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ROBERTS IS THE MVP— 
OR THERE AIN’T NO JUSTICE! 


By Mayo Smith 


A DIRTY FOOTBALL PLAYER TALKS 


A Great ene SPECIAL ! 
‘The Contrasting Careers of West Point's 
MR. INSIDE AND MR. OUTSIDE 


Loiigles 


presents the 


ALIAN LOO 


New continental design —trim and 
lightweight to give you extra comfort ; 


This shoe merits an “Oscar.” Old World shoemakers inspired the unassuming 

elegance of its lines. New World shoemakers took the inspiration (plus soft leather and 
light construction) and created an easy-fitting shoe that makes every step sheer 
pleasure. See your near-by Douglas dealer and try a pair. (He has a 


host of other distinctive, moderately priced Douglas styles for fall.) 


$8.95 to $14.95 most styles 


Style No. G4530—“ Director” 
style in black calfskin. Crown 
Neolite sole and heel. 


W. I. Douglas Shoe Company, Nashville, Tennesseeé~a subsidiary of General Shoe Corporation 


Be a CLERK all my life? 


NOT ME! 


Of course you say you won’t. But you may be unless 
MNS y ) 
you do something about it. Hoping, wishing won’t 


rs 
* 


get you a better job and more money—you must pre- 
pare for that step ahead. 

If you were an expert accountant right now, 
chances are you would find yourself in one of the 
highest-paid groups of all professional men and 
women. Surveys show that accountants earn more 
than many men in other major business yocations. 

If you’ve been looking at the high incomes and good 
jobs enjoyed by thousands of men and women account- 


ants today—incomes ranging from $4,000 to $10,000 
s THIS SAME LESSON HAS STARTED HUN- 


= 


and more per year—and envying them—why not launch 
such a career for yourself? 


DO YOU QUESTION YOUR OWN ABILITY? 
Then let us send you—without cost or obligation — 
the same Lesson Number One with which LaSalle has 


ple lesson 
started several hundred thousand’ men and women to- shows 
ward successful accounting careers. We want you tosee WhY- 


DREDS OF THOUSANDS towards well- 
paid accounting careers—in business, 
government, and as C.P.A.’s and expert 
accountants. Even without previous 
knowledge, progress is rapid— 

earning power climbs 
fast. This sam- 


for yourself how this remarkable method, originated and 
perfected by LaSalle, makes Accountancy simple, inter- 
esting, practical and certain—how it leads you step-by- 
step to a complete mastery of Accounting —and on up to - 
the coveted C.P.A. Certificate, if you so aspire. 

You don’t even need previous bookkeeping experi- 
ence, or to know a debit from a credit. Whether you 
wish to qualify as an expert accountant, auditor, con- 
troller—you'll find in LaSalle’s Problem Method the 
exact plan to prepare you rapidly and inexpensively— 
in your spare hours at home—without losing even a 
minute a day from your present job. 


SO RIGHT NOW—TODAY 
Tf you are earnestly ambitious for rapid advancement 
in one of the highest paid professions—send your name 
and address on the coupon below. We'll send you the 
free sample lesson—plus our 48-page 
book, “Accountancy the Profession That 
Pays,” outlining today’s career oppor- 


tunities and how you can qualify for 
them. A coupon like this has started 
many thousands toward greater success 
—it can do the same for you. MAIL IT 
TODAY! 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


We offer you this free sam- 
ple lesson so that you can 
prove to yourself that you 
CAN master Accountancy 
—quickly, thoroughly—in 
spare time at home. 

You will see exactly how 
LaSalle’s famous ‘‘Prob- 
lem Method” works . . « 
how you are led step-by- 
step through actual ac- 
counting work—learning 
by doing and not by study 
of theory alone. First you 
tackle easy problems, then 
more difficult ones—until 
soon you master them all. 
And at every step you have 
the close personal guid- 
ance of LaSalle’s large staff 
of C.P.A,. instructors. 


MAIL THE 
COUPON—NOW 


CHARTER MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL 


LaSalle Extension University 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 12306HA 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, a sample lesson in 
Accounting. ..also, your 48-page illustrated book, “Accountancy, 
the Profession That Pays.’ 


OVER 4,200 C.P.A’S HAVE BEEN TRAINED Nam. «3.0 s:2\0.b/seik } concle ogivesioes Se cive case stahe 
BY THE LA SALLE PROBLEM METHOD Ae ha un axes Vokb aes ebtad shearer 
ly, Zone, Slate... ccscsecvcceses 
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New all-day srooming 
for your hair... 
't’s greaseless! 


Just a few drops 
on your hair — 
and you're all set 
for the day with 
lustrous, naturally 
neat hair... the 
“just - combed” 
look the gals like. 


Mennen Hair 
Creme has a sen- 
sational new formula for greaseless groom- 
ing. Contains lanolin for the scalp, and 
hexachlorophene to help control dandruff. 

Get a bottle today. 60¢ plus tax. 
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An important point about stock car racing that may not have occurred to you: 


The safer car wins... 


and Chevrolet is the big winner 


Auto races aren’t won by brute horsepower. 
Roadability, acceleration, precision steering 
and stamina—the very qualities that make a 
car safer for you—are the keys to victory on 
the track! And that’s why Chevrolet is top 
car, by far, on the rugged NASCAR (Na- 
tional Association for Stock Car Auto Rac- 
ing) Short Track circuit. 


Faster acceleration 

Chevrolet’s cannonball acceleration is a vital 
safety factor on the highway—one that can 
whisk you more safely around other cars and 
out of critical situations. 


Easier steering 

You feel the feather-light precision of Ball- 
Race steering in heavy traffic and in every 
curve. There’s extra safety, too, in Glide- 
Ride front suspension that softens the harsh- 
est bumps. 


More stability on curves 

There’s more comfort and less body-roll with 
broad-based Outrigger rear springs; extra se- 
curity if you have to swerve to meet an 
emergency. 


Quicker, smoother stops 

“Heads-up” stops and extra stopping power 
in traffic, on mountain grades, on high-speed 
expressways with Chevrolet’s big 11-inch 


brakes. 


See your Chevrolet dealer and try out this 
new winner yourself . . . and see how easy 
he is making it to buy a Chevrolet right 
now! Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 


Detroit 2, Mich. 


A growing list of Chevrolet 
victories in stock car competition 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 


BELMAR, N. J. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
FLOYD, VA. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
MINOT, N. D. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
FLAT ROCK, MICH. 
JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 
CANFIELD, OHIO 
DARLINGTON, S. C. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
HAMMOND, IND. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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TOO MUCH BASEBALL? 


... Mr. John T. Williams seems to 
think you carry too much baseball in 
the football season. If Mr. Williams 
would look in November Sport, he 
would see that there are only four 
baseball articles in the whole darn 
issue. It’s full of stories on football 
and other sports. Too much baseball, 
huh? 
Columbia, Mo. 


I'd like to tell Mr. Williams that 
Spori’s coverage of baseball in the 
winter keeps the fans in contact with 
it through the long, cold, dreary 
wintertime. There is no finer or thrill- 
ing sport in the world than baseball, 
The thing that isn’t quite right, I 
think, is that there isn’t enough cov- 
erage of it. After the World Series, 
baseball drops out of the newspapers 
and magazines all over the country 
(except Sport), which is terrible , . , 
Washington, D, C. BARBARA YEBENS 


What's terrible? 


At EASLEY 


THE FANS GET EVEN 


Just read your article, ‘'The Fans In 
Philly Are Murder!” by Milton Rich- 
man. He refers to Kansas ... and 
that Kansas is a dry state. I have a 
boy ten years old and he can’t re- 
member that Kansas ever was a dry 
state. And where would you find 3.2 
beer in a state where regular beer has 
been sold for years? How ancient can 
Mr, Richman get? Schlitz Beer Com- 
pany sure would like this, since they 
sponsor the radio broadcasts for all 
the Athletics’ games... 

Hillsboro, Kansas Tony Knaak 


Your boy is old enough to remember 
that Kansas was, legally anyway, bone 
dry until its 60-year-old dry law was 
repealed in 1948. And the ballplayers 
insist the beer in Kansas City is 3.2. 
Have you had any lately Tony? 


. . . I was disgusted to read what 
Ned Garver had to say about Balti- 
more. The fans here always cheer an 
Opposing pitcher when he deserves it 
and wave white handkerchiefs at him 
when he is taken out. Garver calls 
the waving of the handkerchiefs 
childish. I think he is probably just 
sore when he is taken out and is too 
mad to stand it. I also think he has 
exaggerated the part where he says, 
“Tve never seen any of them give 
credit to a visiting player.” I suppose 
he wasn’t there when Baltimore gave 
one of Ned’s teammates, Al Kaline, a 
special night . . . It just goes to show 
what a bunch of baloney a ballplayer 
will say just to get his name in a 
magazine. 


Baltimore, Md. Bit Bonarrico 


- - + Eddie Waitkus says that the 
Philly fans are the worst in any park. 
Something is terribly wrong, or else 
Eddie is extremely two-faced. When 
he was traded back to the Phils from 
Baltimore, he was quoted in the 
Bulletin as saying that he was elated 
at being back in Philadelphia and had 
always liked it here’... 


Havertown, Pa. JANE BECKER 


... If the ballplayers don’t like the 
fans, they can quit baseball and go to 
work for a living 


Bloomsburg, Pa. ’ Sanpy W. SencH 


.., Don’t blame the people of Phila- 
delphia. Since so many Triple-A, 
Class B, C, D teams have folded those 
fans come here—and naturally Phila- 
delphia bears the shame . _ . 
Philadelphia, Pa. MicHart S, Lesow 


. .. Ili grant that Philadelphians, 
whether baseball, concert or stage- 
show fans, tend to be more discrimi- 
nating than fans of other localties. But 
are Philadelphians wrong in expect- 
ing good performance for their 
money? No one enjoys a ball game 
Where there is no action, no hustle 
and no spirit . .. I’ve heard Del Ennis 
booed, too. But believe me, he’s booed 
by the small minority of poor sports 
that you'll find in any city. Let’s face 
it; if Philly fans were the monsters 
you say they are, they wouldn’t have 
jammed Connie Mack Stadium to al- 
most 5,000 over capacity to honor Del 
Ennis on his “night.” 

It seems Earl Torgeson’s pride was 
hurt by our fans ... But Torgy doesn't 
mention that he played about the 
worst baseball of his career here. . . 
What does he expect—bouquets? 

... Does Jackie Robinson, who ap- 
parently doesn’t like Philadelphia, 
know that he and Roy Campanella are 
the biggest attractions when the 
Dodgers come to town? I’ve heard 
Philadelphia fans cheer louder for 
Robinson than for some of our own 
players! 


Philadelphia, Pa. Epwarp S. MARKS 


A MATTER OF DISTANCE 


Regarding your “Secret Ratings of 
American League Players,” I don’t see 
how anyone can pick Jim Rivera over 
Al Kaline. Rivera couldn't reach 
Kaline with a ten-foot pole ... 
Millicent, Alberta, Canada 

Bossy BENDER 


Not even if Al was only nine feet 
away? 


A MATTER OF AGE 


I want to know how people can en- 
joy baseball the way it is played to- 
day. Every Tom, Dick and Harry can 
hit a home run and the game has lost 
its spectator appeal. 

Where are the old-fashioned pitch- 
ing duels? 

I love baseball and I am 15 years 


old... 
West Hempstead, N. Y. H. Rura 


| 


TIME OUT! 


I have been reading your magazine 
ever since the first copy was issued 
and agreed with every word written 
in it. But your September editorial 
has ruined all of this... You say the 
Indianapolis “500” should be abolished, 
but you continue to plug boxing even 
though boxing is as bad as if not 
worse than auto racing. True, the race 
may have killed 46 persons, but it also 
has saved untold thousands of lives 
through the automotive research and 
knowledge that has been gained from 
the event. 

I have no figures on how many 
boxers have died from ring injuries, 
but it is plenty. And what about the 
thousands of living dead, who are left 
so punchy they walk around in a 
world of their own? 

The crowds that swarm to Indian- 
apolis every Memorial Day do not 
come to see death. They come to see 
a great racing spectacle. They were 
as stunned and shocked at Vukovich’s 
death as you, sitting in your New York 
office ... The race was over for many 
of them because they came to see 
Vuky win another. But next year— 
there will be a race next year—they 
will be back to cheer Bob Sweikert 
into another victory, not death... . 

Those of you who are against racing 
are few; many are for it. As quickly 
as racing was left without a sanction- 
ing body when the AAA retired from 
these duties, a new organization was 
formed, It consists of men who live 
with racing and make racing their 
livelihood . .. They will make racing 
flourish ... 


Indianapolis, Ind. Diek Mirrman 


... How you can condone and pub- 
licize boxing as a sport, and knock 
auto racing, is a mystery to me, I 
think that if you will think back you 
can remember a few boxers who have 
died from fighting and no other rea- 
son, others who have been perma- 
nently injured and others who have 
had their minds ruined by the count- 
less beatings received at the hands of 
their opponents. Yet you can say this 
is all right, but racing is a killer, 
People who go to see races are blood- 
thirsty. What in hell are the people 
who go to see boxing matches— 
geologists or first-aid students? 
Norfolk, Va. Gerorce T. Hiner 


- . . Your magazine is to racing 
nothing but a fair-weather fan. About 
once a year you give some space to 
racing, but as soon as something hap- 
pens, you run a big splash condemn- 
ing it. Millions of people annually 
watch racing, Be honest with your- 
self, do they all go to see blood? May- 
be some do, but few .. . How much 
more inhuman or a slaughter is it 
than boxing? 

Sportsmanship is fair play. So let’s 
play fair. When it comes to condemn- 
ing the sport, condemn it with the 
same amount of space you use to 
build it up—a couple or three lines in 
SPORTalk. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ANTHONY WEBER 


Call your plays in the Army 


... BEFORE ENLISTMENT! 


Choose your training 


Yes, quarterback your own Army career by choos- 
ing the technical training you want before enlisting. 
If you have a high school diploma or its equivalent, 
you can pick your schooling from over 100 courses 
—everything from communications to medicine. 
You name it, and it’s yours! Guaranteed before 
enlistment! It’s your chance to become a specialist 
in any field you wish—ready for a high paying job 
in the future. 


Choose your branch 


Pick your own team by joining the branch of your 
choice. Armor, Signal Corps, Army Medical Serv- 
ice, Engineers, Artillery, Ordnance, Airborne, In- 
fantry—name your spot! Enlist in the branch that 
interests you most .. . for the most rewarding 
Army career, 


Choose your travel 


In the Army, your playing field is the wor/d! Explore 
exciting foreign lands. Meet new and interesting 
people. The Army gives you an opportunity to 
choose your travel. It’s even possible to enlist right 
into a division or unit headed overseas. This en- 
ables you to plan your foreign tour . . . to enlist 
with your buddies and serve together, wherever 
you go. 


Go Army...and grow 


Every man wins his letter in the Army . . . so will 
you! You'll grow in self-confidence, experience, 
ability. Your standing will switch from amateur to 
professional in a man-size Army career. 


See your local Army recruiter today for all the 
details on how you can call your plays in the Army. 
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Full-blooded Kraut of the Red Sox . .. Why there is no single-wing in pro 
ball... How SPORT got Dick Groat to the Pirates .. . Passing of a ball park 


“¥'M a full-blooded Kraut,” announces 
Billy Klaus, the dirty blond with 

. the spiked crew-cut and heavily 
chiseled face who played a fierce and 
winning game of shortstop for the 
Boston Red Sox last summer. He looks 
tough and he plays tough, this 26- 
year-old jaw-jutter who helped keep 
the Red Sox in the American League 
pennant race right up to the final 
weeks of the season. And it’s a good 
thing, too. Without his aggressiveness, 
he would still be down in Toledo or 
Centralia or back home in Spring 
Grove, Ill. By the time the 1955 season 


By IRV GOODMAN 


ended, some people had forgotten that 
Klaus was rated no better than fourth- 
string shortstop at Boston’s Sarasota 
training camp back in the spring— 
and when’s the last time you heard of 
a fourth-string shortstop? Billy was 
due for a quick sun tan and a train 
ride to Louisville. Only after regular 
shortstop Milt Bolling broke a leg 
and both veteran Eddie Joost and 
Owen Friend had tried and failed to 
fill the gap, did manager Mike Higgins 
give Klaus a chance at the job. 

Billy has been the forgotten man in 
every big-league camp he has ever 


JONI LOVE, Wilson Teachers College 


hit. After six years in the minors, he 
came up to the Braves, who were still 
in Boston, in 1952. “I had to buck a 
lot of competition that year,” he said 
grimly. “They brought up Ed Mathews 
and Johnny Logan at the same time, 
and they liked Logan better than me. 
There’s nothing you can do about 
that.” So down he went, and after 
the ’53 season he was included in the 
deal that sent Johnny Antonelli to 
the Giants for Bobby Thomson, “I 
figured this was a big break for me,” 
Billy said. But the Giants, apparently, 
had mistaken Klaus for a second- 
baseman (possible insurance if Davey 
Williams’ back went bad) and they 
sent him right out to Minneapolis for 
the year. At the end of the season he 
was traded to the Red Sox for catcher 
Del Wilber. 

“T still wouldn’t have had my 
chance, probably, if Bolling hadn’t 
been hurt,” Billy claims. “I appreciate 
the faith Mike Higgins showed in me. 
I played against Mike for four years 
in the Association, and he knew what 
I could do. I know I don’t impress 
anybody but you gotta see me every 
day to appreciate me.” 

The Red Sox fans were quick to 
appreciate him. He showed them the 
kind of fielding they hadn’t seen since 
Bobby Doerr was the glue in the Sox 
infield. Surprisingly, he showed them 
some hitting, too. “I happened to get 
hot right away and, luckily, I stayed 
that way,” Billy said. “The pitchers 
would try to get me out so that Wil- 
liams (who followed Klaus in the bat- 
ting order) wouldn’t have anyone on 
base when he came up. So I was get- 
ting some pretty good pitches to hit. 
I could be particular because I knew 
they were trying to come in to me. 
That way, I drew quite a few walks, 
too.” 

Had he ever considered quitting 
baseball, as some people claimed? “I 
did think about it,” he admitted, “but 
not that seriously. You have to con- 
sider trying something else if you 


EDITOR’S NOTE: For almost ten 
years, this department has been con- 
ducted by Biff Bennett, a hydra- 
headed chap with printer’s ink in his 
bloodstream and a post-office address 
for a heart. We’ve decided to retire 
him. Irv Goodman, a real, live asso- 
ciate editor of Sport, is taking his 
place. Firing Biff may seem hard- 
hearted to you, but we got tired of 
having a ghost around the shop. Real 
people, we think, are more satisfac- 
tory. 
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U.S. Army Photo 


Former Kentucky basketball star Ralph 
Beard was drafted Jast summer, just 
completed basic training at Ft. Wood. 


don’t make the grade, especially with 
a wife and family. (Billy has twins, 
a boy and a girl.) I don’t kid myself. 
I felt a couple of years ago that I'd 
reached my peak and wouldn’t get any 
better. I think I’m as good now as I’ll 
ever be.” 

And how good is that? “Well, ’'m 
no Marty Marion, but I don’t pull any 
rocks out there, either.” 5 


(ANDIDATE No. 4 in our Campus 
Queen contest is lovely Joni Love 
of tiny Wilson Teachers College in 
Washington, D. C. Normally, Wilson’s 
athletic activities get lost in the big- 
time shuffle of collegiate football. But 
19-year-old Joni, cheerleader captain, 
brings Wilson out of the woods this 
year. She’s a honey blonde with blue 
eyes, weighs 124 pounds, and is five 
feet, six inches tall. Her measurements 
are an eye-catching 37-32-35. 

Joni is an excellent athlete and is 
attending Wilson on an academic 
scholarship. Most of her spare time is 
taken up with dancing of one sort or 
another. She’s a member of a troupe 
which for the past three years has 
toured the world entertaining service- 
men. She also teaches dancing. 

* 


* 

ALTHOUGH some of the big colleges 

use it with great success—notably 
UCLA, Colorado, Princeton and Mich- 
igan—the  single-wing formation 
seems to be as dead as the flying 
wedge in pro football. You can start 
a good argument on why the pros no 
longer use the system. But one of the 
reasons is not because it wouldn’t 
work, given the proper personnel. 
Buddy Parker, in his unusually enter- 
taining and informative textbook, We 
Play To Win (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
$3.95), says: “If the late Dr. John B. 
(Jock) Sutherland had possessed the 
great tailback in 1946 or 1947 when he 
coached the Pittsburgh Steelers, I feel 
he really would have wrecked the 
NFL with the single wing. Dr. Suther- 
land tied for the divisional title one 
of the seasons despite the lack of the 
‘big’ performer. 

“The only player who has come into 
the league during the past ten years 
that I feel might have made a single- 
wing attack click (——} vo pacE 91) 
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AccuRated...the new word that 
means top play-ability in Basketballs 


New AccuRated construction is stronger . . . new controlled pro- 
duction methods assure top play-ability and long life. Every ball 
is AccuRated to be the same as its mates, every time. Rebound is 
the same time after time. 


This is the reason why MacGregor basketballs have been used 
exclusively for all intercollegiate games in famous Madison Square 
Garden for 17 straight years. And starting this season, the X1OL 
has been selected for the Palestra in Philadelphia. 


Your team deserves the best—Play MacGregor’s new 1956 
AccuRated X1OL Basketball. 
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GOOD @ SPORTS 


Golf — Tennis — Athletic Equipment 
“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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Vote For Your Favorites 


SPORT’S NINTH ANNUAL 
TOP PERFORMER POLL 


It gets tougher every year to pick the top athletes. Who’s going to win 


this time? Robin Roberts or Duke Snider? Swaps or Nashua? You decide! 


Baseball 


Basketball (college) 


Basketball (pro) : 


Boxing 


Foothall (college) 


Football (pro) 


T’S time again for the readers of 
Sport to vote for the year’s top 
athletes (in the 12 sport categories 
listed in the ballot at left). Your job 
of picking the winners seems to be 
getting tougher every year. Who, for 
example, should be Sport’s Top Per- 
former in baseball? Is it Robin 
Roberts or Duke Snider or Don New- 
combe or Al Kaline or Ernie Banks 
or Mickey Mantle? And how about 
horse racing? Is it Nashua or Swaps? 
Or Eddie Arcaro or Willie Shoemaker? 
However you decide, here is your 
chance to support your favorites. Just 


Golf fill out the ballot and mail it to Sport’s 
Top Performer Poll, Box 1682, Grand 

Hock Central Station, New York 17, N. Y., 
ceRey. on or before November 25. The results 


Horse Racing 


of the voting will be published in the 
March issue of Sport, along with the 
announcement of our Man of the Year. 
That’s one problem you won’t have to 


Swimming worry about. The Editors of Sport 
will have that headache. You have a 
Tennie big enough job trying to settle on the 


Track & Field 


12 Top Performers. 


MAIL THIS BALLOT 
OR A REASONABLE FACSIMILE 


adil 


Address Age ON OR BEFORE NOVEMBER 25 


Address to SPORT'S TOP PERFORMER POLL 
c/o Box 1682, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 
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AT YOUR 
NEWSSTAND 
NOV. 29 


BILL 
RUSSELL 


next month in 


SPORT 


“The Litthe Guy Who Fooled The 
Pros.” Doak Walker. is making his 
third appearance on the cover of 
SPORT next month, and Jack New- 
combe’s story will give you the low- 
down on how Doak does it. When he 
firstshowed up in the Detroit Lions’ 
training camp after coming out of 
Southern Methodist University, he 
was advised by at least one expert 
to pack up and go home. “You're too 
small. kid,” the wise man said. But 
today the Doaker is the highest paid 
player in the National Football 
League, and it turned out he wasn’t 
too small at all. 


The baseketball players are pound- 
ing down the floor getting ready for 
another big season, and Marty Glick- 
man is ready with his annual All- 
America Preview. After talking with 
coaches and players all over the 
country, he'll haye all the dope for 
you—along with full-color portraits 
of the first five—in SPORT for 


January. 


Accepting our assignment to £o 
out and get the real word on the 
heanball problem from the men who 
really know what gives, Roger Kahn 
has come up with a major article, 
“The Four Sides of the Beanball 
Argument,” that answers every ques- 
tion you've ever had about base- 
ball’s No. 1 trouble-starter. Don 
Zimmer. who was almost killed by 
a beanball. tells the batter’s side: 
Karly Wynn, the pitcher's; Birdie 
Tebbetts, the manager’s; and Al 
Barlick, the umpire’s. Don’t miss 
this honest. no-holds-barred wrap-up 
of an explosive issue. 


Girt PAC 
Herculite 
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KAGE No. 6° 
Basketball 


Gift-Boxed $4.95 


Whether you play basketball 


yourself ...or want to make it a great 
Christmas for that future cage star... 


choose a 


Herculite Basketball, the best rubber-covered basket- 
ball ever made! 


First, the Herculite exclusive “Deep Tread” pebbling 
and sharp concave molded seams guarantee absolute 
sure-grip control for accurate shooting, passing, drib- 
bling. Second, Herculite’s “Super-Bond”’ carcass is 
practically scuff-proof, tear-proof and wear-proof, on 
any kind of court. Third, there’s a lot of other special 
features in Herculite balls that put these game- 
winning wonders in a class by themselves. 


Make it a basketball Christmas! If you have a gift to 
buy, make it the perfect one—a Herculite Basketball... 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS co. * 


"The Finest In The Field!” 
At all Rawlings dealers. 


Her 


Culite 
d Basketh api 


Includes goal 
Boxed $7.95 


del BHB 


Here's A Tip! 


See ali the other gifts your 
Rawlings Dealer has— 
gloves and baseballs auto- 
graphed by Stan Musial, 
Mickey Mantle, Marty 
Marion, Wally Moon and 
other stars... Terry Bren- 
nan, Bobby Layne foot- 
balls, helmets and shoul- 
der pads... boxing gloves, 
golf balls and many others. 


ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES & CHICAGO 
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Confessions Of A Dirty Football Player 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It’s getting so the pros 


won’t be safe in a pile-up unless they start wear- 


ing suits of armor. Alarmed by the increasing 


evidence of intent to maim, SPORT asked a 


hard-bitten vet to tell just what’s going on. 


HEN I reported to our training 

camp last August and they fitted 
me for a helmet with one of those 
plastic face masks, I’m afraid I 
laughed inwardly—and after I 
looked in the mirror, I laughed out- 
wardly. But it was sort of a grisly 
joke, at that. I thought to myself: 
“They tell us the mask is for our 
own protection because the game’s 
been getting so rough, but actually 
they’re arming us to make it 
rougher.” 

With those gadgets on, it’s possi- 
ble not only to butt an opponent 
into unconsciousness, but he can be 
ripped to bits while he’s having his 
brains scrambled. Now we not only 
have fists, knees, feet, elbows and a 
head to butt with, but we’ve been 
given a set of brass knuckles to 
wear on our faces, 

If I sound somewhat ghoulish, it’s 
not coincidental or accidental—and 
it’s as good a time as any to say 
emphatically that most injuries on 
the football field are not coincident 
or accident, but intentional with 
malice aforethought. 

I know. I’m an expert at it. lm 
a professional ax man. I’m a past 
master at the “Shiver,” ‘“Hi-lo,” 
“Missouri Block,” “Open the Gates,” 
and “Red Dog.” If that all sounds 
like a lot of gibberish to you, it’s 


only because you’ve never been a 
victim of them. 

I'll explain all of them in their 
gory details later. It’s enough to say 
for now that they’re all legalized 
techniques of mayhem that I first 
discovered in college when they 
were taught to me and used on me. 
In my eight years in the National 
Football League, I’ve refined them 
to a fine, incisive art as a medium of 
a sort for self-preservation. 

Of course, you won’t find any of 
them mentioned in the polite writ- 
ing of sportswriters who sit high up 
in the press box and can’t see the 
vicious tricks that are pulled in the 
line. 

Nor will you hear them spoken of 
by Bert Bell, our esteemed league 
president, who says: “Our league 
plays hard, competitive football, but 
never dirty football.” 

Excuse me while I laugh through 
the gap in my mouth where eight 
of my front teeth were knocked out. 

Two I lost by an elbow when 
Mike Jarmoluk of the Philadelphia 
Eagles was supposed to be brush- 
blocking me. 

Three more I almost swallowed 
and choked on when Ed Sprinkle of 
the Chicago Bears, one of the tough- 
est customers I’ve ever met on the 
football field, accidentally kicked 


me while I lay fiat on the ground. 

Some day I may ask Len Ford of 
the Cleveland Browns to pay the 
dentist bill for the two that fell out 
when he charged me and suddenly 
brought his head up. 

The other one I can’t truthfully 
account for. I lost it while the bells 
were ringing in my head after some- 
body, it even may have been one of 
our own guys, threw a punch at me 
during a goal-line stand. 

When I finally realized what had 
happened, I thought of appealing to 
the referee. But it was only a pass- 
ing thought. Instead, on the next 
play I laid out the first guy I ran 
into, I didn’t even bother to see who 
it was. I remember I looked chal- 
lengingly at the official who was 
watching my little by-play. If I re- 
member correctly, it was Tom 
Dowd. All he did was look away. 

In a sense I can’t blame him for 
pretending he didn’t see the delib- 
erate way in which I fouled the 
man. Tom knows we play for keeps 
in this league. He also knows he 
may get eaten out by Bell if he goes 
“flag crazy” and starts tolling off 
penalties. It’s my guess the officials 
have been warned not to play drop- 
the-handkerchief too often or the 
customers will think the NFL is soft. 

Penalties are only for the fouls 
people in the stands can see, like 
offsides, back-in-motion, interfer- 
ence with the pass-receiver, or 
downfield clipping. That’s kid stuff. 
What the fan doesn’t see and doesn’t 
know about is the real blood-and- 
guts stuff which sends the ambu- 
lances rolling to the hospitals. 

Now why wouldn't Dowd (or any 
other official) throw his flag instead 
of his hands up in the air? Why 
should he, when Bell hears no evil, 
sees no evil and speaks none? 

Last fall, in the first game be- 
tween the San Francisco 49ers and 
Los Angeles Rams, the boys were 
swinging everything but pickaxes. 
When the game was over, captain 
Bruno Banducci of the 49ers, who 


et 


This 49er halfback seems to be unscrewing Redskin end Ed Barker’s head. But that’s all in the game. Dirty playing isn’t. 


is no lily, accused the Rams of 
gridiron muckerism, “I never saw 
a dirtier bunch of guys in my life,” 
Banducci said. “The next time we 
play them we'll eat nails before the 
game, not to get rougher, but to get 
dirtier.” 

And what was Bell’s reply to the 


charge? “Not one of our players © 


would maliciously harm another,” 
he said pompously. 

Come on, now, Bert. Would you 
have gone to the hospital and said 
that to Art Michalik and Don Burke, 
who had to have operations for torn 
knee ligaments? You know how the 
ligaments were torn. They were on 
the ground, and in the pileup some 
dirty name of a pro gave their 


knees a Wrench that ripped muscle 
from bone. Joe Perry and Bill John- 
son would have laughed at your 
words if their faces weren’t busted 
up. 

How about Yah Yah Tittle? Did 
you shake his right hand and say, 
“Isn’t it fortunate, Yelberton Abra- 
ham, that it was your left hand 
which was broken? You can still 
throw passes with your right.” Did 
you count the cleat marks on the 
back of the hand where somebody 
tromped on it? 

As I write this story, I have a 
news clipping in front of me. Iron- 
ically, it also involves the 49ers, but 
only passively. Charley Trippi is 
more actively—or should I say re- 


ceptively—involved in the item. 

The story reports the aftermath 
of an exhibition game this season 
between the Chicago Cardinals and 
San Francisco. Trippi came out of 
the game with three fractured bones 
in his head. The frontal bone was 
fractured. So were his maxillary 
sinuses and his nose. Trippi was 20 
yards away from the play and the 
action was all over when John 
Henry Johnson hit him with an el- 
bow. Trippi suffered from double 
vision for some weeks after that. 

There was other damage done that 
day. Harry Babcock, the 49er end, 
had a shoulder separation and Joe 
Perry got kicked in the ribs. It was 
a game that (——> TO PAGE 88) 
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His manager says nobody did as much for any team 
as the talented righthander did for the Phillies. 


“Pitching, hitting, running bases—he’s a winner” 
b) ) 


_ 


By MAYO SMITH 


as told to Milton Richman 


not only my opinion but the belief of many others who 
have been around the National League a lot longer than 
I have. 

Pitching being as important as it is to a ball club, I can’t 
possibly see how any player in the league was of more value 
to his team than Roberts was to the Phillies this year. 
That’s why I feel that if Robbie doesn’t get the Most Valuable 
Player award, there just ain’t no justice. 

Don’t get the idea I’m overlooking all the rest of the con- 
tenders. I’m fully aware of the terrific jobs Ted Kluszewski 
did for Cincinnati, Ernie Banks for Chicago, Roy Campanella 
and Duke Snider for Brooklyn, and Hank Aaron for Mil- 
waukee. I also realize all of them are every-day performers 
whereas Roberts generally works once every four days. 

But despite that, in my book Robbie rates ahead of them 
all for the MVP award. Let me give you some of the reasons 
why I think so. 

First of all, this was the sixth straight season that Roberts 
won 20 or more games, and there isn’t another active pitcher 
either in our league or the American League who has a record 
like that. As a matter of fact, there aren’t too many pitchers 
in all baseball history who have such a record. Secondly, you 
don’t have to be a mathematical whiz to (——> TO PAGE 90) 


R=. ROBERTS is the best pitcher in baseball. That’s 


Color by Ozste- Sweet 


ROBERTS is TH Nvp— 
OR THERE AIN’T NO JUSTICE! 
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Football Weekend 


Parties, dances, banquets, pep rallies and more parties make Fall Weekend the 


most exciting two days of the year at Cornell. They even play a football game! 


Shirt-tails, sweaters set the style at Cornell dances. 
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sorority house at a big, wealthy university like North- 

western, UCLA or Cornell, or in a plain brick dormi- 
tory at Eureka, Willamette or Colby, there is nothing 
quite so exciting these autumn days as the anticipation of 
the coming football weekend, In campus life in America, 
Saturday’s football game is the hub around which revolves 
a breathless social merry-go-round of pep rallies, sere- 
nades, formal and informal dances, cocktail parties, pre- 
game parties, blanket parties, breakfast parties, brunches, 
banquets, and picnics. 

At Cornell, famed in song for its picturesque location 
“far above Cayuga’s waters” in Ithaca, N. Y., the football 
and party season reaches a smashing climax in what is 
designated as Fall Weekend, which comes close to being 
all football weekends rolled into one glorious 48-hour 
athletic and social toot. Built around the houseparty cus- 
tom, most popular in the eastern men’s colleges, Fall 
Weekend starts with the arrival of “imports” (out-of- 
town dates) by car and train early Friday evening and 
comes to a bedraggled close when the fraternity and 
dormitory occupants move back into their rooms Sunday 


Ycronts you live in a white-columned fraternity or 


PHOTOS BY MARVIN NEWMAN 


SPORT 


Traditional “Fall Weekend” at Cornell starts Friday night with the wait for a train- 
load of out-of-town dates. Pretty girl (right), ungreeted at the station, was soon 
rescued by her beau. Despite 2,000 coeds on campus, most Cornell men import dates. 
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(Continued) 


Students carry balloons to release with first score. 


Fraternities compete for best lighting display. 
The weekend theme: “Mermaid Murmurs.” 


shh 


Crowd nearly fills Cornell’s colorful, crescent-shaped stadium. 


night. Despite the presence of approximately 2,000 coeds 
on the campus, Cornell’s 6,000 undergraduate men prefer 
to import dates from their hometowns or girls’ schools like 
Wells, Smith, Holyoke, Vassar, Skidmore and Wellesley. 
The imports move into their dates’ freshly dusted rooms, 
the men move out, and a chaperone and the honor system 
help prevent campus scandals. The threat of a $50 fine for 
loitering on the guests’ floors prevails at most fraternity 
houses. The dates arrive Friday evening in time to see the 
lights of the fraternity house displays blink on (see be- 
low and opposite page) and to join in the COR—NELL. 
..- YELL, YELL, YELL! at the floodlighted pep rally on 
the steps of Bailey Hall. Later, they can listen to the com- 
bined Cornell and visiting school glee clubs sing such 
mellow-mood favorites as “The Student Prince” and “For 
A Last Good Night,” or see the dramatic club’s produc- 
tion at the University Theatre. By 10:30 they are on a 


SPORT 


In the brightly lighted teepee entrance to the Pi Kappa Phi House, a couple pauses for a semi-private embrace. In game 
action (below), Dartmouth’s star passer, Bill Beagle (25), looks longingly at the bouncing football he has just fumbled. 


Football 
Weekend 


(Continued) 


Among other Fall Weekend sports is a Saturday noon soccer game. 


Cornell, Dartmouth glee clubs sing at Bailey Hall. 


Julia Newman 


A fraternity houseparty guest primps in room. Semi-formal dance crowd watches couple swing to Ray McKinley band. 
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Cozy pair on a couch enjoys small talk at an “old clothes” party. 


party schedule that goes on more or less uninterrupted by 
food or sleep until Sunday p.m. A few fraternities on The 
Hill offer exclusive Dixieland jam sessions starting at 
approximately 2:30 a.m. Saturday, and lasting until the 
first rays of sunshine reach the 173-foot Library Clock 
Tower in the center of the steep-sloping campus. Saturday 
morning is full of bristling athletic activity for those who 
are wide awake and care enough about 150-pound or 
frosh football, soccer or polo. For those who don’t care— 
or who are reluctant to interrupt their partying—many of 
the university’s honor societies offer pre-game socials. 
Well before kickoff time at 1:30, the guys and gals 
are streaming into the west stands at Schoellkopf Field 
for the game that supplied the original reason for Fall 
Weekend. After the game, the parties resume, as if they 
had never stopped. The dates put on formal or semi- 
formal dresses for the “smooth cocktail parties,” the din- 
ners with candlelight and wine, and the Saturday night 
dance to the music of two name bands at huge Barton 
Hall. Many of the fraternity brothers and their dates snub 
the big dance and change into Levis, Bermuda shorts and 
sloppy hats for the ‘‘old clothes parties” that drag on far 
into Sunday morning. Then, reluctantly, the Cornell men 
kiss the girls goodbye and face the grim prospect of five 
days in the classroom before another football weekend. 


Soft glow of a porch light reveals a goodnight kiss. 
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All-Pro safety man Jack Christiansen has one of the 


toughest, most vital jobs in the game. He’s Detroit’s 


ace punt-returner and destroyer of enemy pass plays 


YOU’VE GOT TO BE GOOD AND MEAN 


By JACK NEWCOMBE 


of the more glamorous ball-carriers and pass re- 
ceivers, the defensive back is the uncelebrated hero 
of professional football today. In the hot-shooting aerial 
wars the pros wage on Sunday afternoons, the score is 
usually settled in the tightly contested little battles 
between the defensive backs and the receivers. Yet the 
average fan in the stadium notices the deep defender 
only when he isn’t there to break up a pass or when 
he suddenly bolts in and intercepts the ball. In the 
abridged game seen by the television fan, the defensive 
back is more off screen than on. His vital work of 
patrolling his zone largely goes unappreciated except 
by those who coach or play in the National Football 
League. The coaches know that their chances of sur- 
vival depend as much on the hands of their defensive 
backs as on the throwing arms of their quarterbacks. 
Buddy Parker, who has plotted and prodded the 
Detroit Lions to two league championships and three 
division titles in four seasons, says, “If I had to lose 
four good defensive backs, I’d sooner give up the men 
on offense. You can always get someone to run with 
the ball but good defensive backs are hard to find.” 
Parker, however, has been eminently successful in 
finding good ones. He probably has the best in the 
league in lanky, loose-gaited Jack Christiansen, who 
has spent seven years, in college and pro ball, special- 
izing in knocking down or stealing passes intended for 
someone else. An All-Pro selection the last three sea- 
sons, he is as close as a coach can hope to come to the 
perfectly equipped defensive back. Pro scouts, hunting 
for good draft choices in college fields, are always on 
the lookout for another Christiansen. Their hunt is 
even more difficult in these days of the one-platoon 
college game. Chris has the rare distinction, even among 
the pros, of having played defense almost exclusively 
since he left high school. Many of the defensive backs in 
the league are former ends or ball-carrying halfbacks. 
The Lions’ pass defense coach, beefy Garrard (Bus- 
ter) Ramsey, lists the top requisites for playing defense 


[J ee tne mon underrated and often under the cleats 


Wide World Tony Spina 


Speedy Chris has led the NFL in interceptions, punt returns. 


as follows: height, speed, quick reflexes, tackling 
ability and ‘“‘peripheral vision plus.” He says, “‘The ideal 
size is about six-one and 190. As for speed, we like them 
around 10.3 or under (in the 100-yard dash). Tackling 
is a fundamental they should have mastered in high 
school or college. It’s hard to find them with good 
speed, size and ability to tackle. They must be able to 
see a lot and react quickly to what they see.” 

Chris scores a near perfect on Ramsey’s chart. He is 
six-two and weighs 195. He is one of the fastest runners 
in a league swarming with ten-second men. On the 
track team at Colorado A&M, he ran the 100 in 9.6 in 
a dual meet against Wyoming—and finished second by 
an inch. He was credited with a record-approaching 
47.8 in the 440 at the Kansas (——> TO PAGE 62) 
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‘The Great 
lrish-Trojan War 


It started in 1926, and in late-season batiles ever 
since, Notre Dame and Southern Cal have been going 


at each other in one of football’s most stirring rivalries 


By Al Silverman 


menting on his school’s enduring football relationship with Notre 
Dame, said recently, “Take away that Notre Dame game and you’ve 
taken away the Trojan’s heart.” 

Notre Dame alumni, including the many-splendored subway variety, 
feel the same way about the 30-year intersectional rivalry, one of the 
most colorful and most prosperous in the annals of college football. Since 
1926, when Southern Cal and Notre Dame met for the first time in foot- 
ball, that traditional late-season game has given more thrills to more 
people than perhaps any other steady series in football. 

As far as attendance goes, the rivalry has been a bonanza for both 
teams. In 1929 a record crowd of 123,000 jammed Soldier Field, Chicago, 
to see the two teams play (the Irish won 13-12, despite a 95-yard kickoff 
return by an aptly-named Trojan athlete, Racehorse Russell Saunders). 
The largest home crowd in SC’s long use of the Los Angeles Coliseum, 
104,953, sat in stony silence through the 1947 game, watching the previ- 
ously undefeated Trojans absorb a 38-7 licking from Johnny Lujack & 
Co. The series has been smash box-office from the beginning. 

However, there has been a good deal more involved than mere dollar 
signs. There has, in fact, been a little of everything: the heart-stopping 
drama of one- and two-point decisions (there have been six), the coach- 
ing wizardry of men like Howard Jones and Knute Rockne and Frank 
Leahy, and an impressive parade of All-America stars that is a certain 
indication of the series’ quality. Yet, in a way, it is surprising that the 
series has had such a fascinating grip on the public. In the 26 games 
played (there was a three-year blackout during World War II), Notre 
Dame holds a comfortable 17-7-2 margin of victory. And since the war, 
SC has won only once. But statistics can be deceiving. In the first four 
years of action, the Irish won three games, each by one point. Only five 
of the games have been decided by more than two (——} TO PAGE 74) 


| PROMINENT alumnus of the University of Southern California, com- 


Notre Dame’s wide margin in the series, 17-7-2, hasn’t reduced the heat in 
the annual-games:- Most famous battle of them all came in 1931 when SC won 
in the last minute, 16-14. In ’52, the Irish upset the unbeaten Trojans, 9-0. 
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Now you can go ahead with the second half of our two-part quiz which 


includes 20 more sports teasers. 


Im order to be eligible for one of the 


prizes, be sure to send in your answers to both Parts One and Two 


PART TWO 


contest rules: 


1. Entries are to be submitted only after all questions are an- 
swered in both parts of the Giant Quiz. Part 1 appeared in the November 
issue of SPORT Magazine. 


2. Answers must be typewritten double-spaced or written 
legibly in pen and ink. Write on one side of the paper only. Do not use 
tissue or onion-skin paper as it tears easily and your entry may be lost. 


3. Type or print your full name and address in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page containing your answers. Number each 
additional page and place your name on it. 


4. Only one set of answers may be submitted by a contestant. 
Violation of this rule automatically will disqualify a contestant. 


5. No changes can be made after answers reach the contest 
editor, and no correspondence can be entered into concerning them. 

6. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

7. The decision of the judges will be final. 


8. No entries will be returned to contestants. 


9. This contest is open to everyone in the world except em- 
ployees of Macfadden Publications, Inc., and their families. 


10. This contest ends at midnight November 30, 1955. Entries 
postmarked after that date will not be considered. 


11. Address entries for this contest to: SPORT GIANT QUIZ 
CONTEST Editor, P.O. Box 1394, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y 


you can win: 


$250 


$150 
$100 


Ist prize 
2nd prize 
3rd prize 


LOOK FOR THE WINNERS 
AND COMPLETE ANSWERS 
IN MARCH SPORT 
ON SALE JANUARY 31 


SPORT 


1... Tony Zale and Rocky Graziano 
fought for the middleweight cham- 
pionship three times in three differ- 
ent cities. Name the cities in the order 
of the fights. 


3... What colleges did the follow- 
ing professional basketball stars at- 
tend? 

(A) Dwight Morrison 

(B) George King 

(C) Harry Gallatin 


2... Angelo Bertelli, Johnny Lujack 4... Tell the 1955 minor-league 
and Leon Hart (A) were captains of classification of the following cities: 
undefeated Notre Dame teams, (B) Vera Cruz Omaha 

all won the Heisman Trophy, (C) play- Johnstown (N.Y.) Burlington (Vt.) 
ed on the same high school football Yakima Hamilton (Ont.) 
team together. 

7... 1 am the only football player from West Virginia Bic as 


Wesleyan to be named to football’s Hall of Fame so far. I 
was a halfback and played in the National Football League 


for six years. Who am I? 


5... In what states are the following 
golf courses located? 


Oakland Hills Inverness 
Baltusrol Oakmont 
Interlachen Medinah 

6 ... Pair these opponents in famous 


pitching duels: 
Denny Galehouse Charley Root 
Don Newcombe Bob Feller 
Floyd Giebell Gene Bearden 
Howard Ehmke Allie Reynolds 


- Name the major-league baseball clubs that once 
used these fields as their home parks. (A) Baker Bowl, (B) 
Washington Park, (C) League Park, (D) Navin Field. 


9... Shown below is the various footwear commonly used in six different sports. Study the photos 


carefully and identify the sports. 
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10... Do you recognize this famous sports photo? If you do, write a caption, in 50 words or less, 
identifying the game, the players shown, the umpire and the outcome. 


11...Here are some well-known sports 
nicknames. Identify the personalities they refer to. 


Bis oars a8 .........THE FOUR MUSKETEERS 

By see ve .. .THE HARD ROCK FROM DOWN UNDER 

ae er .....+...... THE DUKE OF TRALEE 
D......THE WISE WALRUS OF STRAWBERRY CANYON 
E...............THE CONNECTICUT SQUIRE 


F....................LE GROS BILL 
Bes ak .........THE CUBAN BON BON 
Bes...) > oes ........ LITTLE BOY BLUE 
I......:........ THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER 
1 Pie Moai seiaws .......THE OLD ROMAN 


12... What major upsets are the 
following men known for? 

(A) Sam Parks, Jr. 

(B) Joe Hunt 

(C) Blaine Rideout 


13... Name the colleges that won + 
these 1955 basketball titles: 

(A) NCAA 

(B) NIT 

{C) NAIA 2 


14... Identify the men in the fol- 
lowing groups: 

(A) The $100,000 Infield 

(B) Pitt's “Dream” Backfield 
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15... The play shown here is 
the celebrated KF-79 and it 
resulted in the winning touch- 
down of an historic bowl 
game. Name the ball-carrier 
(arrow), the bowl, the teams 
involved, the final score and 
the year of the game. 


e. f 


16... Match boxer with place of 
birth: 


Marcel Cerdan New York 
Max Baer Mexico 
Tony Canzoneri Algiers 
Chalky Wright Nebraska 
Gene Tunney Louisiana 


17... Tell what major colleges com- 
pete for these trophies: 

(A) The Old Beer Keg 

(B) The Keg 

(C) The Rag 


18 ... Which one of these won the 
U.S. Women’s tennis singles four 
times in a row? 

(A) Helen Wills Moody 

{B) Helen Jacobs 

(C) Alice Marble 

(D) Maureen Connolly 


19... Name the only fighter who 
ever campaigned in all eight weight 
divisions. 


20... Here are four men who managed a big-league team in successive years. Give their names, 
tell the years they managed and identify the team. 


D 
Entries must include Part 1 (in November SPORT) and Part 2 of the Giant Quiz. Incomplete entries will not be considered. 
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Hugh McElhenny had a wild and well-publicized career in college 


and it began to look as if the pros didn’t want him. But he buckled down with 


the 49ers to become the game’s most dangerous bundle of power 


The Most Exciting Runner 


By Bruce Lee 


football today is basically a passing game. All Na- 

tional Football League coaches realize that you get 
there faster and easier through the air. Running is only 
a sideline in the pro game. It’s a decoy, a change-of- 
pace, a method for keeping the defense honest. Most 
halfbacks and even some 220-pound fullbacks are as 
much pass-receivers as ball-carriers. Within such a 
dominant, and apparently successful, play pattern, it 
isn’t easy to become much more than a good journey- 
man runner. Which makes the case of Hugh McElhenny, 
who has become the most exciting runner in football, 
that much more unusual. 

Of course, playing for the San Francisco 49ers helps. 
The 49ers ran more than any other club in the NFL last 
year, and are doing the same this season. Part of the 
reason for this, some observers claim, is that the team 
lacks a really top-notch quarterback. But another part 
of the explanation lies in the abundance of excellent 
runners on the squaad—John Henry Johnson, Joe Perry, 
and that jolting, flying, hard-running, elusive, danger- 
ous bundle of power and grace known as Hurryin’ 
Hugh McElhenny. 

Los Angeles Ram quarterback Norm Van Brocklin 
commented recently, “You may be able to contain 
McElhenny for 58 minutes a game, but in those last 
two, he’ll burn you.” 

Commissioner Bert Bell says flatly, “McElhenny is 


\ EVEN old-timers grudgingly concede, professional 


the best runner in the history of the National Football 
League.” 

Tommy Timlin, a football official for more than 25 
years, goes even further. He says Hugh is the best run- 
ner of all time—college or pro. Many coaches believe 
that to leave Hugh off your all-time-best backfield 
would be as logical as arguing that Babe Ruth wasn’t 
a home-run hitter or Joe Louis couldn’t punch. 

And to the detractors who belittle McElhenny as a 
football “specialist” who can’t do anything except 
run, 49er head coach Norman P. (Red) Strader re- 
plies softly, ‘Was Paderewski criticized because he 
could only play the piano?” 

This Hugh McElhenny is the same curly-black-haired 
Scotch-Irishman, now 26 years old, who wore such a 
multi-colored cloak of temperament at the University 
of Washington that pro coaches fell all over themselves 
in the January, 1952, draft to avoid-picking him. Nine 
players were named ahead of McElhenny. Even the 
49ers, who picked him on the first round, listed a 
quarterback as their preferred first choice. 

The same trait—instinct—which has brought Mac 
success on the football field almost ruined him on the 
sidelines. With McElhenny, to think is to do—impulsive- 
ly and instantaneously. In his more mature years since 
college, he has leashed much of the off-field impulsive- 
ness, but he still explodes occasionally. Recently, for 
example, he knocked a policeman over his motorcycle. 
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Most of Hugh’s boisterous instincts, however, are 
channeled into trying to sprint 100 yards (or less) any 
time he has a football tucked under his arm. An amaz- 
ing “sense” of running plus marvelous physical equip- 
ment (198 pounds on a wide-shouldered, narrow- 
waisted 6/1” body) causes coaches, scouts, players and 
fans to lavish praise on the unbowed McElhenny head. 

Starting this, his fourth season as a pro, Hurricane 
Hugh panicked his legion of camp followers. Discour- 
agingly, he suffered a rib injury on the third practice 
day of training camp. This limited his appearance in 
the 49ers’ opening exhibition game against Washington 
to exactly three plays. 

Then he was hurt again in the second quarter of an 
exhibition against the Pittsburgh Steelers. He caught 
a swing pass from Y. A. Tittle, and, with a twisting, 
swerving, typical McElhenny run, weaved through 38 
yards of Steelers to a touchdown. It was his first TD— 
and his last play—of the exhibition season. Making the 
run, he aggravated a foot injury he had suffered as an 
ll-year-old child (described herein later). The pain 
refused to lessen. Finally, the 49ers sent him to see Dr. 
George Bennett of Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti- 
more. Dr. Bennett had successfully treated Joe Di- 
Maggio and Mickey Mantle of the Yankees for foot 
hurts. McElhenny is both DiMaggio and Mantle to the 
49ers. 

Dr. Bennett brought relief to the (——> TO PAGE 67) 
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THEY BUILD FOOTBALL PLAYERS 
IN STEUBENVILLE 


It’s at places like the cleat-scraped field of this small Ohio high school that 


the powerhouse machines that roll at California and Tennessee and Pitt are made 


By JIMMY BRESLIN 


lege football team, you do not begin with the 

packed stadiums or high-pressure practice ses- 
sions at South Bend, Ind., or Knoxville, Tenn., or 
wherever big-name institutions play the game. Nor 
do you go to the coaching staffs at these places. You 
start, instead, at a place like Harding Field, which is 
in Steubenville, Ohio. It is at Harding Field, and the 
cleat-scraped practice field behind it, where college 
football teams are made. It is because of Harding Field 
that the University of Iowa has an All-America guard, 
a crack end and a halfback who led the Big Ten in 
rushing last year. And it is for the same reason that 
Mississippi State, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh have 
tackles weighing well over 200 peunds—and the United 
States Naval Academy has a thick-bodied plebe who, 
in future years, figures to fill a line spot. 

Harding Field, you see, is the place where Steuben- 
ville High School—‘‘The Big Red’’—plays its football 
games. Steubenville High is nothing more than another 
secondary school in the sprawling Ohio picture. Nation- 
ally, it serves the same purpose—probably no better or 
worse—that Highland Park High of Dallas and John 
Adams of New York do. 

It is when you look at Steubenville’s football for- 
tunes that this high school becomes important. A close 
inspection of one Big Red team is like looking at col- 
lege football through a magnifying glass. You see why 
some institutions of higher learning always seem to 
acquire the type of student who can batter another 
for 60 minutes on Saturday afternoon. 


Wee: you tell the story of what makes a top col- 


In 1951, Steubenville High won nine of its ten games, 
the only loss coming on a last-minute touchdown by 
mighty Massillon, another builder of football players. 
The Big Red dressed 36 players that year and most 
of them were good ones. The team rolled through 
typically and traditionally tough state competition— 
in some cases with shocking ease—and at the end of 
the season was ranked second in the state. 

Even the last substitute, young and green, who sat 
on the bench during that successful season has passed 
out of Steubenville High by now. And in tracing what 
has happened to these players since 1951, you get a 
solid look at college football today. And you find out 
why college teams are made on Harding Field. 

Take Iowa, for example. The Hawkeyes started this 
season with a real hope of winning the Big Ten cham- 
pionship and spending Christmas at Pasadena getting 
ready for the Rose Bowl. Coach Forest Evashevski 
had a solid group of veterans on hand when the season 
began. Among them was Calvin Jones, the bull- 
necked, 223-pound guard who made every All-America 
team worth making last season. In 1951, Jones was 
the captain of Steubenville’s Big Red team, and he 
was named the best lineman in Ohio scholastic football. 

At one end, Iowa was well covered by Frank Gil- 
liam, 6-2, 185, who was a regular the day he became 
eligible and has been the team’s top pass-catcher for 
two years. Last season, Gilliam caught 27 passes, good 
for 294 yards and three touchdowns. In 1951 Gilliam 
was one of the reasons why Steubenville opponents 
found that wide plays to the (——> TO PAGE 70) 
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Steubenville High sent All-America guard Cal Jones, end Frank Gilliam and Howard (Tiny) Linn, tackle on that club, 
speedy back Eddie Vincent to Iowa. They were teammates on the 195] team. has been regular at Pitt for three years. 


Mississippi State took tackle Don Conkel (6-1, 223 
pounds). Don was a sub on the ’51 Steubenville team. 


His twin brother, Ron (same size, same position) went to 
Cincinnati. Altogether, nine teammates made college ball. 
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WHAT’S BEHIND 


Detroit fans may have been TH E BREAKUP 


a little surprised by the big 

dy 
player shuffle last summer, 0 iF TH Pe aes D Wi NGS? 
but nobody was really upset. . 
They know it’s all part of 


boss Jack Adams’ master plan 


By JACK ZANGER - 
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faith of Detroit’s hockey enthusiasts in their team’s 

player-swapping maneuvers. They greet the deal- 
ing-off of their top stars as calmly as they do a routine 
visit by the New York Rangers or the Chicago Black 
Hawks. Whenever one of their gallery favorites de- 
parts—and this is becoming an annual event in Detroit 
—Red Wing fans look up from their newspapers and 
tell themselves that Jack Adams, Detroit’s shrewd gen- 
eral manager, has outfoxed another one of his NHL 
rivals. . 

The most amazing thing about all this is that while 
Adams has been hustling players through his per- 
petually revolving door, his manipulations have 
spurred, not retarded, the Red Wings’ surge to seven 
National Hockey League titles in a row and four 
Stanley Cup victories. During this period, some 
70-odd players have filled the 18 positions on the Red 
Wings’ roster. Player-shuffling of this sort is generally 
practiced by the weaker teams, experimenting with 
limited manpower. But Adams’ realistic attitude, de- 
veloped in 30 years as master-mind of hockey’s most 
successful operation, has kept the Red Wings in a 
constant state of turnover. “We won the title (and 
Stanley Cup) in 1935-36 and 1936-37,” Adams says. 
“The next year we stood pat and finished last in our 
division. That taught me you can’t be sentimental in 
hockey and still be a winner.” 

Since capturing the first of their seven straight titles 
in 1948-49, the Red Wings have unsentimentally un- 
loaded such stars as Black Jack Stewart, Harry Lum- 
ley, Bill Quackenbush, Sid Abel (as player-coach to 
Chicago), Leo Reise and Metro Prystai. (The latter 
was dealt to the Black Hawks in mid-season last year 
in what amounted to a charity move to help the 
league’s weakest member.) 

Last summer, Adams pulled his biggest shakeup in 
recent years when he sent eight players from the 
1954-55 team to two other clubs in moves engineered 
to strengthen his NHL champions for the current sea- 
son. In the first week of July, he traded Tony Leswick, 
Glen Skov, Johnny Wilson and Benny Woit to Chicago 
for Dave Creighton, Johnny McCormack, Gordon Hol- 
lingworth and Jerry Toppazzini. Two weeks later, he 
stunned hockey fans everywhere by sending star goalie 
Terry Sawchuk along with Vic Stasiuk, Marcel Bonin 
and Lorne Davis (the player he got for Prystai) to Bos- 


N° BODY of fans anywhere can match the blind 


They’re Ex-Red Wings Now— 


ton for Bruin captain Ed Sandford, Real Chevrefils, 
Warren Godfrey, Gilles Boyvert and Norm Corcoran. 

What appears at first glance to be the breakup of 
the Red Wings, is in reality a program designed by 
Adams to achieve continuous rebuilding through a 
productive farm system and tradable players. When a 
player loses his value to the Red Wings, he is lopped 
off to make room for a younger man of equal ability 
coming up from one of their player-rich farms. In the 
process, they will also be disposing of a higher-salaried 
performer and replacing him with a low-scaled one, 
without, they hope, weakening the club. If Adams’ 
methods, in theory and effect, seem to mirror those of 
Branch Rickey, Adams will not be the one to destroy 
the illusion. 

Adams builds his teams around what he calls a 
hard-core of super-stars and supports it with a layer 
of hustling, aggressive players who have shown they 
can play the precision brand of hockey the Wings are 
known for. The nucleus, or hard-core, of the present 
club consists of Gordie Howe, Ted Lindsay, Red Kelly, 
Marty Pavelich, Marcel Pronovost, Earl Reibel and 
Alex Delvecchio. Howe, Lindsay, Kelly and Pavelich 
have played on all seven championship teams. It is 
also significant that all seven are home-grown players; 
the Wings will carry about 13 of these this season. 

“When a boy on one of our farms has reached ma- 
turity,” says Adams, ‘we believe in giving him a thor- 
ough trial with the Red Wings. We don’t bury our 
players. We felt Sawchuk was ready to play big- 
league hockey in 1950, so we brought him up to re- 
place Lumley.” Sawchuk proved Adams right by be- 
coming the league’s All-Star goalie in his freshman 
season, a distinction he held for the two succeeding 
years as well. Now Adams thinks he has a new Saw- 
chuk in rangy, 24-year-old Glen Hall, promoted from 
Edmonton, the Wings’ No. 1 farm. 

This, plus the elevation of rookies Norman Ullman 
and John (The Beast) Bucyk, both from Edmonton, 
can be considered extensions of the proved Adams pat- 
tern. Room was made for them on the Wings’ roster 
when Creighton and McCormack, two of the players 
Adams got in the four-for-four swap with Chicago, 
were sent to the Rangers and Edmonton, respectively. 
With 11 championships in 22 years, the last seven in a 
row, nobody in hockey really believes the breakup of 
the Red Wings will result in a breakdown. 


3 TERRY SAWCHUK 
6 MARCEL BONIN 
7 BENNY WOIT 

8 TONY LESWICK 


1 VIC STASIUK fi 
2 GLEN SKOV 

3 METRO PRYSTAI 

4 JOHN WILSON 


Members of past Detroit NHL title clubs, all but Prystai of the players above were traded away by Adams after 1954-55 season. 
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HE BOO K 


The Mickey Cochrane Story 


Nobody ever fought harder on the ball field than Black Mike, whose dream of becoming a 


manager came true. But his fighting heart cost him a nervous breakdown and a tragic beaning 


By Frank Graham 


south of Boston. The year is 1913. There is a ten- 

year-old boy trudging down the street toward a 
baseball field, a bat over his shoulder, a glove hooked 
in his belt. He is big for his age, broad-shouldered 
and sturdy-limbed, and he has a shock of black hair, 
blue eyes, and a rounded, solid jaw. He is what they 
call in the town a Black Irish. 

Stop him on his way and ask him: ‘‘What would you 
like to be when you grow up?” You'll get a shrug 
or, at most, a short answer which will enlighten you 
little, if at all. He knows what he wants, but he won’t 
tell you, because if he does, you might laugh. He wants 
to be the manager of a major-league ball club. 

When his time comes, he will go all the way. He 
will become a major-league player, a major-league 
manager and, in 1947, he will be elected to the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame. His name is Gordon Stanley 
Cochrane. 


{ie is Bridgewater, Mass., a town roughly 50 miles 


See him now. He is 52 years old and rather on the 
portly side, but his hair is as black, his eyes as piercing 
blue, as when he was ten years old. No one calls him 
Gordon. No one ever has, except his mother. He’s 
Mickey to the fans, as he was to the kids with whom 
he played in Bridgewater. To those in baseball, he’s 
Mike. 

He was one of the greatest catchers baseball ever 
has known, first with the Philadelphia Athletics, then 
with the Detroit Tigers, and he owns a pocketful of 
records to prove it. As manager of the Tigers, he 
won two pennants and one World Series. He was away 
from baseball for a short while but, happily for base- 
ball, he has always come back, most recently as a 
scout for the Yankees. His beat is Michigan and 
southern Ontario. In the spring, at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., he puts on a uniform again to serve temporarily 


as a member of the Yankees’ expert coaching staff. 

It has been a long road for him, from Bridgewater 
to the Stadium, where once he so fiercely opposed the 
Yankees, but which he now uses as a home base. He 
has known both triumphs and troubles along the way, 
and he has taken both in stride, because he is a man as 
rugged in mind and heart as he is in body. Once he 
was very close to death, and he lost his job on top 
of it all, but he came back from the shadows and 
from the bitterness of disillusionment to stand on his 
feet again and go on to reap the greatest honor offered 
by the sport to which, as a boy, he promised to 
dedicate his life. 

Mike laughs now when he tells you that, at ten, he 
was ambitious to become a big-league manager. “A 
lot of kids want to be big-league players,’ he said, 
“but I don’t know of another who looked beyond that 
to the manager’s job. How did I happen to think of it? 
Who knows? What makes kids think of things? Maybe 
I just had to be the boss.” 

The boss? Let’s say, instead, the leader, for that’s 
what he has always been. Men who went to Boston 
University with him in the early Twenties still sound 
a little breathless as they tell of his feats on the ball 
field, the football field, the cinder track, the basketball 
court and in the boxing ring. He was, they say, the 
greatest athlete ever to attend the university—in- 
cluding the late, ill-starred Harry Agganis. In his 
own time there, Mickey became a legend, especially on 
the gridiron, where he frequently led an overmatched 
Boston U. team to blazing victory or rallied his mates, 
time and again, in the blood and sweat of defeat. 

“T guess I just had to be in all the sports,” he says. 
“T wasn't happy unless there was a game of some 
kind going on. Football was my favorite sport in 
those days. I liked baseball a lot of course. That still 
was going to be my field when I got out of college, 
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Wide World 


An iron man behind the plate, Mickey caught over 100 games for 11 seasons in a 
row, hit .320 in the majors, made the Hall of Fame in 1947. The bad rap he 
took when the Cardinals ran wild in ’?31 World Series (above) still rankles him. 


although by this time I had about given up on my 
ambition to become a manager. Football, though, 
gave me all the thrills I could hope for then in any 
sport. I was quarterback in my first year, and a half- 
back in the next two. I liked the passing, the running, 
the kicking and the body contact. 

“Of the winter sports, I liked boxing best. We had 
a pretty good team. Our light-heavyweight was my 
roommate, Charlie Farrell, and he was a very good 
one—the same Charlie Farrell you know as the actor. 
I boxed at 160 pounds. We met all the New England 
colleges that had boxing teams and we had a lot of 
fun.” 

At college, Mickey was a third-baseman, but when 
he went to Dover, Delaware, in the summer of 1923, 
he switched to catching. “It wasn’t because I wanted 
to,” he says. ‘But they already had a third-baseman 
and I had to either catch or go home. So I caught. 
The hardest problem I had to solve in the beginning 
was how to catch foul flies. I wasn’t used to having 
balls hit straight up over my head, and then, it seemed 
to me, go off in all directions at once. Many a one I 
chased right into the ground before I learned to catch 
them in my glove. Until I did, the club kept me only 
for my hitting, because I must have been the worst 
looking catcher anybody ever saw. 

“I finally made it, though. One day, Tom Turner, 
who owned the Portland club in the Pacific Coast 
League and did most of his own scouting, arrived in 
Dover and told our manager he had come to look at 
a catcher named Frank King, of whom he had heard 
when he’d first come East a few days before. So he 
looked at King and bought him. I was King. It was a 
league where a lot of college kids played under 
assumed names to protect their eligibility, and I had 
taken the name of King. Not because I had any 
eligibility to protect, since I’d graduated that June. I 
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guess I just wanted to protect my reputation. If I 
was a flop, nobody would know who I was, and I 
could start all over again some place else.” 

One year in the Coast League was all Mickey needed. 
He hit .333 and the Athletics bought him. “The A’s 
trained at Fort Myers, Fla., in the spring of 1925 for 
the first time,” says Mickey. “There are two things I 
remember best from that spring. One was meeting 
Thomas A. Edison, who had his winter home there. 
The first day he came out to the ball park, Mr. Mack 
introduced all the players to him. Al Simmons was 
right ahead of me in the line and Mr. Edison asked 
him what position he played. When Al said he was 
the leftfielder, Mr. Edison said: ‘Oh! I thought you 
were a batter!’ 

» “And Al said: ‘I am, Mr. Edison, believe me.’ 
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Beaning, in 1937, ended Mick’s playing career and almost his life. He returned in ’38, only to be fired as Tiger manager in August. 


“The other thing I remember, even better, is how 
nice Mr. Mack was to me—and how, for a long time, 
I couldn’t convince him that I was a major-league 
catcher. I knew I didn’t look like one but that was 
because I was scared finding myself in a major-league 
camp and I was trying so hard it hurt. One day, Mr. 
Mack said to me: ‘Weren’t you a third-baseman before 
you became a catcher?’ 

“T told him I was and he said: ‘Well, I’ll try you 
there instead.’ 

“So he did. I guess I wasn’t too bad, but I think it 
was the way I hit the ball in the practice games that 
made him keep me. Anyway, I was still with the 
club when the season opened. Cy Perkins was the 
catcher. Jimmie Dykes was at third base most of the 
time. I was neither a catcher nor a third-baseman. 
Sometimes I caught batting practice, sometimes I 
worked out at third base. But when the game started, 
I was always on the bench. I was still there when the 
game was over, too. : 

“Then, one day, when we were coming from behind 
and had a chance to win the game, with two out and 
two on, it was Cy’s turn to hit. Cy never was too much 


of a hitter, and at this particular time he was in a 
slump. Mr. Mack looked down the bench to where I 
was sitting and said: ‘You hit for Cy, Cochrane.’ 

“TI doubled, driving in the two runners, and we got 
a couple of hits after that and a couple of more runs 
and Mr. Mack said to me: ‘You catch the rest of the 
game.’ 

“TJ was buckling on my shinguards and Cy looked at 
me and smiled and said: ‘Well, there goes my job.’ 

“You know what a nice fellow Cy is. It hurt me to 
hear him say that and yet I couldn’t help feeling glad, 
too. I knew he was right. I knew that once I got in 
there, nobody would get me out. I wasn’t scared any 
more. I could catch and now I had a chance to really 
prove it to Mr. Mack, and with my hitting, I was in 
to stay.” : 

And so, of course, he was. Perkins remained with 
the ball club, but Mickey was the catcher. He caught 
134 games in that season of 1925. For nine seasons in 
a row, he caught 100 or more games for the A’s. (He 
continued his string the next two years with Detroit.) 

“As we moved on in the league,” Mickey says, “and 
Mr. Mack kept building up the pitching staff, I got a 
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post-graduate course in catching. At our peak, we had 
four of the best pitchers any club ever had—Lefty 
Grove, George Earnshaw, Rube Walberg and Ed 
Rommel—and each was different. 

“Mose Grove had speed ... and more speed. The 
tougher the hitter, the faster he pitched. In the begin- 
ning, he was very wild. Catching him was like catch- 
ing bullets from a rifleman with bad aim. Earnshaw 
had speed, too. Not like Grove’s, but more than most 
pitchers, and he also had a curve. Walberg wasn’t so 
-fast, but he had a great curve ball. And Rommel had 
a knuckler. Once I got Mose calmed down, Ed was 
the hardest to catch. Nobody knows where a knuckle- 
ball is going, including the pitcher. But I had to follow 
it. I didn’t do too badly. I still had a thumb and four 
fingers on my right hand.” 

Mickey was in three World Series with the A’s. In 
1929, they beat the Cubs in five games. In 1930, they 
beat the Cardinals. In 1931, they lost to the Cardinals. 

“The 1929 series,’ Mike says, “is one I like to re- 
member. We won, I had no trouble with my pitchers, 
and I hit .400. Nineteen-thirty wasn’t bad, either. We 
won, so even if I did hit only .222, and naturally would 
have liked to do much better, it was all right with me. 
But 1931 is the one I would like to forget.” 

That was the Series in which Pepper Martin, out 
of Temple, Okla., in a succession of one-man forays 
against the Athletics, earned the right to be called 
“The Wild Horse of the Osage.” He hit .500, and of his 
12 hits, one was a home run and four were doubles. 
He ranged all over his third-base station and made 
what he called “desperado” plays. But, above all, he 
stole five bases. At the New York baseball writers’ 
show that winter, one of the writers, wearing a St. 
Louis uniform, sang to the tune of “Good Night, 
Sweetheart”: : 

“Good-bye, Mickey, this is Pepper Martin, 

I’m on first base and I must get startin’, 

The way I feel, there’s nothing I won’t steal, 

So, good-bye Mickey, good-bye.” 

The song made a terrific hit at the dinner, but when 
he heard of it, it seared Mickey to his soul. He’d heard 
too much about Martin already, from the fans, from 
the newspapers, from his own teammates. Harried 
and worried throughout the series, he couldn’t sleep, 
couldn’t hit—and couldn’t pick off Martin. The knowi- 
edge that Pepper’s romps on the bases were no fault 
of his, but rather the fault of the Philadelphia pitchers, 
was of no comfort to him. It only rankled within him 
because, when he raged at the pitchers, they were 
deaf to him, or in ignorance or self-defense, were 
scornful of him. 

“T couldn’t have shot him down with a gun,’ he 
says bitterly. “How could I, when the pitchers couldn’t 
hold him on base? The best base-runners will tell 
you, they don’t steal on the catcher, they steal on the 
pitcher.” 

This, of course, is true. Give the runner the jump 
and the catcher is lost. 

“Nobody in our league ever had run on our pitchers 
like that,” Mickey says, ‘and so they’d never learned 
to hold a runner on. The only pitcher we had who 
knew how to hold up a runner was Waite Hoyt. Martin 


Mickey always has come back to the game, first as general 
manager of A’s, now as Yankee scout, training-camp coach. 


didn’t run on him. But he wasn’t in there long enough 
to make any difference.” 

In 1933, in Detroit, Stanley Harris had a good ball 
club, molded, you might say, with his own hands. But 
by that time, he had lost interest in it. 

“T’m through,” he said to the late Frank Navin, who 
owned the club. 

Navin didn’t want him to quit. 

“Not now,” he said. “We’ve got the club we’ve been 
hoping for, We haven’t won a pennant here since 
1909. What if we finished fifth this year? You were 
still building. With this club, we can win next year.” 

“That’s what I believe,’ Harris said. “Get a good 
manager and he’ll win for you.” 

Reluctantly, Navin accepted Harris’s resignation. 
Then he bought Mickey from the Athletics for $100,000 
and installed him as playing manager. His own belief 
—and Harris’s—was realized. In 1934, for the first 
time in 25 years, the Tigers won the pennant. Detroit 
fans were beside themselves with joy. So was Navin. 
And so, naturally, was Mickey. Then came the World 
Series. Entered upon so hopefully, it was to be an- 
other series that Mickey would like to forget. 

That year, the Cardinals won the pennant in the 
National League. The Cardinals managed by Frank 
Frisch. The Cardinals of Dizzy and Paul Dean. Of 
Pepper Martin again. Of Leo Durocher and Joe Med- 
wick and Wild Bill Hallahan and Ernie Orsatti and 
Ripper Collins and Bill Delancey. In short, The Gas 
House Gang. They had (——> TO PAGE 95) 
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THE GREY CUP 


Canada’s Football Circus é 


When East meets West for the Dominion championship, scalpers have a field day, steers 


and chuckwagons barrel into town, and the country in general has a wild, non-stop party 


By ERIC WHITEHEAD 


Michael Burns 
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wife had her husband brought in and booked for assault and 

battery. With the evidence—two beautiful black eyes on 
his wife—staring him in the face, the husband was stuck with 
a plea of guilty. However, in a swift, perceptive stroke of stern 
British justice, it was not the husband but the wife who almost 
went to the pokey. The magistrate found her guilty of extreme 
provocation, lectured her soundly, and finally dismissed the case. 

You see, the lady, upset over the idea of being left home while 
her husband went to the Grey Cup football game, had hidden 
his ticket, and he had been forced to stay home and listen to the 
game on the radio. : 

That sort of thing, in Canada, is definitely not cricket. Come 
national football championship time, practically everyone in the 
Dominion goes looking for a Grey Cup ticket. Many a football 
fan would give his right arm—or at least a scalper’s price up to 
$100—to get a ticket to the nation’s lustiest sports classic, the 
battle between East and West that divides the country right down 
the middle. Upwards of 14,000,000 feverish Canadians get mixed 
up in the battle. 

What is it about the Grey Cup that can stir up the usually 


(): a Saturday afternoon in November, 1952, a Toronto house- 


subdued Canadians? In the U. S. football fans have the bowl - 


games, the Shrine game, the pro championship and a horde of 
other inter-area tiffs of imposing stature, and who’s to say which 
is the biggest and best? In Canada, there is absolutely no doubt 
about it. The Grey Cup game is it. This one is everybody’s 
championship. Not in any other sport, including hockey, is 
there anything to rival this as the king of all Canadian cham- 
pionships. Theoretically, any league team, college or profes- 
sional, can challenge for the battered old silver mug donated by 
the country’s one-time (1904-11) governor general, Earl Grey. 
However, nowadays it always boils down to a glorious donny- 
brook between the pro champions of the Big Four League in 
the East and the Western Interprovincial Football Union in 
the West. 

Last year it was coach Douglas “Peahead’ Walker’s flashy 
Montreal Alouettes versus coach Pop Ivey’s Edmonton Eskimos. 
Ivey and Walker, both distinguished alumni of U. S. gridirons, 
were taking their first crack at the big game. (——> To pacE 93) 


Grey Cup festivities mix Wild West showmanship with 
typical convention spirit, from riding bucking broncos 
through town to erecting oil derricks in hotel lobbies, 
making flapjacks in downtown Toronto street (below). 


Michael Burns 


Promotion even includes contest for “Miss Grey 
Cup.” Ilse Leverenz was a candidate last year. 
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Big Man On Small Campus 


Had he gone to Notre Dame—which he almost did—Charlie Sticka would be a 


good All-America bet this fall. Instead he’s playing for little Trinity—and liking it 


By Ed Linn 


be seen on any of the several All-America teams, 

either the official ones picked by anybody who can 
get a newspaper or magazine to publish them, or the 
unofficial ones picked by 14-year-old boys from Ft. 
Wayne. Charlie Sticka plays for Trinity College (lo- 
cation: Hartford, Conn.; enrollment: 930) and Trinity 
will have an All-America football player when Liber- 
ace plays defensive left tackle for Paul Brown. 

If Bronko Nagurski had played for Trinity, the ex- 
perts would have narrowed their eyelids, allowed that 
he was a good small college back and listed him among 
the honorable mentions, between the M’s and the O’s. 
We are not claiming that Charlie Sticka is a second 
Nagurski, now, because we don’t have any more guts 
than anybody else. About all anyone can guarantee 
about players from schools like Trinity is that they sit 
high atop their own little roosts. 


WV ARE inclined to doubt that Charlie Sticka will 


As a matter of fact, Sticka is known around the 
sports desks of the country not as a man who has run 
1,500 yards in two years, for an average of six yards 
per carry, but as a man who almost jumped 836 miles 
from the campus of Trinity to the campus of Notre 
Dame, an average of 836 miles per jump. 

The jump from Trinity to Notre Dame is not meas- 
ured in miles, however, but in worlds. While a Notre 
Dame regular starts as a third-team All-America with 
every opportunity for advancement, a Trinity footballer 
accepts bloody noses as his only reward. 

Even around Hartford, there is some difference of 
opinion about Sticka’s chances with the pros. His 
coach, Dan Jessee, thinks he can make it, but Jessee 
is a prejudiced witness. Bill Newell of the Hartford 
Courant says: “He doesn’t get off fast enough for a 
pro back. He’s a real good all-around football man, 
though. A tremendous linebacker and blocker. He 
may make it as a defensive back or an offensive guard.” 

On the other hand, Harold Ogden of the Hartford 
Times says: “I’m not afraid to go out on a limb on this 
kid. He can’t miss. He’s fast enough and he’s powerful 
enough. And he’s never had a bad game, not even 
while he was playing out the season last year on one 
leg.” 

The best figure on any player, big college or small, 
would be presumed to come from the pro scouts, who 
earn their bread from an ability to rate a man against 
an aristocratic set of standards rather than against the 
21 other guys on the field. Jack White, the San Fran- 
cisco 49er scout, wrote in his report on the 5-11, 200- 
pound Sticka: “Strong, rugged, hard-running, has good 
speed outside, power to run inside, (——> TO PAGE 76) 
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Sticka, shown here romping for a gain against Coast Guard. 
has had pro scouts following him for the last two seasons. 
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The hunter should examine his rifle carefully before going out in the field. The hunter above has removed the bolt from his 


Marlin .22 repeater and is looking down the muzzle to make sure there are no obstructions. 


WRONG: Hunters are carrying rifles with muzzles pointed RIGHT: Rifles are carried in safety position with muzzles 
toward each other. Accidental firing could cause injuries. pointed away from each other. Rule applies at all times. 
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THE NRA’S 
SAFETY RULES 
FOR HUNTERS 


You can have fun—and stay alive, too—if 


you'll follow this simple and basic gun code 


woods this season, on the prowl for deer, rabbit, 
pheasant and the other secretive creatures who 
help make life so bearable for so many people. Un- 
fortunately, among those 14 million enthusiasts, there 
will be a small, but heartbreaking, percentage who 
will come away with nothing—not even their lives. 
The statistics are there for everyone to see, compiled 
as a public service by the National Rifle Association, RIGHT (below): Safety is on, rifle placed down first. 
an organization which recognizes the importance of 
hunting safety. Two years ago in the United States 
there were 1,166 hunting casualties, and 19 percent of 
them were fatal. The appalling part of the 1953 casual- 
ty list (the NRA hadn’t as yet compiled the 1954 report 
as this was being written) was that 43 percent of the 
casualties involved hunters 19 years of age or under. 
Now, it stands to reason that the more inexperienced 
the hunter the more chance for (——> TO PAGE 87) 


[} vee to 14 million Americans will be out in the 
) 


WRONG (above): Rifle in firing position, muzzle up. 


Rifle should always be on safety except when in actual use. 
Marlin .22 (above) has finger safety lever back of trigger. 


HOPALONG CASSADY 


Game-Busting Buckeye 


A Columbus kid, who grew up with a dream of playing for Ohio State, he was told he was 


too small for big-time football. Now he’s in his fourth year of running riot in the Big Ten 


By BILL FURLONG 


be frustrated by an unrequited love. As a high 

school senior and the second highest football scorer 
in Columbus, Ohio, he did not lack affection. He was 
wooed and flattered—by Wisconsin, Notre Dame, and 
Kentucky, among others—but never seduced. “My 
mind was in those other places,” he said later, “but 
my heart was at Ohio State.” 

His cross-town excursions to the grey concrete 
horseshoe of Ohio State’s football stadium were purely 
recreational. Not even his coaches at Columbus 
Central High School were convinced that he would 
make a Big Ten football team. “He was a good high 
school player,” says Frank Howe, then assistant, now 
head coach at Columbus Central, “but he wasn’t the 
best in the city. We weren’t sure that he was the 
best on our team. He was fast and agile but he was 
also small and light. We figured that a boy his size 
would do much better in small-college football.” 


f the time, Howard Cassady thought sure he would 


Color by Wide World 


Purdue has Hopalong corraled here but later let him squirm 
away on a 68-yard touchdown run in last fall’s State game. 
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Even when he was finally summoned to the green- 
walled office of Ohio State football coach Woody 
Hayes, the 155-pound Cassady was uncertain of his 
welcome. “I only weigh 175-180,” he lied gracefully. 
“Is that heavy enough?” 

Hayes gave him a long, appraising look. “That’s 
heavy enough,” he said, “if you’re good enough.” 

This first meeting between coach and prospective 
player was one of the most fortuitous occasions in the 
history of Ohio State football. Since 1952, Howard 
Cassady has spent his autumn Saturdays demolishing 
the football hopes of Ohio State’s opponents. The 
practice has made him the best-known college half- 
back in America and brought to Ohio State the Big 
Ten title, a national championship, and a 20-7 victory 
over Southern California in the last Rose Bowl game. 

Now, at 175 pounds and five feet ten inches, Cassady 
has broad shoulders—he wears a size 40 jacket— 
narrow waist, narrow hips, and thin sprinter’s legs. 
But the most provocative of his many athletic virtues 
is his eruptive ability to break up football games. This 
gift is uniformly admired in Columbus but draws less 
enthusiastic response elsewhere. In Madison, Wis- 


consin, Cassady’s virtues are regarded as only slightly 
more commendable than those of Jesse James. The 
University of Wisconson has lost four football games 
in the last three years. Three of- them were to Ohio 
State. All three of these losses could be traced more 
or less directly to Howard Cassady. 

In 1952, Cassady contributed two touchdowns—one 
of them on a 5l-yard run—and 113 yards in Ohio 
State’s 23-14 upset of Wisconsin. In 1953, he gathered 
in a pass and scampered 60 yards for the winning 
touchdown as Ohio State nipped the Badgers, 20-19, 
in the last three minutes of play. 

Then last year came the crushing climax. Late in the 
third period, undefeated Wisconsin led undefeated 
Ohio State, 7-3. Under the expert guidance of quarter- 
back Jim Miller, who had not had a pass intercepted 
all season, Wisconsin moved purposefully to the Ohio 
State 20-yard-line. But here Cassady picked off a 
pass. He darted for the sidelines, broke into the clear 
behind a block by end Bill Michaels, danced coyly 
past the Wisconsin safety man, and rambled 88 yards 
for a touchdown. The run, later labelled the most 
spectacular of the year by the Associated Press sports 


Wisconsin’s white-jerseyed Badgers try to catch their chief tormentor. Cassady’s nifty running has beaten them in three games. 


writers, ignited Ohio State; in the next nine minutes 
it scored three more touchdowns. The final score: 
Ohio State 31, Wisconsin 14. 

Up in the press box, Guy Sundt, athletic director at 
Wisconsin, sighed bitterly. “Well, that’s three games 
we lost because of Cassady,’ he said. “At least we 
won't have to face him again.’ It was then that he 
learned that Cassady was only a junior and had an- 
other year of eligibility left. Sundt nobly refrained 
from slashing his throat. 

Cassady is neither discriminatory nor quixotic in his 
game-breaking tendency. He will lavish it upon any- 
one on the Ohio State schedule. Against Indiana last 
year, he picked off a fumble in mid-air and scampered 
68 yards for a touchown as Ohio State won, 28-0. 
Against California, he scored first on a 21-yard run, 
then later on a 29-yard sortie which clinched a 21-13 
victory for Ohio State. Against Purdue, he netted 157 
yards in 14 tries and scored on a 68-yard spurt as 
Ohio State won, 28-6. Against Michigan he burst 
away for a 5l-yard gain from the Ohio State 12 only 
seconds after Michigan had failed to score in four at- 
tempts from within the Ohio State four. After Cas- 
sady’s run, the Wolverines quickly yielded two touch- 
downs as Ohio State finished the season unbeaten, 
21-7. 

The frequent intersections of Cassady with good 
fortune are not entirely accidental. On the 88-yard 
run against Wisconsin last year, he noticed Miller, 
the Badger quarterback, glance at Temp, the right 
end, then look quickly away as the play started. “I 
figured it was a pass to Temp, with him coming fast 
downfield, then cutting across,” says Cassady. “There 
just wasn’t room enough behind me for him to go 
deep.” So he played Temp loose, invited Miller’s pass, 
then stepped in and rudely stole the football. This 
was no isolated case. A year earlier, against Wisconsin, 
Cassady noticed Harlan Carl, the fleet Wisconsin de- 
fensive halfback, edging closer on each pass to the 
Wisconsin right flat. “I think I can draw him in, then 
lick him,” Cassady told quarterback Dave Leggett in 
a huddle. And he did—with the play that whipped 
Wisconsin. 

An apt, serious student of football, Cassady ap- 
proaches the sport with a rare and rational intensity. 
Before each game, he seeks a private lesson on the 
“bread-and-butter”’ tactics of Ohio State’s next op- 
ponent from the coaching staff. During the first half 
of every game, he studies, his opponents’ tactics with 
the absorbed scrutiny of a general watching the flow 
of combat on a battle map. “By half-time, I can usually 
tell what their pass patterns are and when they run 
certain pass plays,” he says. “I suppose a safety man 
must expect a pass on every play until he sees other- 
wise. But there are a lot of little things that help tip 
you off. You watch the guards and tackles—if they 
come hard at you downfield, you can expect a run. 
If they hold or float, then you start looking for a pass.” 
He acknowledges that this system isn’t infallible. 
“Those coaches are smart,” he says. “They pull their 
linemen to run interference or hold them on a fade- 
away. What you think is a pass suddenly becomes a 
run. But that’s what makes this game great. Every- 
body’s trying to fool you—and sometimes they do.” 

To Cassady, each game is a duel, an exciting mental 
challenge where physical equipment is merely a tool 
of shrewd headwork. “The ball-carrier almost always 
has the advantage in a broken or open field.” he says. 
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Columbus Dispatch 


Howard married his high school sweetheart, Betty Jean Geh- 
ring, in freshman year. They have a son, two-year-old Craig. 


“He can set himself mentally before he makes a move. 
But a defenseman doesn’t have that chance. He has 
to come at the runner pretty much at full speed; he 
doesn’t know what the ball-carrier is going to do and 
he can’t take any chances.” 

Still, the defenseman is not helpless. ‘‘He can make 
the ball-carrier give up his choice of time,” says 
Cassady, “and thus seize an advantage. That’s what 
open-field running really is—a duel between two men 
to make the other commit himself first. That’s why 
you see some ball-carriers head back to the center 
of the field, almost directly at the safetyman. It keeps 
the ball-carrier from being pinned against the side- 
lines, where his choices are pretty narrow, and it 
forces the safety man to commit himself sooner.” 

Cassady functions faithfully within the strict de- 
fensive framework of coach Woody Hayes: “Give a 
runner as much ground as you need to stop him, but 
don’t give him a touchdown.” The same strategy is 
employed on passes—Hayes concedes the completion 
of the short ones as long as he can stop the long ones. 
If an opponent moves downfield on short passes against 
Ohio State, the Buckeye secondary, deployed primarily 
for defense against long passes, gradually closes like an 
accordion as the goal line crowds them until even the 
short passes are stopped. Last year, nobody scored on 
a long run or a long pass against Cassady, although 
Wisconsin scored against Ohio State with a combina- 
tion of a short pass and run. On (——> ON PAGE 72) 


BOXING'‘S 


CUMS ER i OLE 


CHAMPIONS 


the heavyweights 


By Lester Bromberg 


S 82,000 watched in amazement, Jack Dempsey 
came hurtling out of the ring, head first. Luis Angel 
Firpo, who had been down seven times previously, 

stood there, as surprised as anyone at the champ’s 
predicament. Dempsey slid down over the narrow 
fing apron, crashing onto Jack Lawrence, boxing 
writer for the then New York Tribune. It was a mo- 
ment of utter confusion for nearly everybody, includ- 
ing referee Johnny Gallagher, who hadn’t begun a 
count. But not for Dempsey. As he thrashed around in 
Lawrence’s lap, he yelled: ‘““Get me back in there, get 
me back in there. I’ll fix him.” 

Dempsey got back into the ring at the Polo Grounds 

that evening of September 14, 1923, and knocked out 
Firpo in the next round, the second. His unquenchable 


fighting ardor, along with his trip-hammer punching, 
once again had proved why William Harrison Dempsey 
is, and probably will remain, the best known of all 
heavyweight champions. 

This never was an easy league. It always drew the 
best of this country and other lands. It is the toughest 
division in boxing for two specific reasons: It is the 
only class without a weight limit. It is the only class 
in which a champion puts his title on the line every 
time he fights. 

Its rulers have included many illustrious boxing 
figures ... lordly John L. Sullivan, scientific James J. 
Corbett, freakish Bob Fitzsimmons, powerful James J. 
Jeffries. Then the brilliant but ill-starred Jack John- 
son. In Dempsey’s time, there was perfectionist Gene 


Illustrated by Griffith Foxley 
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JOHN L, SULLIVAN 
1882-1892 


BOB FITZSIMMONS 
1897-1899 


JIM JEFFRIES 
1899-1905 


JACK JOHNSON 
1908-1915 


SPORT 


EDITORS' NOTE: 


Continuing our histories of the 
boxing divisions, this is the big 
boys’ story, from John L. to the 
present. Next: The Lightweights 


Tunney; in more recent years, Joe Louis, 
long-reigning, long-admired, and the tire- 
less, hard-punching, hard-working Rocky 
Marciano. 

But let’s look back. It is indisputable that 
England cradled the heavyweight cham- 
pionship. One hundred years before Amer- 
ica had seen pioneering bare-knuckled 
fighters, the British were acclaiming the 
likes of James Figg and Jack Broughton. 
Britain’s succession often was disputed 
but history justifies the claimants, who in- 
cluded Daniel Mendoza, Jack Johnson, Jem 
Belcher and Tom Cribb. Cribb, in the early 
1800s, faced the first American challenges, 


1926-1928 
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JACK 
DEMPSEY 
1919-1926 


1937-1949 ; 


1952-1955 
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by Bill Richmond and Tom Molineaux. In 1860, John 
C. Heenan went to England and met Tom Sayers. After 
42 rounds, toughs broke up the fight and the story is 
that they were saving Sayers from defeat. 

Probably the true father of the international title 
was Jem Mace, a notable English heavyweight who 
toured this country in the 1870’s. Tom Allen and Joe 
Goss, other Englishmen, followed him here. Mace’s 
retirement and the emergence of Goss as top man set 
the stage for the creation of a heavyweight champion- 
ship pretty much as it is known today. 

The means to this end was Paddy Ryan, Tipperary- 
born 220-pounder from Troy, N. Y. Ryan was a rough- 
and-tumble brawler with few ~genuine skills. He man- 
aged to subdue the smaller Goss when they met in 
1880, but had to go 87 rounds to do it. 

That had been Ryan’s first recorded bout and appar- 
ently he didn’t fight again until nearly two years later. 
This occasion was a match with a rawboned young 
fellow by the name of John Lawrence Sullivan, from 
Boston. Sullivan had polished off Goss in two rounds 
but possession of the title had given Ryan prestige and 
he was favored to win. 

They fought on the lawn of a hotel in Mississippi 
City, Miss., on February 7, 1882. From the beginning, 
Ryan was at the mercy of Sullivan, literally a Boston 
Strong Boy. ‘‘After three rounds,” a ringsider wrote: 
‘it was evident Sullivan could have ended it at any 
time.” 

Sullivan finished it in the ninth and then ran the 100 
yards to his dressing room near the hotel. Then he was 
off to New Orleans and a week’s carousing. And it 
wasn’t merely in New Orleans that the splendid-look- 
ing king of the ring was a sought-after guest. Every- 
where the new champ went, gentlemen of elegance, 
and ladies, too, were eager to drink to him—and with 
him. 

In subsequent months, Sullivan's pace of living left 
the sporting public aghast. For the time being, at least, 


No-foul rule was introduced after Max Schmeling took the title from Jack 
Sharkey (left) on a foul. Joe Louis (above) defended his crown 25 times, 
seven in a “Bum of the Month” campaign, That’s John Paychek down. 


his physique was able to handle it. In 1883-84 he toured 
for eight months, offering $1,000 to any opponent who 
could last four rounds. Nobody made it. He knocked 
out every one of the 59 who faced him. 

At the height of his glory, Sullivan went on a tri- 
umphant and wild tour of Europe and England, draw- 
ing huge crowds to his few fights and having a gigantic 
good time. When he returned home, the champ re- 
ceived taunting challenges to meet Jake Kilrain. John 
L. was mad about the taunts but he wasn’t fit to fight 
Kilrain or anybody else. 

Nat Fleischer, in his biography of Sullivan, wrote, 
“He had dissipated himself into a sickbed. Even that 
iron constitution couldn’t avoid breaking down. There 
couldn’t be a return to the ring for him until he had 
a physical overhauling.” The overhauling job was given 
to William Muldoon, a tough conditioner. Six months 
of rigid living and training were prescribed—and ful- 
filled. 

When John L. faced Kilrain on July 8, 1889, at Rich- 
burg, Miss., he was a reasonable facsimile of his vibrant 
self. He destroyed Jake in 75 rounds in what was to 
be the last bare-knuckle heavyweight title fight. 

How long did John L. stay in shape? About as long 
as it took him to get out of Muldoon’s sight. Shortly 
after the Kilrain bout, Sullivan and Muldoon broke 
permanently. 

Now Sullivan was in the theater. Cast as a black- 
smith, he played for months in a play called “‘Honest 
Hearts and Willing Hands.” He couldn’t act; he growled 
his lines. But he was John L. Sullivan and the show 
packed them in wherever it went. 

In 1891, Australian bookings awaited the champion, 
now over 30, heavier and more arrogantly self-indul- 
gent than ever. He was to sail from San Francisco. 
While in that city, he agreed to a four-round exhibition 
with a local opponent, an ex-bank clerk named James 
J. Corbett. Sullivan specified that they would spar in 
evening clothes using heavy gloves. It was a strange 
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Max Baer, who had the tools but not the temperament to be a great champ, lifted title from ponderous Primo Carnera (on the deck). 


Photos by INP 


attitude but Corbett humored John L. The exhibition 
left the spectators cold but Corbett told a friend, “‘Sul- 
livan is a sucker for a feint.” 

It wasn’t long after that Corbett, a handsome 25- 
year-old, was signed by William A. Brady of New York 
for stage appearances. Brady had a play, “Gentleman 
Jack,” in which Corbett was going to star, according to 
the showman, after he won the title. In his autobiogra- 
phy, Brady pointed out: “I know it sounds all twisted. 
The plain fact was that, from my point of view, fight- 
ing Sullivan again would be just a publicity stunt for 
the play. That’s probably the world’s record for queer 
reasons for becoming a fight manager.” 

Sullivan spent the better part of a year on his Aus- 
tralian junket. Soon after his return, Brady began 
steaming up his “publicity stunt.” And, in the spring, 
the Sullivan-Corbett fight was signed—25 rounds, 
September 7, 1892, at New Orleans’ Olympic Club, final 
feature of a three-night championship carnival. 

The Queensberry code was to prevail, along with the 
use of five-ounce gloves. Corbett had met Kilrain and 
Peter Jackson under the same rules. However, this was 
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the first time these rules were to govern a heavyweight 
championship match. 

Aware that Sullivan still had the vanity of a long- 
time idol, Corbett intentionally set out to rattle him. 
Sullivan had posed a question to the referee as they 
stood there during instructions. Suddenly Corbett inter- 
rupted: “Cut that out. Who has time to listen? I’ve 
got a friend over there. I’m going over to tell him what 
round I’m knocking you out in.” 

John L. bit at the bait. He was furious by the time 
the fight started. But, in a competitive sense, it rapidly 
proved no fight. Corbett was feinting Sullivan, as he 
had said: he would, and smacking him as he rushed. 
Corbett had the edge in speed and shiftiness and em- 
ployed an accurate left hand. Sullivan, a step behind, 
rarely got his right across. 

Bruised, bleeding, worn out, the erstwhile Strong 
Boy collapsed in the 2ist round and was counted out. 
After he was revived, he said, “Gentlemen, it’s the 
old story, an old man going against a young fellow. I 
should have known better. I can only say I’m glad it 
was an American who beat me.” (——> TO PAGE 79) 
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Here, for the first time, is the full story 
of Army’s famous touchdown twins, from their 
moments of glory ten years ago to the present 


—and the irony that has shaped their lives 


across ten years, 

it seems as if the 
marriage of Doc 
Blanchard and Glenn 
Davis must have been 
made in heaven. The 
fact is, however, it 
took a little luck and a lot of war 
to bring them together. Both made 
the West Point Class of 1947 the 
hard way. Glenn came to West 
Point, originally, in the Class of 
1946; Doe started his college career 
in the University of North Caro- 
lina’s Class of 1945. 

George Trevor of the old New 
York Sun first called them Mr. In- 
side and Mr. Outside. but they were 
much more than that. It was not 
simply a case of a powerful man and 
a fast man complementing each 
other; Davis and Blanchard were 
each complete football players in 
their. own right. Mr. Inside had the 
speed to hit the ends. A big gainer 
was a play in which the ball was 
snapped directly back to Davis, who 
whipped it out to Blanchard on the 
flank. Doe did all of Army’s kick- 
ing-off and punting, and it was a 
rare kick-off that didn’t go into the 
end zone. Occasionally, he even 
booted the ball between the goal 
posts, And when an opposing back 
did get the chance to run it back, 
he usually found Doc down there to 
make the tackle. As a tackler and 
blocker, he was unmatched in his 
time. On a team that boasted pass 
receivers like Davis, Hank Fold- 
berg and Barney Poole, Blanchard 
was probably the most spectacular 
receiver of all. He had a remark- 
able ability to leap up between de- 
fenders and grab the ball with one 
big hand. As pass defenders, Doc 
and Glenn were both among the 
very best in the country. 

It is a mistake to think of Glenn 
as a scat back. He could hit inside 
with surprising power, and, on his 
broken-field runs, he not only side- 
stepped hopeful tacklers, he had a 
wonderful ability to shake them off 
his hips and shoulders. He could 
kick, and he was excellent as a 
passer and a pass receiver. Davis 
Was a good man in all phases of 
defense and something most peo- 
ple forget, he was a fine blocker. 
When he joined the Los Angeles 
Rams after his discharge from the 
Army, coach Joe Stydahar was 
amazed to find that Glenn was the 
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best blocker on the whole Ram squad. 

“Glenn Davis,” coach Red Blaik 
of Army says today, “could do any- 
thing you asked him to do and he 
could do it better than almost any- 
body else.” 

He could indeed. All cadets must 
take a ten-event physical efficiency 
test. The record, before Davis took 
it, was 901% out of a possible 1,000 
points. Glenn’s score was 9621. 

Glenn could have been one of the 
country’s top sprinters if he hadn’t 
preferred basketball during the 
winter and baseball in the summer. 
He wasn’t much of a_ basketball 
player, but he was an excellent 
baseball prospect. He covered all 
the ground in center field and he 
had a powerful throwing arm. At 
bat he was shy on power, but he hit 
around .400 and got a lot of leg 
doubles. In his entire career at the 
Academy, he was thrown out steal- 
ing only once. The Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers trained in the West Point field 
house during Glenn’s plebe year, 
and Army played both the varsity, 
such as it was in the war years, 
and the Montreal farmhands. In one 
game against Montreal, Glenn beat 
out a bunt, stole second, stole third, 
and stole home. Branch Rickey kept 
an eye on him throughout his col- 
lege career. After the Army-Duke 
game in 1946, Rickey drove Glenn 
back to West Point. “This is my 
offer,” he said, as they cleared the 
Durham, N. C., city limits. “I'll hand 
you a blank Dodger contract to- 
morrow and you can fill in whatever 
amount you feel is fair.” 

Glenn rarely competed in track 
meets—and never practiced—and 
yet he once went down to Madison 
Square Garden and beat Ed Con- 
well over 60 yards. In his final year, 
he was asked to run against Navy, 
not the easiest thing to arrange 
since the ball team was playing 
Navy the same afternoon. A staff 
car was assigned to sit behind the 
screen and pick Glenn up as soon 
as the game ended; Glenn changed 
into his track suit en route. The 
100-yard men had already been 
called when the car pulled up. 
Glenn took a few warm-up sprints, 
got on his mark and tied the West 
Point record at 9.7. He then ran the 
220 and set a new record at 20.9. 

Blanchard went out for track 
during the spring to keep in shape. 
He had fooled around with the shot 
a little in prep school, but he could 
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only get it out about 30 feet when 
he started. Ralph Davis, Glenn’s 
twin brother and the best shot- 
putter on the squad, took Doc in 
hand. In a month he was doing bet- 
ter than 40 feet. Two months later. 
he won the IC4A Indoor Champion- 
ship with a heave of 48 feet 3% 
inches. In the first of a pair of meets 
with Navy, he got it up to 49’ 5”, but 
was just barely beaten by Ralph 
Davis. In the second meet, he set a 
West Point record at 51’ 10%4” to 
beat Davis, who got out over 50 feet 
himself. And in those days you 
could count all the 50-foot shot- 
putters in the world on your fingers. 
Doc is still without doubt the only 
shot-putter ever to reach 50 feet in 
his first season. 

Doc did a little sprinting at first, 
too. “I tried the 100,” he will say, if 
asked, “but I didn’t do anything.” 
Actually, he won a Heptagonal meet 
in 10.3. 

Although Glenn and Doc were 
born only 15 days apart, it would 
have been hard for them to have 
been born farther apart and still 
remain in the country. Glenn Wood- 
ward Davis was born in Claremont, 
Cal., not far from Los Angeles. 
Felix Anthony Blanchard Jr. was 
born in Bishopville, South Carolina. 
Mr. Davis, a bank manager, didn’t 
press his twin boys to become ath- 
letes; Mr. Blanchard Sr., a country 
doctor, put a football in Little Doc’s 
crib when he was one day old and 
set out to make him an even better 
football player than the old man 
had been. And the old man had been 
quite a football player. Felix 
Blanchard, a 240-pounder with tre- 
mendous speed, had played for 
Clark Shaughnessy at Tulane. When 
Felix got mad, Shaughnessy used to 
say, he was as good a fullback as 
ever lived. Big Doe’s plans called 
for his son to follow his footsteps 
through St. Stanislaus prep, in Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., and Tulane Uni- 
versity. When Little Doc was en- 
rolled in St. Stanislaus, he was 13 
years old and he weighed 175 
pounds. When he graduated four 
years later, the school paper head- 
lined: BLANCHARD HAS RECORD 
AS GREATEST FOOTBALL PLAY- 
ER IN STANISLAUS’ HISTORY, 
no small praise since Marchy 
Schwartz, who had gone on to be- 
come an All-American at Notre 
Dame, had also done his bit for the 
school. But the schoolboy editor 
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Blanchard and Dayis were complete football players for Army, but their reputations 
were built on running. Doc (above) stunned the opposition and Glenn dazzled them. 


wasn’t simply giving way to ado- 
lescent enthusiasm. Doc Blanchard 
may not have been known to any 
football fans beyond the Gulf area, 
but he headed the prospect list of 
football-minded colleges all over 
the country. Red Blaik, up at Dart- 
mouth, had heard about him. Frank 
Leahy, who had seen him when he 
was coaching Boston College’s Sug- 
ar Bow] team in 1940, was after him 
for Notre Dame. So was practically 
every big-name coach you could 
think of. 

In 1941, when Blaik moved to 
West Point, he sent Harry Ellinger, 
his line coach, down to Bay St. Louis 
to sound Doe out. Doc told him, 
quite frankly, that he wasn’t the 
least bit interested. He finally en- 
rolled at North Carolina, instead of 
Tulane, but only because his father’s 
health had begun to fail. Jim Tatum, 
Mrs. Blanchard’s cousin, had just 
become head coach at North Caro- 
lina, but the main reason Doc went 
there was that it was close enough 
to Bishopville to allow Big Doc to 
come up for the games. 

As a freshman at North Carolina, 
Doc was even more overpowering 
than he had been at St. Stanislaus. 
He had already reached his full 
growth—six feet one and a half 
inches, 210 pounds—and he could 
sprint the 100 in 10 seconds flat. He 
not only murdered opposing fresh- 
men, ‘he kept the North Carolina 
varsity in a state of shock, too. 
“Once,” according to R. A. White, 
the frosh trainer, “he knocked out 
two varsity tacklers on the same 
play. It got so bad that some of the 
boys wouldn’t even try to tackle 
him.” He was, at 18, a living text- 


book on the Basie Footballer. He 
blocked ferociously, he tackled vi- 
ciousiy, he simply ran right over 
men who tried to tackle him. Glenn 
Thistlewaite, who had coached at 
Northwestern, came away shaking 
his head. “I’ve seen all the great 
fullbacks, including Nagurski,” he 
said. ‘‘But this boy will be the great- 
est.” 

There was, however, one defen- 
sive alignment Doc could not over- 
power. In 1942, the Army stood 
astride the future of all healthy 18- 
year-old boys, its arms outstretched, 
its position unshakable. Blanchard 
tried to stick around a while by en- 
listing in the Navy’s V-12 unit on 
the campus. He was turned down 
for being five pounds heavier than 
the Navy said a good, healthy sailor 
ought to be. Tatum tried to sweat 
the “excess” weight off him in 
a steam room. “He was all mus- 
cle and concrete,’ Tatum found. “I 
could only cook off about two 
pounds.” So Doe enlisted in the 
Army. It turned out to be the big- 
gest naval disaster since the French 
took on Lord Nelson at Trafalgar. 
He served a year and a half, ending 
up as a Pfc. with a chemical warfare 
outfit at the Air Force base in Clovis, 
New Mexico. Dr. Blanchard had set 
out to get his son into West Point, 
and as an indication of the good 
Doctor’s thoroughness and deter- 
mination, he got him all three possi- 
ble appointments—from both of his 
senators and from his representa- 
tive. Since Blaik had been inter- 
ested in Doc almost from the day he 
took over at the Academy, it can be 
assumed that some correspondence 
was exchanged between the athletic 


department of West Point and the 
congressional offices. Just to keep 
things straight, let us say that there 
is nothing wrong about this; Blaik 
would be the first to admit that fine 
football players do not find their 
way to West Point by accident. They 
do not find their way to Harvard or 
State Teachers by accident, either. 

Doc accepted his appointment 
from Senator “Cotton Ed” Smith 
and reported to Lafayette College 
in Pennsylvania to study for the 
validating exams. He passed all 
right, but before he actually re- 
ported to the Academy, Big Doc 
died. 

Pfe. Blanchard was assigned to a 
Field Artillery unit stationed at 
West Point. He entrained from Bish- 
opville, under Army orders, and ar- 
rived at his Field Artillery head- 
quarters on July 1, 1944. The fol- 
lowing morning, he gathered his 
personal belongings and walked 
across the Plain to cadet headquar- 
ters in what is known as the Cen- 
tral Area, a huge block of grim, tan 
barracks which house most of the 
cadets. He was assigned to a com- 
pany, put under the command of a 
first classman (senior) and assigned 
to a room on the top (fourth) floor 
of the North Area barracks. The 
rest of the day, he was ‘run in and 
out of his room to pick up clothing 
and supplies. 

The first six weeks of life at the 
Academy is known as “Beast Bar- 
racks.” The first three weeks were 
spent in intense basic training, with 
rigid discipline and total regimen- 
tation. The last three weeks Doc and 
his classmates were put through 
maneuvers at Pine Camp in Water- 
town, N. Y. He didn’t see Glenn 
Davis at all, for Glenn, as a turn- 
back, had undergone “Beast Bar- 
racks” the previous year. Even when 
the academic year started in Sep- 
tember, there was little chance for 
a really close relationship to develop 
between the two. Cadets are sorted 
into companies according to height, 
and Glenn and Doc were almost four 
inches apart. They weren’t even in 
the same regiment. Doc was in the 
Second Regiment, Glenn in the 
First. The classes were small—ten 
to a class—and shuffled regularly so 
that cadets with the same marks in 
individual subjects were studying 
together. Although Blanchard and 
Davis were both low in their grad- 
uating class (Davis ranked 305th 
out of 310, Blanchard 296th), they 
never, in their entire careers at the 
Academy, had one class together. 

Blanchard had heard of Davis, of 
course, for Glenn had starred for 
Army the year before. He was kept 
so busy, however, that he didn’t get 
to meet Glenn until the football 
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squad was called out the day after 
Labor Day. 


LENN DAVIS was born nine min- 
utes after his twin brother Ralph 
(hence the nickname Junior), At 
Bonita High he earned 13 letters. In 
his senior year, he won the Helms 
Foundation trophy as the best 
schoolboy back in his area by scor- 
ing 236 points, an average of better 
than three touchdowns per game. 

Red Blaik first heard about him 
early in 1943 through a letter from 
an old friend, Warner Bentley, who 
was, of all things, a professor of 
dramaties at Dartmouth: “Every- 
body in California,” Bentley wrote, 
“talks about a football player at 
Bonita High School. .. . They say 
this kid is the fastest halfback ever 
seen out there. He’s an all-around 
athlete; baseball, basketball and 
track as well as football. I thought 
you might be interested in knowing 
about this boy. His name is Glenn 
Davis.” 

Coast footballers usually stick 
close to home, but the Pacific Coast 
Conference was then in the midst of 
one of those purity campaigns which 
periodically attack college football. 
Although Davis received about a 
dozen feelers, they were made so in- 
directly and vaguely that it was 
impossible to tell how solid they 
were, When Blaik got in touch with 
the Davises, he found them not only 
willing but eager to have the boys 
go to- West Point. 

It was not too difficult to arrange. 
“Tt’s true,’ Glenn now says, “that I 
told them I wouldn’t go unless 
Ralph went, too. The next thing we 
knew we both had senatorial ap- 
pointments.” He declines to com- 
ment on the popular Coast story that 
neither he nor Ralph had high 
school grades accrediting them to 
West Point. 

When the 18-year-old twins ar- 
rived at the Academy in May, 1943, 
they were met by Blaik and another 
officer. Blaik asked them what they 
would like to see. 

“Michie Stadium,” said the Davis 
twins. 

Although Blaik knew what he had 
in Blanehard, he had no idea that 
Glenn Davis was the football play- 
er he turned out to be. He was well 
acquainted with Glenn’s high school 
record, of course, but he had been 
around long enough to know that 
small school hot shots frequently 
fizzle out in tough college competi- 
tion. But he had only to see Glenn 
go through the motions on the first 
day of practice—plebes were eligi- 
ble for varsity ball in those war 
years—to realize that he had some- 
thing special. 

Blaik had decided to jettison his 
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faithful old single wing that year 
and switch over to the T. Glenn, at 
170 pounds, became a strange sort 
of animal, a triple-threat fullback— 
later, halfback—out of the T. He 
scored eight touchdowns and was 
seventh in the nation in total yard- 
age. And yet, he was to become so 
coupled in the public mind with Doc 
Blanchard that these touchdowns— 
in fact, the whole 1943 season—are 
invariably forgotten when Glenn’s 
“lifetime” records are cited. 

Army had a successful year, ev- 
erything considered, losing only to 
Notre Dame and Navy. Notre Dame 
had observed that Glenn had a habit 
of holding the ball low and away 
from his body, and they exploited 
that weakness for all it was worth, 
Twice in the first half, the ball was 
jarred or knocked from his grasp; 
in the third period, with Notre Dame 
leading 6-0, tackle Jim White stole 
the ball right out of Glenn’s hands 
on the Army eight. The Irish went 
on to score, and the game was 
broken wide open. 

Even in his bad days, however, 
Glenn performed far better on the 
field than in the classroom. West 
Point is rugged for any plebe; for a 
boy with Glenn's sub-par academic 
background, it is brutal. He would 
come off the practice field at 5:45, 
shower, dress, and go back to his 
room to sneak in 30 minutes’ worth 
of study before supper formation. 
Eating was no relaxation since, as a 
plebe, he had to sit at a position of 
attention on the outer edge of the 
chair. At 7:15, he would be back in 
his room prepared to study until 
“lights-out” sounded at 10:30. “I’d 
fall asleep over the books at eight 
o'clock,” he told Coast writer Al 
Stump, “and Dick Walterhouse (his 
roomie and Army’s extra-point spe- 
cialist) would shove me into bed 
and set the alarm for 4:00. I’d get 
up in a cold room and spend the 
time until reveille at 5:50 trying to 
figure out just one math problem. In 
class I was too punchy from lack of 
sleep to hear the prof... .” 

Math is the sword upon which 
most plebes die, and Glenn was no 
exception. By midseason, Lt. Buck 
Pohl of the math department was 
giving Junior special tutoring. While 
the rest of the squad was seeing 
Philadelphia and New York on the 
nights of the Pennsylvania and 
Notre Dame games, Pohl was driv- 
ing Junior back to the Point for a 
week-end tutoring session. Blaik 


Glenn and Doe graduated from West 
Point in 1947, carrying off most sports 
trophies. That’s Arnold Tucker at right. 


finally excused him from practice 
altogether so he would have extra 
studying time. Glenn could never 
quite catch up, though. In Decem- 
ber, he flunked out. 

Dismissed from the Academy, he 
went home to Claremont, took a 
special four-month math course at 
Pomona College, and was given a 
chance to try again in 1944. 

Why he decided to try again is a 
mystery. He did not like the grim 
play-acting of Army life, the privi- 
leges of rank, the abuse and the 
abusing, the ordering and the kow- 
towing. He wouldn’t have to run the 
gamut of Beast Barracks a second 
time, but like Blanchard and the 
rest of his new classmates, he would 
have to suffer the indignity of being 
a plebe, of speaking only when spo- 
ken to, of ‘taking a brace’ (a wide- 
ly exaggerated position of attention: 
shoulders thrown back, chin tucked 
in, stomach concaved) and submit- 
ting himself to the other stern 
rituals of plebe life. 

Glenn, who was so perfectly co- 
ordinated that he could pole vault 
ten feet the first time he ever held 
a pole in his hand, wasn’t even a 
good marcher. The solemnity of in- 
spection amused him. Tom Lom- 
bardo, his quarterback, had the un- 
happy duty of inspecting Glenn’s 
room, and Glenn would usually 
make things tough for him by 
clowning around. 

But if he couldn’t see the system 
when he was on the receiving end, 
he couldn't see it when he got out 
of plebe class, either. As an upper- 
classman, he was quite content to 
leave the plebes unbraced and un- 
bothered. Once, when the West 
Point track and basketball squads 
were riding a single bus back from 
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New York, Glenn stood up and told 
a weary plebe, Bill Yeoman, to take 
his seat. Yeoman, well aware that 
plebes did not take seats from up- 
perclassmen, politely balked. “Oh, 
come on,” Davis said, pushing him 
down. “Sit down.” 

This is not to say that Davis was 
necessarily made of finer clay than 
the average cadet; it is to say only 
that he was a temperamental misfit 
at the Military Academy. The ad- 
jectives Glenn’s friends always use 
to describe him are “sweet” and 
“naive.” Sweet, naive halfbacks do 
not necessarily make the best pos- 
sible officers. 

There is a convention that the 
military personality is rigid and 
humorless. It is possible that the op- 
posite is true; that, in his training at 
least, the quality needed above any 
other is adaptability. One would 
have thought, -for instance, that 
Blanchard would have found ad- 
justment to the Military Academy 
far more difficult than Glenn. Davis 
lived a spartan life by choice. He 
trained religiously, kept himself in 
perfect shape, never drank or 
smoked. (When he came back to 
coach the JVs, a cigarette company 
wanted to buy his testimonial. Glenn 
refused because he was afraid he 
might disillusion the boys who took 
him for a model.) Doc, on the other 
hand, was an easy-going, fun-lov- 
ing guy who liked nothing better 
than a night on the town. 

And yet it was Blanchard who 
was able to say something like: 
“Well, this is the way it is, and this 
is the way it has always been and 
this is the way it will always be. 
There must be a reason for it, but 
whether there is or not, I asked for 
it so there’s nothing to do but make 
the best of it.” 

Mr. Inside, one might say, was al- 
ways able to keep himself inside the 
system; Mr. Outside was almost lit- 
erally an outsider. After graduation, 
when their application for a special 
leave adjustment that would have 
allowed them to play pro football 
was turned down, Doc put aside his 
football uniform once and for all 
and went to work to make himself 
as good a flier as he could. Glenn 
never accepted the decision in his 
heart, never gave up thinking of 
getting out and, finally, after he had 
served his tour of duty, he resigned 
his commission. Mr. Inside remained 
inside to the end. Mr. Outside final- 
ly got outside. But a lot of football 
had flown over the goal posts before 
then. 

In 1944, Davis and Blanchard 
were almost immediately put in the 
same backfield. Blaik’s material was 
so rich that he was able to antici- 
pate the two-platoon system, not 


with offensive and defensive units, 
but with two separate two-way 
teams. The starting backfield had 
Doug Kenna, Max Minor, Dale Hall 
and Bobby Dobbs. The plebe back- 
field had Blanchard, Davis and Dean 
Sensanbaugher plus Captain Tom 
Lombardo. Glenn, who had worn a 
fullback’s number his first year 
(34), was given a halfback’s num- 
ber, 41. Blanchard was given num- 
ber 35. For the next three years, 35 
and 41 would be the numbers to 


A request to play one season of pro ball 
turned down, the boys went to Holly- 


wood to make “The Spirit of West Point.” 


look for when the Army team was 
on the field. 

The Big Rabble—as the team is 
known at the Point—rambled. Blaik 
always started his veteran back- 
field, with the plebes coming on late 
in the first quarter or at the start of 
the second. It really wasn’t an ath- 
letic contest when the barefoot col- 
lege boys of 1944—a smattering of 
V-12s, pre-drafts and rejects—met 
Army’s pair of powerhouses; it was 
eruel and unusual punishment. In 
Doe Blanchard they reaped the 
whirlwind, in Junior Davis they 
clutched at a gust of wind. Doc 
stunned them and Junior dazzled 
them. 

Army beat North Carolina, 46-0, 
Brown, 59-7, Pittsburgh, 69-7, the 
Coast Guard, 76-0, Villanova, 83-0, 
Pennsylvania, 62-7, and only Blaik’s 
sense of compassion kept the scores 
as low as that. 

Playing sometimes little more 
than a quarter, and rarely more 
than a half, Davis scored three 
touchdowns against major oppo- 
nents North Carolina, Brown, Notre 


Dame, Villanova and Pennsylvania. 
After Army had shellacked Notre 
Dame, 59-0, racking up more points 
than they had scored against the 
Irish in the 15 previous years com- 
bined, Allison Danzig of the New 
York Times wrote: “Twenty years 
after the Four Horsemen rode to 
lasting fame, the proud pennants of 
Notre Dame were ripped to tatters 
and trampled under the thundering 
caissons of Army yesterday in the 
worst disaster the Fighting Irish 
have suffered on a football field.” 

Blanchard didn’t score, but his 
ferocious play brought forth the 
usual expressions of awe and won- 
der. Running interference for Ken- 
ha on a punt, he hit ‘Tree’? Adams, 
Notre Dame’s six-foot, seven-inch 
tackle, with a blind angle block that 
knocked him, quite literally, for a 
loop. Adams went up in the air, 
turned a complete somersault and 
landed on the back of his neck. 

Comment on Doc started at super- 
latives and went on up to sublime. 
Clark Shaughnessy said: “Blanchard 
is the greatest fullback I have ever 
seen.” (And Shaughnessy had 
coached Bronko Nagurski and Norm 
Standlee.) 

Jack Lavelle said: “Blanchard is 
the greatest football player I have 
ever seen.” 

Notre Dame coach Ed McKeever 
wired home the message: “Have 
just seen Superman in the flesh. He 
wears No. 35 and goes by the name 
of Blanchard.” 

The big game was still Navy. The 
Middies had done a little scrounging 
around in the market place them- 
selves, and they had a sea-worthy 
football squad. Because of travel 
limitations, the game was originally 
supposed to be played at Annapolis, 
with half the Middies detailed to 
cheer for Army. At the last minute, 
the brass got so excited about the 
game that they put it into Balti- 
more’s Municipal Stadium. Admis- 
sion was restricted to purchasers of 
War Bonds residing within a ten- 
mile radius of the city and 66,639 
people, some of whom may have 
lived 11 miles from the city, showed 
up. 
It was a ball game worth travel- 
ing ten miles to see. At the end of 
three quarters, Army was leading, 
9-7, when Davis intercepted a pass 
on his own 35 and swung on down 
to the 48. 

They gave the ball to Blanchard, 
and Little Doc did his father proud. 
They gave it to him for 25 around 
right end, then they gave it to him 
for three over left tackle. Davis got 
three around right end, then Doc 
went up the middle for five yards 
and a first down on the 21. Max 
Minor made a yard, and then it was 
all Doc again. It was Blanchard for 
three, Blanchard for four, Blanchard 
for three more and a first down on 
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the ten. So they gave it to Blanch- 
ard once more and he smashed in- 
side left guard and hit the end zone 
standing up. 

(“This is the only man,’’ Herman 
Hickman said afterwards, “who runs 
his own interference.) 

The next time Army got the ball, 
it was Glenn’s turn. Blaik had de- 
signed a weak-side play for him 
ealled “The California Special.” The 
ball came to him on a direct shovel 
from Lombardo, and Glenn cut in- 
side the end and swung to the side- 
line where, with that extraordinary 
ability to rev his speed up notch by 
noteh (‘‘Davis’ unlimited gear- 
shifts,” Blaik called it), he shot by 
every man who had a crack at him. 
The final score was 23-7. 

After the game, Ed Tatum, Jim’s 
brother, came back to the locker 
room to congratulate cousin Felix, 
“He was there, Ed,” Doe said. “T 
could feel him patting me on the 
back after each play and saying, ‘Hit 
like your daddy did, son.’” 

At the end of the season, Davis 
was the country’s leading scorer 
with 20 touchdowns: his average per 
carry was a fantastic 12.4 yards, 
Blanchard had nine touchdowns and 
a 7.1 per-carry average. Both were, 
of course, almost unanimous All- 
America choices. 

Davis was given the Maxwell 
Club Trophy, the Walter Camp 
Award and the Helms Foundation 
Award. Glenn and Doe ran second 
and third behind Ohio State’s Les 
Horvath in the voting for the Heis- 
man Trophy. 

The following year, in 1945, Army 
may have had the greatest college 
team ever assembled. The ends were 
Barney Poole and Hank Foldberg, 
the tackles were Tex Coulter and Al 
Nemetz, the guards captain Johnny 
Green and Art Gerometta, the cen- 
ter Ug Fuson. Joining Davis and 
Blanchard in the backfield were 
Arnold Tucker, up from third string, 
and Shorty McWilliams, up from 
Mississippi State. 

With Tucker’s adept passing forc- 
ing the opposition to worry about its 
anti-aircraft as well as its flanks and 
center, Blaik had a perfectly bal- 
anced attack. It crushed Wake For- 
est, 54-0, Michigan, 27-7, Duke, 48- 
13, Villanova, 54-0, Notre Dame, 48- 
0, Pennsylvania, 61-0, and Navy, 
32-13. 

In the first half of the Notre Dame 
game, Glenn scored three times and 
Doc twice. Then Blaik, as was his 
custom, retired them for the after- 
noon. “Heck, Colonel,” Davis said, 
throwing away his helmet in dis- 
gust. “I want to play football and 
you're not giving me a chance.” 

Blanchard scored twice in the first 
quarter against Navy and Davis 
went 49 yards for a third. For 
sheer, unbridled power, Doc’s sec- 
ond score was frightening. Clyde 


(Smackover) Scott, whom Navy 
had picked up from Arkansas (the 
University not the battleship), had 
a head-on shot at him in an open 
field. Doc just ran over him. 
Blanchard had 19 touchdowns on 
the year; Davis had 18. It was Doc’s 
year, however. He beat Glenn out 
for the Heisman Trophy, and he won 
both the Maxwell Cup and the Wal- 
ter Camp Trophy. More than that, 
he became the first football player 
ever to win the AAU’s Sullivan 


Glenn’s romantic troubles included a 
broken engagement by Elizabeth Taylor, 
broken marriage to Terry Moore (above). 


Award as the outstanding amateur 
athlete in the country. 

In 1946, the brave old Army team 
began to come apart. Rip Rowan 
joined Blanchard, Davis and Tucker 
in the backfield, but the heart of the 
line—Green, Nemetz and Coulter— 
had left. In the opening game, 
against Villanova, Blanchard twisted 
away from a tackler and, before he 
could pick up speed again, Penn’s 
200-pound end, Francis Kane, hit 
him around the shoulders. Doc’s foot 
sunk into the wet ground. The knee, 
instead of bending in as he fell, bent 
out—like a door being yanked 
against the hinge. Two different sets 
of ligaments were torn. Normally, 
such an injury would be expected 
to put a man out for the season. Ap- 
parently, however, Doc’s fantastic 
calf and thigh development acted as 
a shock absorber, for he came back 
to face Michigan after missing only 
two games. He wasn’t the same 
Blanchard—he didn’t kick any more 
and he didn’t scrimmage—but he 
was back. 

The Michigan game was a day of 


reckoning. The men were beginning 
to stream home from the wars, and, 
more important perhaps, fewer boys 
were being drafted. Michigan, un- 
der Fritz Crisler, was coming fast. 
Bob Chappuis, Bump Elliot, Jack 
Weisenburger and Paul White were 
in the backfield; Len Ford and Bob 
Mann were at the ends. (Through- 
out the era of Blanchard and Davis, 
there had always been the feeling, 
even on the part of the most faithful 
rooter, that the true ability of the 
Army team could never accurately 
be gauged, since the opposition was 
so underprivileged.) On the fourth 
play of the game, Tucker suffered a 
shoulder separation plus a sprained 
elbow and wrist on his passing arm. 
He kept the injury to himself and 
stayed in the game, but with Tucker 
and Blanchard both under anaes- 
thetic, the wheel swung around and 
pointed to Junior. With Army trail- 
ing, 7-0, he took the ball on Michi- 
gan’s 41, snuck through guard and 
ran right into a small patrol of tack- 
lers. Junior didn’t surrender. He 
shook off three successive tacklers 
as he cut to his right, and, suddenly 
and astonishingly, he was running 
free down the sidelines. At the 15- 
yard line, he was blocked in against 
the sideline by Paul White, but there 
never was a ball-carrier harder to 
build a fence around than Glenn 
Davis. In a typical Davis maneuver, 
he faked in toward the middle of 
the field and, in almost the same 
split-second, accelerated his speed 
and squeezed through on the side- 
line. White had moved with him on 
the fake, and that was all the help 
Glenn needed. 

With the half coming to a close, 
Tucker called a pass play from the 
Michigan 23, on fourth and 18. The 
left side of the Michigan line broke 
through and roughed Davis up just 
as he was taking Tucker’s hand-off. 
The ball squirted loose and bounced 
away. Two Michigan linemen dived 
for it and missed. Davis, running 
back and to his right, grabbed it on 
a big hop and, in the same motion, 
jumped, turned and threw to the 
right corner of the end zone. He 
couldn’t have dropped it better if he 
had been standing there on a lad- 
der. Bob Folsom, a second-string 
end, made the catch, with a little 
jump off his full stride. Army was 
ahead, but not for long. Michigan 
took the second-half kickoff and 
marched for the tying seore. 

In the fourth quarter, Doe 
Blanchard, who had been pushed 
around all afternoon, e to life: 
He leaped high in the air at midfield 
to pluck a Davis pass away from a 
pack of drooling Wolverines. He 
began to get that short yardage 
through the line. With the ball on 
the 18, Mr, Inside and Mr. Outside 
switched roles. Glenn slammed up 
the middle for three, Blanchard 
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Unlike Davis, Blanchard stayed in the 
Army. took flight training. He met and 
married his wife Jody in San Antonio. 


went wide for eight. From the 
seven-yard line, Doe went around 
left end and headed for the corner. 
He was hit twice on the three-yard 
line, but, bad leg or no, he carried 
both tacklers into the end zone. 
Final score: Army 20, Michigan 13. 

Army lost the battle of statistics, 
but won the game. It was the big 
answer on Blanchard and Davis. 
The line didn’t do it for them, the 
blocking didn’t do it for them. They 
did it themselves. Davis had run 105 
yards and completed seven out of 
eight passes for 168 yards. It was, 
Red Blaik believes, Glenn’s greatest 
game. 

Notre Dame, with Frank Leahy 
and Johnny Lujack back from the 
wars, finally stopped them. No game 
ever provoked more interest. “If 
Yankee Stadium had a million 
seats,” athletic director Biff Jones 
said, ‘““we would still fill it for this 
game.” Unfortunately, it turned out 
to be a dull game—a scoreless tie. 
Army’s string of 25 successive vic- 
tories was broken. 

In the Navy game, Blanchard 
looked like his old armor-clad self 
for the first time since his injury. It 
was just as well that he did. He ex- 
ploded 53 yards for one touchdown, 
and caught a Davis pass—on a stop- 
start pattern—for another. Davis 
had scored earlier on a dazzling 14- 
yard run. But Navy, given absolute- 
‘ly no chance to extend Army, took 
complete charge of the second half 
and brought the score to 21-18. With 
a minute and a half to do, they had 
the ball on the Army .3, and it 
seemed almost certain that the fab- 


ulous careers of Davis and Blanch- 
ard were going to end on a stunning 
note of defeat. Navy had three 
cracks at the winning touchdown, 
but Army held. In three years, the 
Blanchard-Davis clubs had won 27 
games and tied one. They had never 
known defeat. 

Statistically, the final year was 
the worst of the three. Davis scored 
only 13 touchdowns and averaged 
only 6.6 yards per carry, bringing 
his three-year average down to 9.9. 
Doc, hobbled by the bad knee, had 
ten touchdowns and an average of 
five yards a crack. Still, Davis won 
the Heisman Trophy, with Blanch- 
ard running fourth in the voting be- 
hind Charlie Trippi and Johnny 
Lujack. 

Doe and Glenn took the honors 
and the publicity without falling out 
of step, partly because they were 
both unaffected, unassuming young 
men, and partly because life at West 
Point is neither conducive to nor 
tolerant of swelled heads. If the boys 
had any doubts about how famous 
they had become, however, those 
doubts were dispelled as graduation 
drew near and the offers began to 
pour in. 

In the National Football League, 
Doc was drafted by Pittsburgh, and 
Glenn by Detroit. In the All-Amer- 
ica Conference, they were both 
drafted by the San Francisco 49ers. 
Davis had offers of $50,000 and up 
from five big-league baseball clubs. 

Pittsburgh and Detroit each sent 
agents down to see whether the boys 
could get releases from West Point, 
but both Glenn and Doc had de- 
cided to play with San Francisco. 
They did not offer themselves as a 
team, although Tony Morabito, who 
had offered them $40,000 each, obvi- 
ously wanted them as a team. ~ 

Now, there has always been some 
misconception as to what Blanchard, 
Davis and Barney Poole—who also 
wanted to play a year of pro ball— 
actually requested from the War 
Department. They wanted to cash 
in on their reputations while they 
could, there is no argument about 
that, and toward that end there 
eventually evolved a plan which 
went like this: 

All cadets get a 60-day leave im- 
mediately upon graduation in June, 
Blanchard, Davis and Poole wanted 
those 60 days to be put off until 
October, with an additional 60-day 
furlough tacked on to give them the 
four months they needed to get in a 
full season. Upon the suggestion of 
the Superintendent of the Academy, 
Major General Maxwell D. Taylor, 
now the Army’s Chief of Staff, the 
boys put their request in the form 
of a letter to Secretary of the Army 
Kenneth C. Royall. General Taylor 
endorsed it. 

This was more than a matter of 
military administration as far as 


Washington was concerned. Nobody 
could be sure how people who had 
lost sons and husbands, or how sons 
and husbands who had lost a few 
years out of their lives, would re- 
act. It was, in short, a political issue. 
The War Department did what poli- 
ticians frequently do with hot po- 
tatoes. It leaked news of the request 
te the press, so that it could test 
publie opinion before it had to take 
any official recognition of the letter. 
Unfortunately, the leak was both 
vague and inaccurate. The impres- 
sion either given or taken was that 
the three cadets, having received 
their education and escaped the 
draft, were now trying to get out of 
their obligation to serve in the 
Army. The reaction, generally, was 
what might be expected. “On Brave 
Old Army Team,” the popular gag 
went, ‘On to the Pros!” 

Even before receipt of their letter 
had been acknowledged, Blanchard 
and Davis knew, from reading the 
papers, that their request was going 
to be turned down. (Poole flunked 
out before graduation and went 
cheerfully on his way.) In the 
meantime, feelers had been put out 
through the William Morris Agency 
to let the motion-picture industry 
know that the lives of Blanchard 
and Davis were available for im- 
mortalization. A couple of independ- 
ent producers, Harry Joe Brown 
and John W. Rogers, bought the 
rights, paying Davis and Blanchard 
$25,000 each plus ten per cent of 
the profits. Doc and Glenn sold back 
their interests, however, so they got 
no cut from the frequent television 
re-runs of the picture, which was 
called “The Spirit of West Point.” 
It was made during the routine 
60-day leave after graduation. 

Junior and Doc were given diction 
coaches, but since the whole thing 
was to be shot in six weeks, there 
was no attempt to ground them in 
the fundamentals of the game. Their 
different temperaments were never 
better shown than in Hollywood. 
When they would get back to their 
hotel, the Town House on Wilshire 
Blvd., after a day’s shooting, Davis, 
the eternal worrier, would say: 
“Look. Let’s lock ourselves in the 
room tonight and study our lines so 
we'll be all set for the shooting to- 
morrow.” Doc, who had either made 
a date with some starlet or figured 
to go out along the boulevard to see 
what good he could do himself, 
would drawl: “Are you crazy, man? 
I've done my studying for the year 
at the Point.” 

Like all tyro actors, Blanchard 
and Davis didn’t recognize them- 
selves when they saw the first 
rushes. “The acting style, though,” 
Doc says, “I recognized that, all 
Tight.” With the picture popping up 
on television so often these days, 
Doe’s six-year-old son Tony (Felix 
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Anthony Blanchard III) does a most 
disrespectful imitation of the old 
man as an actor. 

The football scenes were shot out 
at UCLA, and there was an awful 
irony about them. Davis had played 
four years at West Point without 
getting hurt, and then he got hurt 
making a movie. And it wasn’t even 
a contact play; he was making a 
shadow cut for the camera when, for 
no visible reason, his right knee 
buckled on him. A few months later, 
he and Blanchard, through special 
permission of the War Department, 
appeared with a collegiate all-star 
team in a charity game against the 
New York Giants. Very early in the 
first quarter, Glenn fielded a punt, 
eame back up the middle and cut 
for the sideline, outracing a gang of 
tacklers. George Franck closed in on 
him against the sideline, and, as he 
did, Davis faked his spurt of speed, 
then tried to cut back toward the 
middle of the field. The right knee 
gave away completely; Franck tum- 
bled across him, and Glenn rolled 
over on his back. That was it. Two 
months later, the knee was operated 
on for a ‘ruptured internal lateral 
ligament.” The operation was pro- 
nounced a success, but Junior wasn’t 
optimistic. “I had a hunch I’d never 
be the same again,’ he says now. 
“T’d been awfully lucky up to then, 
but I went to the post just once too 
often.” 

When he left the hospital, Glenn 
picked up what was to be a most 
unhappy career as an infantry offi- 
cer. He used his first furlough, in the 
fall of 1948, to practice with the Los 
Angeles Rams. While he was out 
there, he met and became engaged to 
Elizabeth Taylor, generally rated 
one-two in anybody’s ranking of the 
world’s most beautiful women. 
When Glenn left town, Miss Taylor 
broke the engagement. Glenn, who 
had been very serious about the 
whole thing, was heartbroken. 

When Lt. Davis went back to Fort 
Riley, Kansas, he tried to resign his 
commission. His resignation was re- 
fused; instead, he was—as the old 
Army term has it—shanghaied. He 
might have been sent up to a small 
rock on Alaska; instead, he was as- 
signed to the 5th Regimental Com- 
bat Team in Korea. War hadn't 
broken out, but Korea was consid- 
ered a most unpleasant tour of duty. 

He was given his routine promo- 
tion to first lieutenant while he was 
in Korea, but it was pretty well un- 
derstood that he had come to the 
end of the ladder. “ 

It was his athletic ability that fi- 


After his discharge, Glenn joined the LA 
Rams. He tried hard but had only one 
good year. A bad knee made him quit. 
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nally rescued him from the outpost. 
An all-Japan basketball tournament 
was about to be held, and Junior 
was detailed to organize his regi- 
mental team, His boys won the 
tournament on a last-second free 
throw, following two quick baskets 
by Davis. The prize was a trip home 
for the all-Army finals at Fort Dix, 
N. J. 

As the plane was warming up in 
a small base in Korea, a colonel 
came aboard, strode over to Davis 
and said: ‘You. Off. You’re not go- 
ing to make this trip.” 

When Davis demanded to know 
why, he was warned to get off with- 
out another word or face a court 
martial. As Glenn started to leave, 
the rest of the team picked up their 
travel bags and started to disem- 
bark, too. If Davis couldn’t go, they 
told the colonel, none of them would 
go. Moreover, they said, they were 
going to take the whole matter up 
with the commanding general. The 
team was at the door when the 
colonel backed down. Davis flew 
home, grateful to his teammates, but 
thinking dark thoughts about the 
Army. 

Coach Blaik, who is not quite the 
austere man he is usually painted, 
always had a fondness for Glenn. 
He must have had a pretty good idea 
what was going on, because while 
Glenn was at Dix, Blaik requested 
him as freshman coach for the com- 
ing season. 

Glenn coached the 1949 freshmen, 
but, come summer, he tried to re- 
sign his commission again. Blaik 
advised him to wait until the three 


years he owed the Army were up, 
but Glenn wanted out. He went to 
Washington to talk his problems 
over with General Omar Bradley 
and Secretary of the Army Gordon 
Gray. Gen. Bradley gave him a non- 
committal 15 minutes, but Gray 
granted him a long interview. At 
one point, he said: “You’ve put in 
two years and there’s no military 
emergency at the moment. And I 
understand you don’t feel the Army 
can become your career. I'l] see 
what can be done.” 

Gray changed his mind some- 
where along the line, because Glenn 
soon found himself at Fort Monroe, 
Virginia, teaching recruits how to 
assemble a rifle. 

It can be stated with some con- 
fidence that the War Department 
had no great wish to hold Davis in. 
Many of his teammates had been let 
out for one reason or another—Dale 
Hall, Barney Poole, Hank Foldberg, 
Bobby Folsom, Shorty McWilliams, 
Tex Coulter and Dean Sensan- 
baugher. The trouble was that any 
mention of a discharge for so pub- 
licized a figure as Davis brought 
forth such an emotional outburst 
that the Department decided the 
wise thing to do was to let him ride 
out his enlistment. 

Even then, no one seemed willing 
to concede that Davis had every 
right to request a discharge, and the 
Army had every right to turn it 
down. Davis was defended by at- 
tacks upon the Army, and the Army 
was defended by attacks upon Davis. 

Dan Parker of the New York 
Mirror expressed the minority view 
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Today, Davis is content on the outside, with a good job and a happy marriage. Doc 
is still on the inside, has a coaching job at West Point, is looking to make major. 


when he wrote: “Let’s face the 
issue squarely. The Army enrolled 
Davis for his athletic prowess, not 
because he looked like a General 
Grant in the bud. He played his role 
well, and has now put in two years 
soldiering ... Why doesn’t the War 
Department give the boy his re- 
lease’ and let him cash in on the 
great talent which he gave to West 
Point in exchange for an education.” 

The other view was downright 
vicious. After Glenn had been dis- 
charged, at the end of three years’ 
service, columnist Robert Ruark 
bracketed him with Paul Robeson, 
“an avowed communist,” and Alfred 
Bergdoll, the draftdodger. “Several 
of Mister Davis’ former teammates 
are dead as a result of fulfillment 
of duty in the current little squabble 
in Korea,” wrote Ruark. “It must 
seem a touch odd to Mister Davis, 
who beat one war as an athlete and 
seems likely to beat another as an 
athlete. And he is a professional 
fighter too, by education and train- 
ing ...I1 cannot buy Mister Davis, 
the unwilling professional warrior.” 

When Glenn left the Army, he 
broke with it completely. He could 
have held on to his reserve com- 
mission; instead he let it go and 
registered for the draft. It may 
or may not be pertinent that Capt. 
Ralph Davis resigned from the 


‘Army ovember, 1954. 

The le for the Discharge is 
a mattef=Glenn flatly refuses to 
discuss. His family has suffered, 


through jhe disapproval of a min- 
ority of the townfolk, some of whom 
felt it necessary to write letters let- 
ting the Davises know that Glenn 
was an “ingrate’ and a “slacker.” 
A few true-blue patriots felt that 


their duty to their country demand- 
ed that they send Glenn clippings 
of the battlefield deaths of his West 
Point teammates, Tom Lombardo 
and John Trent. 

And all the time Glenn was hav- 
ing further personal troubles in the 
romance department. Just before 
he was discharged, a Virginia girl 
announced their engagement. Glenn’s 
joy was somewhat restrained by the 
fact that he didn’t know anything 
about it. 

When he played with the Rams, 
he married actress Terry Moore, a 
young lady whose subsequent ca- 
reer has not been marked by any 
great distaste for publicity. One 
gossip columnist wrote that Glenn 
had found it necessary to slug a 
producer whose initials were H.H. 
(We doubt if it was Herbert Hoov- 
er.) Glenn didn’t want the divorce, 
but the marriage went out the win- 
dow and he could do nothing about 
it. Junior Davis lost his naivete at 
great emotional cost. 

Glenn could have got far more 
money by signing with a baseball 
team than he got from the Los 
Angeles Rams. “I knew the boat 
had sailed on baseball,” he says 
now. “I figured I'd need three or 
four years in the fast minors to 
make the grade and by then I’d be 
close to 30. The one thing I had 
left to sell was football.” 

Judging from the deal he made 
with the Rams, Glenn was afraid 
the boat had sailed from all ports. 
“Glenn was in a perfect bargain- 
ing position,” Rams’ owner Dan 
Reeves says. “The long wait by the 
fans to see him in the league made 
him sure box-office. More than that, 
we had tipped our hand on how 


much we wanted him by buying 
up the claims of Detroit and San 
Francisco. I figured Davis would 
want a salary equal to anyone on 
our club, outside Bob Waterfield.” 
(Waterfield was supposed to be 
earning $23,500. Elroy Hirsch, Norm 
Van Brocklin, Tom Fears some- 
wheres between $17,000 and $20,000.) 

Instead, Davis asked for a salary 
of about $15,000, with the proviso 
that if he had as good a season as 
the Rams expected of him they 
would add whatever bonus Reeves 
thought fair. 

Glenn was in and out during the 
exhibition season. When the season 
started, he began to pick up yard- 
age, especially on quick bursts out- 
side tackle. The Rams and Bears 
came to the final game tied for the 
league lead. Before 83,000 at the 
Coliseum, Junior was at his best. In 
the first quarter, he cut wide, veered 
in to leave half-a-dozen tacklers in 
his wake, and pulled up, 67 yards 


later, in the end zone, Officials 
called it back—holding. Minutes 
later, he was loose for 40 yards 


before he was dragged down on the 
Bears’ 12. Chicago then realigned 
its defenses to stop him, and Junior 
acted as a decoy while Waterfield 
passed the Rams to a 24-12 victory. 
But Davis had been the key and 
everybody knew it. The Rams gave 
him the game ball. 

On the first scrimmage play in the 
championship game against Cleve- 
land, Waterfield looked at Davis and 
said: “Want to play catch?” 

Glenn nodded. 

He got two steps behind Tommy 
James and Warren Lahr, looked up 
and found Waterfield’s 32-yard pass 
dangling in front of him like a melon 
on a string. He pulled it in and 
went the rest of the way for an 83- 
yard touchdown. That the Rams lost 
the championship on Lou Groza’s 
last-second field goal was no fault 
of Davis’. He led his team in yards 
gained, and twice more, with a little 
better blocking, might have gone all 
the way. 

For the season, Davis was the 
Rams’ No. 1 ball-carrier with a 4.28 
average. He caught 42 passes for 
592 yards, scored seven touchdowns 
and passed for two more. And he 
did it on a knee that was steadily 
growing worse. By the end of the 
year, it was so loose that he could 
move it two inches, front to back, 
by merely flexing it. 

The next year he banged up the 
knee before the season even got 
underway. The Rams finally won the 
title, but Davis scored only one 
touchdown all year. In the cham- 
pionship game against the Browns, 
he- carried six times and lost six 
yards. 

In 1952, he gave it up and went 
into a couple of petroleum enter- 
prises in Houston, Texas. 
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“But I just couldn’t stay away 
from athletics,’ he says. “I found 
myself playing basketball in a 
Houston church league, keeping the 
weight down to 180, and wondering 
if my bum leg and me could come 
Back nuh 

Against the advice of his friends, 
he gave up his Houston partnerships 
and signed a Ram contract for 1953. 
A former Ram official, close to Davis, 
says: “He tried, oh, how he tried. 
His knee would pop like a cork after 
a hard tackle and he’d drag himself 
up and grin and pretend nothing had 
happened. Guys covered up for him 
and everybody blocked twice as 
hard when he was carrying, because 
even to tough old pros the legend 
of Glenn Davis meant something.” 

Hamp Pool, the new Rams’ coach, 
waited as long as he could before 
he put Glenn to the test. Finally, on 
the night of September 12, 19538, in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, he sent Glenn 
into. an exhibition game against the 
Philadelphia Eagles. Mr. Outside 
was racked. In the locker room 
after the game, he was sitting on a 
bench, staring at a pair of limp 
socks, when Pool walked over. A 
silence fell over the room. ‘I’m 
sorry, Glenn,” Pool said, “I’m aw- 
fully sorry .. .” 

Mr. Outside, perhaps the greatest 
running back the sport has ever 
known, came to the end of the line, 
at the age of 28, in an exhibition 
game in Little Rock, Arkansas. He 
never played football again. 

Doc Blanechard’s last game was 
the same charity game in which 
Davis was injured, the late summer 
after their graduation. Although 
football had been the center of his 
universe for as long as he could 
remember, Doc suddenly felt that 
he had had it. It isn’t widely known, 
but Doe could have played another 
season at the Point if he had wanted 
to. His class had come in on the 
stepped-up three-year deal, but at 
the beginning of his last year, the 
four-year course was reestablished. 
The first-classmen were split down 
the middle, half of them remaining 
in the Class of 1947, the other half 
becoming the Class of 1948. There 
were several tests to determine 
which cadets would most benefit 
from another year. one important 
consideration being the preference 
of the cadet himself. Doc, who was 
certainly low enough in his class so 
that no criticism could have been 
levelled if he had been held at the 
Academy for another year, asked to 
graduate with the Class of 1947. 

After he had finished his primary 
and basic training at Randolph Field 
in San Antonio, Texas, Doc and a 
couple of other officers rented a 
house on Lake McQueeney, about 
30 miles from San Antonio. Living 
along the lake with her family was 
a slight little brunette, Jody King. 
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Doe had to go on to the Williams 
Air Force Base Flying School in 
Phoenix; he trained in P5ls and 
was one of the first in his class to 
earn his wings. When he returned 
to Randolph, he and Jody got mar- 
ried. Few Army brides have got to 
know their in-laws quicker, for 
almost immediately after their hon- 
eymoon, Doc got assigned to Shaw 
Field, in Sumter, North Carolina, 
only 27 miles from home. 

Early in 1950, he was sent up to 
Alaska to join the 57th Fighter 
Group of the 64th Fighter Inter- 
ception Squadron, based not far 
from Anchorage. At first, the two- 
a-day missions over the Pacific were 
mostly for training, but when the 
Korean war broke out, the outfit 
was put on alert. They flew F80s 
and, just before Doc left, F94s. 

Red Blaik called his old Mr. Inside 
back to the Point to coach the Junior 
Varsity in 1951, two years after Mr. 
Outside had been back to coach the 
freshmen. At the end of the season, 
Doe was reassigned to Panama City, 
Fla., as an instructor in all-weather 
jet flying at Tendall Field. After 
two years, he returned to West 
Point, on permanent duty, to coach 
the plebe football team. 

Blanchard made captain just after 
he returned to the Point the first 
time. He is now in the “zone of con- 
sideration” for major. In other 
words, he’s eligible. He has more 
than 2,500 hours’ flying time, includ- 
ing enough weather time to enable 
him to get his senior pilot star as 
soon as he became a seven-year man 
this October. 

His meetings with Glenn Davis 
over the last seven years have been 
few. They are fond of each other, 
and they know they are irrevocably 
paired in the public mind, but, as 
Doc says, “Neither of us is much 
of a writer.” 

When Glenn first got back from 
Korea, Doc was brought up from 
Florida, where he was flying a gun- 
nery range, so they could appear 
together on the television show “We, 
The People.” A couple of weeks 
after Doc got back from Alaska, the 
Rams came to New York to play the 
Giants in a pre-season charity game. 
Doc and Arnold Tucker—who is now 
a major on the West Point faculty— 
drove to the Rams’ training camp in 
Newburgh, N. Y., to say hello to 
Junior. Two years ago, Doe and 
Glenn were brought to Chicago to 
make a pilot film for CBS. And 
that has been just about the extent 
of their reunions. 

Glenn is making out all right these 
days. When he was down in Hous- 
ton, he met and married a tall, 
handsome war widow with a small 
son. They were married in the sum- 
mer of 1953 and they live now in a 
ranch house in Studio City, a small 
town in the San Fernando Valley. 


Among their friends and neighbors 
are the Norm Van Brocklins, the 
Les Horvaths, the Elroy Hirsches 
and the Jack Bantas. ‘““We rusticate,” 
says Harriet Davis. ‘‘No excitement. 
Just cards with friends, some golf, 
Glenn’s job.” 

Glenn works as assistant to Paul 
Schissler, the Director of Special 
Events for the Los Angeles Times- 
Mirror, one of California’s most 
powerful newspapers. Schissler is a 
stocky, graying ex-coach (Oregon 
State and the Los Angeles Bull- 
dogs), and he runs one of the most 
aggressive promotional departments 
in the country. Glenn’s work covers 
such Schissler promotions as the 
Rams-Redskins charity game at the 
opening of the season, the Los 
Angeles Soapbox Derby, City and 
County Football Derbies for as many 
as 12,000 kids, basketball clinics and 
benefits for the Boys Club (for 
underprivileged kids) and the Pro 
Bowl. “Damn good man,” says 
Schissler. “He’s great with young- 
sters because he’s so crazy about 
them,” 

And he is. After working with 
kids all day, he goes home and man- 
ages the Studio City’s Little League 
team. The kids worship Glenn too, 
partly because he’s a nice guy and 
partly because their fathers have 
told them the kind of football player 
Glenn Davis was. 

The kids know who Doc Blanchard 
is, too. Busloads of high-schoolers 
come up to West Point regularly to 
tour the grounds. One day last year, 
a bunch of boys scrambled out of 
their bus to watch the football team 
come running out of the gym. 
Behind the last player came a husky 
Air Force captain. Someone whis- 
pered, “That's Doc Blanchard.” The 
football team went one way; Doc, 
followed by a couple of dozen kids, 
went the other. 

So that’s Mr. Inside and Mr. Out- 
side today. For Glenn Davis, it was 
a long way around. He finally has a 
job with a future, a happy marriage 
and a hobby that keeps him young. 
“T hope,” he says, “that Doc has it 
as good.” 

For Doc Blanchard, the coaching 
position at West Point is just one 
assignment in a string of assign- 
ments. In addition to his son, Tony, 
he has a 22-month old daughter, 
Josephine. It is still impossible, 
however, to tie Doc down to serious 


pronouncements on long-range 
plans. " 
“Listen,” he says, 


with a grin as broad 
as his drawl. “Just put 
in there that if they * 
don’t make me a major 
in the next promotion 
list, I'm quitting this 
Army. That ought to 
just scare the living 
hell out of them.” 
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You've Got to Be Good and Mean 


(Continued from page 21) 
Relays. So much for his speed, which 
obviously leaves him at no disadvan- 
tage while chasing racehorse ends and 
halfbacks. Chris thinks his tackling 
is only passable — “I get the job done 
any way I can’— but coach Ramsey 
and players who get tackled by him 
rate it highly efficient. Says Ray Ren- 
fro of the Browns: “I think he’s just 
about the best all-around on defense. 
He tackles real good and he’s got 
terrific range.” 

“He’s tough and he tackles hard,” 
says Dub Jones, Renfro’s backfield 
teammate. “But he’s a great defensive 
player not because he’s faster than 
most—which he probably is—but be- 
cause he’s always looking through 
the receiver to the passer. That’s 
mighty important on defense. As soon 
as the ball leaves the passer’s hand he 
releases on his man and he’s after it. 
I'd guess that he makes a lot of inter- 
ceptions on passes outside his zone.” 

Dub’s summary and Chris’ impres- 
sive pass-interception record would 
seem to take care of the requirements 
on eyesight and reactions. In 1953, he 
led the league with 12 interceptions, 
which he converted into 238 yards 
gained for the Lions. Last year he 
stole eight passes (third in the 
league). Parker-coached Detroit 
teams have always made business 
risky for passers. Last fall opponents 
completed 42 per cent of the passes 
they threw against the Lions and had 
8.4 per cent intercepted. The high 
ratio of interceptions to completions 
not only reflects the thorough work 
of Chris’ Crew, as the Lions’ outer de- 
fence unit is known, but also the 
fierce rushing done by the line. Chris 
is quick to remind you that his best 
chance for an interception comes 
when the passer is forced to hurry 
his throw. 

_ Another indispensable for a defen- 
sive back is a taste for hard combat. 
This is implicit in the tackling ability 


that Buster Ramsey says you must 
have to play good defense. A born 
defensive back—if there is such a 
thing—loves to take dead aim at an 
end, who has turned his back on him 
to catch a- hook pass, and drive him 
into the ground. He enjoys the battle 
of hands, elbows and hips for the 
possession of a forward pass. He takes 
delight in the opportunity to cut 
down a ball-carrier who has passed 
the line of scrimmage and is running 
fast and free in a broken field. 
Chris is the hardrock football 
player who looks and acts mean 
underneath his big silver and blue 
helmet. Out of uniform he has the 
calm, crew-cut look of a recent col- 
lege grad. A dental plate hides the 
loss of a row of front upper teeth. 
Sometimes, when he is concentrating 
hard, his face wrinkles into the 


menacing scowl he perpetually wears 


on the field. General manager Nick 
Kerbawy, who has been with the 
Lions since 1948, describes Chris as 
“the saltiest defensive back we've 
had. He wouldn’t be afraid if he 
were covering Satan himself.” 

“He’s good and mean in a bail 
game,” says Parker. ““You have to be 
to play defense.” 

There never has been any question 
about Chris’ “contact courage.” As 
the Lions’ ace punt-return man (De- 
troit always uses a double safety), 
Chris stands without fear or tremor 
under the high arching boots of Pat 
Brady, Horace Gillom, Norm Van 
Brocklin, Adrian Burk and the other 
kicking specialists in the league while 
a long ton of beef comes pounding 
down upon him. 

He admits that with the increasing 
use of the spread punt formation— 
the kicker stands alone and deep, 
about 15 yards back, and the line is 
spread to get as many tacklers as 
possible down under the punt—makes 
it extremely hazardous and difficult 
to return them for good yardage. 
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“Kid, you’ye got to learn from your mistakes.” 


“Half the time they're there waiting 
for you to catch it,’ he says. “You 
have to keep one eye on the ball and 
the other on the tacklers pouring in 
on you. My first year (1951) I ran 
back four for touchdowns, the next 
year two. Last year I got one. It’s 
getting pretty tough.” In ’52, Chris’ 
average return was 21.5 yards, the 
best figure in the league; last fall he 
averaged 9.8 yards with 23 punts. 
Veryl Switzer of Green Bay led the 
league with 12.8. 

The touchdown return last fall, for 
61 yards against Green Bay, was a 
fine example of Chris’ swift and 
elusive running. When he caught the 
ball, his teammates set up a standard 
blocking fence along the left sidelines. 
Chris headed for it, drawing the 
Packers with him, and then he sud- 
denly shifted direction and set sail 
up the middle. He was gone before 
the Packers really knew it. 

Chris has long, quarter-miler’s legs 
and at full speed, he has the stride of 
an antelope. Jim David, a member of 
Chris’ Crew, recalls a sensational 92- 
yard touchdown run with an inter- 
cepted pass he made against Los 
Angeles two years ago. “We saw the 
movies of it often,” Jim said, “and 
when Chris had reached midfield 
every other step touched a chalk 
mark. It was real pretty. He’s so fast 
and has such a big stride, tacklers 
are always undershooting him.” 

Fielding punts, Chris has to worry 
about light, wind and atmosphere, 
just like an outfielder in baseball. He 
knows that the well-kicked ball 
usually goes off the right side of the 
kicker’s foot and will fade to the 
right. When he faces Pittsburgh and 
the league-leading punts of left- 
footed Pat Brady, he must be pre- 
pared for a ball spinning in the op- 
posite direction. Catching punts in 
Cleveland’s Municipal Stadium is 
particularly troublesome, he says, be- 
cause Gillom of the Browns kicks 
them sky-high into the lake-shore 
wind. 

No one in Canon City, Colorado, 
where Chris spent his boyhood, or no 
one at Colorado A&M, save his coach, 
Bob Davis, had any reason to believe 
that Chris would someday earn a 
comfortable living and a fancy repu- 
tation in the fastest football league 


going. He was a long time outgrowing. 


the gawky, leggy appearance of 
youth. Although he played football 
in high school, his athletic fame, such 
as it was, resulted from his track 
feats. In his senior year in high 
school he suffered a freak accident 
that threatened to prevent him from 
participating in all sports except 
track, 

Chris was born 27 years ago in 
Sublette (pop. 830). a tiny island in 
the sea of wheatfields of southwestern 
Kansas. His father died when he was 
two and he lived for a time with his 
erandparents in Ray, Colorado. Then, 
from age seven until he went to col- 
lege, he stayed in the Odd Fellows 
Home for children in Canon City, not 
far south of Pike’s Peak. Chris played 
softball, basketball and football on 
teams at the Home. In his senior year 
at Canon City High School he was 
football captain and tailback in the 
single wing. 

On Halloween night that October, 
1945, Chris and some of his pals were 
parading down the main street of 
Canon City when they encountered a 
local policeman. There had been re- 
ports that a gang of boys had run over 
a cow on a road outside town and had 
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set fire to a haymow. The policeman 
ordered Chris and his friends to stop; 
instead of doing so and proving their 
innocence, they broke and ran. Run- 
ning from cops is, of course, as much 
a Halloween tradition as soaping 
store-front windows. But this police- 
man, determined to round up the 
cow slayers, drew his pistol and fired 
into the street behind the fleeing 
schoolboys. The bullet ricocheted 
from the pavement and struck Chris 
in the upper left arm, breaking it 
and severing the radial nerve. It 
came within inches of hitting the re- 
gion of his heart. Chris was in the 
hospital for two months but returned 
to school to graduate the following 
June, 1946. The injury left him with 
a case of wrist drop. Another opera- 
tion was required to correct it. 

When it came time for him to select 
a college, Chris had none of the 
problems experienced by many of 
his pro teammates, There were no 
fast-talking alumni oor assistant 
coaches selling him on the glories and 
traditions of their schools. “I was an 
unknown,” Chris says. “Nobody 
bothered with me. I'd been interested 
in coaching for some time and I 
thought right along about going to 
A&M. It just seemed like the natural 
thing to do. The Odd Fellows helped 
me through the first three years and 
I had a small track and football 
scholarship the last two.” 

Chris didn’t play football until he 
was a junior. He was absorbed with 
track and he was discouraged from 
throwing his light frame (six-one and 
160 pounds then) and weakened arm 
around the football field. He even- 
tually played three years on the 
varsity, anyway, returning for an ad- 
ditional semester in which he also 
played baseball after his track eligi- 
bility had expired. 

“The coaches first told me I was too 
skinny,” Chris says. “But I guess they 
thought they could make use of my 
track work and they told me to come 
out. In the first scrimmage I knocked 
my shoulder down. Then I knocked 
the other one. I was all set to quit but 
they posted the traveling squad for 
the Denver game and I was the 45th 
man out of 45. So I went along for 
the ride.” 

When A&M's safety man let a Den- 
ver pass float over his head for a 
touchdown, coach Bob Davis quickly 
rushed startled bench-sitter Chris- 
tiansen into the game, Colorado A&M 
won, 14-10, in the last minute. Chris 
started every game after that on de- 
fense. Against the Aggies’ big rival, 
the University of Colorado, Chris 
returned a punt 89 yards for a touch- 
down in an exciting 29-25 victory. 
The next fall, when A&M lost only to 
Wyoming, Chris was ninth in the 
country in punt returns, a few yards 
ahead of Ollie Matson of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Chris entered A&M with track and 
a coaching career on his mind but as 
he prepared to leave, in 1951, he was 
considering with growing excitement 
the possibility of playing pro football. 
People aound Fort Collins, home of 
Colorado A&M, were little aware of 
the professional side of the sport until 
the school’s first All-American, tackle 
Thurman McGraw, played for the 
Detroit Lions in 1950. McGraw’s suc- 
cess encouraged Chris and he filled 
out the questionnaires from the pro 
teams with great enthusiasm but little 
hope. 

Coach Davis, who has an astonish- 
ing record as a producer of pro ma- 
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WHAT A RE 


F PITCHER NEEDS 


By JIM KONSTANTY 


RELIEF pitching is a nasty job but 
it can be rewarding. too. It’s full 
of frustrations but it has some satis- 
factions. I remember once in 1950 
the Phillies were playing the Giants 
at the Polo Grounds. I came on in a 
late inning with the bases loaded. 
none out and Al Dark, a rough batter, 
up. Leo Durocher called for a squeeze 
but Dark popped the bunt in the air, 
and Ed Waitkus, our first-baseman, 
was rushing in and caught the ball for 
an easy double play. The next man 
popped up and we were out of it. 

I wish I could say relief pitching 
is always that simple, but it’s not. It 
can be a mental and physical strain. 
Unlike a starting pitcher who gets a 
few days’ rest between starts, a relief 
pitcher is on call 154 games a season. 
Almost always, he comes in under 
pressure. One thing you definitely 
need is a calm and easy-going disposi- 
tion—and self-confidence. You have 
to be strong enough to be ready to 
work any number of days in a row— 
or any number of innings. And you 
haye to be consistent. A _ starting 
pitcher might weaken in an inning or 
two and still have time to adjust him- 
self. Not a reliever. He has to be 
effective right away. He doesn’t get a 
second chance, 

A relief pitcher’s most valuable 
possessions are control—eyery pitch 
has to be over the plate—and an “out” 
pitch. By that I mean a clutch pitch 
that a batter won't be able to touch. 
Hoyt Wilhelm has his knuckle-ball 
that moves; Joe Page had a fast ball 
that jumped. I throw a slider and a 
change-up and theyre both equally 
effective. My slider breaks sharply 
like a eurye, but isn’t thrown like one. 
My changeup spins forward and then 
drops off suddenly. It’s like a fade- 
away. Phil Rizzuto once described it 
as spinning one way and breaking the 
other way. Some people call it a palm 
ball, which it isn’t. I hold the ball at 


the end of my two fingers with the 
wrist back and the fingers up. 

I find there are two distinct types of 
relievers—the long man and the short 
man. The long man is really an extra 
starter who is called in before the 
sixth inning in relief. The short man 
pitches two or three innings and comes 
in either to protect a slim lead or hold 
off the other team when his club is 
behind by one or two runs. I’m a short 
man myself but I remember one day 
in 1949 against the Pirates when I re- 
lieved in the ninth inning and pitched 
until the 18th, when we finally pulled 
it out. It was that game that actually 
got me started as a relief specialist in 
the majors. 

When I began pitching in the 
minors, we had what was called a 
mopper-upper, usually a veteran on 
his way out, but no established re- 
lievers. Relief pitching didn’t become 
a big business until Joe Page came 
along in 1947. Now it can be a yery suc- 
cessful business. You shouldn’t judge 
a relieyer’s ability by his won-and-lost 
record, either. A man ean pitch for a 
poor team and still be a good reliever. 
The way to tell is by his innings 
pitched, hits allowed, walks and strike- 
outs. Not that strikeouts are too im- 
portant. Any time you strike out a 
man you have to give him three shots 


at your stuff. I'd just as soon give the - 


batter just a piece of the ball. That 
way I’ve got him. 

One other important factor in suc- 
cessful relieving is a good warmup he- 
fore you come in. A fast-ball pitcher 
needs more time to warm up his arm. 
When control or stuff pitchers warm 
up. they should take 25 or 30 pitches. 

I'll say this for relief pitching. 
You're apt to last longer than other 
major-leaguers. Ellis Kinder of the Red 
Sox is 41, Marv Grissom is 37 and Wil- 
helm is 32. I'm 38 myself and I hope to 
give the Yankees a few more seasons 
of good service. 


terial, was certain Chris belonged in 
the National Footbal! League. Davis 
Was eager to recommend Chris to the 
Lions but he was afraid they would 
not give him deserved consideration. 
He talked with Clark Shaughnessy of 
the Bears about him and was told 
that George Halas was willing to 
make him his seventh choice in the 
draft, so impressed was he with 
Christiansen’s potential as a defensive 
hand. But the Bears were a round toa 
late. Detroit named him as its sixth 
choice. Later, when Chris proved to 
be the best rookie defense man in the 
league, Shaughnessy confessed that 
the Bears would have been advised to 
pick him as their No. 1 choice. 

Shaughnessy and his boss, George 
Halas, are keenly aware of the need 
for a sound pass defense in the NFL. 
Last year the Bears gave up an 
average of 23 points a game, a big 
handicap even in these free-scoring 
days. In three of its four losing games, 
Chicago seored four or more touch- 
downs. Buddy Parker says, “We figure 
that if we can hold the other team to 
18 points or so, we can get 25. In the 
old days you had to worry if you 
gave up seven.” 

Coach Parker estimates he devotes 
half his practice time to defense. 
Thursday is “defense day’? with the 
Lions; it is the only time, once the 
season starts, that the players wear 
full uniforms and pads. Considerable 
time, on paper and on the field, is 
spent reviewing the opponents’ favor- 
ite pass patterns, the various routes 
the receivers run on each play. Long 
gone are the days when two ends and 
a back ran long or short and the passer 
threw to whichever one was open. 
Now receivers run intricate routes 
and are required to be able to make 
a variety of fakes. An end may be 
racing downfield, bending in or out, 
while the trailing halfback suddenly 
hooks toward the line of scrimmage. 
The defense backs not only must 
recognize the pattern but should 
know to whom the pass is customarily 
thrown and how the receiver prefers 
to take the ball. 


Buddy Parker subscribes to the 


popular defensive theory of “giving- 


them the short ones and protecting 
against the long ones.” His basic de- 
fense is a “7” or what is more often 
described as a 5-4-2 (see diagram on 
page 65). Usually his defense is not 
balanced. Note the shift to the right to 
meet the offensive strength in the dia- 
gram. Above all else, he stresses posi- 
tion, being in the right place at the 
right time. His pass defense is strictly 
a zone. : 
Chris is the left safety (see dia- 
gram) and has more freedom of 
movement than any other defensive 
back. He is responsible for all of the 
deep territory. On running plays to 
the inside, he is expected to come up 
for the tackle. Most of his tackles are 
made on ball-carriers who have 
broken out and have running room; 
often his is the Lions’ last shot. 
Because of his speed and ability, the 
Lions’ try to release him for work 
outside his zone. Pass defense depends 
as much on teamwork as does a tricky 
offensive play. Chris could no more 
do his job without help than could 
Bobby Layne without protection or 
Hunchy Hoernschemeyer run without 
blockers. The regular members of 
Chris’ Crew have been former Colo- 
rado A&M teammate Jim David, Carl 
Karilivacz of Syracuse and Bill Stits 
of UCLA, who has been given a job 
on offense, too, this fall. David and 
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Karilivaecz, 22nd and 23rd round draft 
choices, respectively, are two of the 
Lions’ prize discoveries—and further 
proof that you don’t need a sheath of 
All-America credits to play defense 
in the NFL. David has shown that if 
you’re aggressive enough you don’t 
need good size either. He’s five-ten 
and 175 pounds. 

Buster Ramsey says a pass defense 
doesn’t work without plenty of sound 
effects. “If they talk it up, they stay 
out of trouble.” Chris and David, who 
both play the left side, shout warn- 
ings and suggestions to each other like 
a couple of attendants in a cage break 
at the zoo. ‘He sees things I don’t 
and I catch things he doesn’t,’ David 
says. “He may yell to me about a 
quickie he’s spotted and I may warn 
him about a swing back.” Chris also 
helps direct linebackers in and out of 
the hook zone, that area just beyond 
the line of scrimmage where receivers 
catch the quick, button-hook passes. 

Chris says the big difference be- 
tween playing defense in pro and 
college ball is the way the receivers 
approach you. “In college he’d come 
at you and make his fake and you 
always knew where he was going. In 
pro ball—where each team has three 
or four good receivers instead of one 
—you have to know what their pass 
patterns are, how the end or back 
coming at you runs them, when 
they’re apt to throw to him, which 
way he turns, how he likes to catch 
the ball. And,” Chris adds, “you have 
to know the passer.” 

Some of the things Chris keeps in 
mind about the passers are: Most of 
them always throw to the first re- 
ceiver the pattern calls for and not 
to the alternate. Norm Van Brocklin 


In Lions’ defense, Chris plays left 
safety, can cover all three deep 
zones. He has freedom to roam. 


is, by coach Buddy Parker’s admis- 
sion, one of the best long throwers 
the league has ever had. When he 
sticks Bob Boyd on the flank and 
sends him deep and fast, which he 
dearly loves to do, you’re in trouble. 
It’s almost impossible to stick with 
Boyd, the fastest receiver in the 
league. Y. A. Tittle of the 49ers likes 
to gun them high to Billy Wilson, 
who tied with Pete Pihos for most 
passes caught in the NFL last fall. 
The Chicago Bears’ George Blanda 
can pepper you to death with short 
ones and the team likes to jockey, 
ends, halfbacks and even a fullback 
out on the flank, Van Brocklin can fire 
a pass that, like the famous cannon- 
ball of Sammy Baugh, is very hard to 
intercept. 


Even more important to Chris than 
the characteristics of the league’s 
passers are the habits of the receivers. 
He keeps these catalogued in his 
mind, along with the favorite pat- 
terns of each team. He knows, for 
example, that Gordon Soltau of San 
Francisco is basically a hooker and 
does not go deep. “Most receivers 
never look where they’re going to run 
the pattern,” he says, “but you can 
sometimes tell by their actions. Boyd, 
who can really beat you, starts slow 
on deep patterns and fast on the short 
ones.” Jim Dooley of the Bears is 
quicker than he looks; you have to 
beware his speed, Bill Howton, Green 
Bay’s ace receiver, is dangerous on 
long ones and can bend in or out; 
whereas Dante Lavelli of the Browns 
is a “down and outer’—he is not as 
effective in the middle where he has 
to break to his left to catch the ball. 
Chris points out that under most cir- 
cumstances the defense prefers them 
to pass to the middle or inside, where 
help is plentiful. “On a pass to the 
outside,” he says, “if the receiver has 
one step on you and the pass is true, 
there is no way you can stop it.” 
Lavelli, like Pihos, makes up for his 
lack of exceptional speed with his 
hunger to catch the ball. You can 
never take them for granted or as- 
sume the ball is beyond their reach. 
When the Browns flank Ray Renfro, 
their swift left half, the defense lays 
back for the deep one. He is their 
long-shot man. Although Chris 
doesn’t often cover right-halfback 
Jones, unless there is an assignment 
switch, he knows that the Browns 
like to hit him on a pattern that goes 
out a half-dozen yards and then on a 
sharp cut to the sidelines. Jones can 
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Statistics 
Teli The Story 


The 49ers have the NFL’s top 
runners. Hugh McElhenny 
leads in average per rush and 


Joe Perry in total yards 


By Allan Roth 


Active players who have averaged 
at least five yards per rush during | Attempts*| Yards | Touchdowns Average 
past five seasons, 1950-1954. Gained Rushing Per Rush 
1, HUGH McELHENNY, San Francisco 15 
2. VOLNEY QUINLAN, Los Angeles 9 
TOBIN ROTE, Green Bay 13 
PAUL YOUNGER, Los Angeles 20 
DAN TOWLER, Los Angeles 40 
JOE PERRY, San Francisco 34 
CHARLEY TRIPPI, Chicago Cardinals 


MARION MOTLEY, Cleveland 


Only players with at least 200 rush attempts listed. 


League Leader Yards Ave. League Leader Yards 
Yards Gained Gained PerRush| Average Per Rush | Ave. Gained 


1 
MOTLEY, Cleveland 810 5.8 LUJACK, Chicago Bears 


PRICE, New York 971 3.6 ROTE, Green Boy 


TOWLER, Los Angeles 894 5.7 McELHENNY, San Fran. 
PERRY, San Francisco 1018 5.3 QUINLAN, Los Angeles 


PERRY, San Francisco 1049 6.1 McELHENNY, San Fran. 


be erratic as a receiver, but he is more 
often catching them than dropping 
them. Darrell Brewster has a cute 
fake to break into the open but he 
is not particularly fast. Chris rates 
Harlon Hill, the Bears’ big sopho- 
more end, as one of the best half- 
dozen receivers in the league—but he 
is a left end and usually somebody 
else’s responsibility. Most receivers 
like to run the deep pattern that gives 
them a shot at a touchdown but there 
are those who shy away from the 
hooks. On the hook pass an end is 
often belted from behind as soon as 
he touches the ball. It can be a teeth- 
clattering experience. 

One of the Lions’ defensive tenets 
is “play the ball and not the man.” 
Chris sometimes goes a step further 
and plays the pattern and leaves 
his man. If Chris is sure the play does 
not call for a pass into his zone, he 
may leave an instant before the ball 
is thrown and go to the intended re- 
ceiver. This greatly enhances his 
chance for an interception. It also in- 
creases the danger of a sudden touch- 
down bolt. When Chris guesses wrong, 
there is seldom anyone who can cover 
his mistake. A wrong guess by him 
in last year’s Green Bay game proved 
disastrous. He vacated his zone for the 
spot where he expected Tobin Rote to 
throw the ball and Max McGee raced 
into his deserted territory and caught 
a pass good for 80 yards and a touch- 
down. Chris admits he wouldn’t last 
long at safety with many guesses like 
that. 

For all the passes he knocks down, 
the tackles he makes and punts he 
returns, Chris is in the upper-middle 
income bracket in the National Foot- 
ball League. The quarterbacks drive 
the Cadillacs and draw the top salaries 
in pro football but Chris, an excep- 
tion among defense men, does well. 
He drives a new Chevrolet, his wife 
drives an Olds, and he is paid ap- 
proximately $10,000 a year. The scale 
for defense backs is $2500-$3000 less 
than that, however. He is on the 
second year of a two-year contract 
and when he sits down to renegotiate 
terms with general manager Nick 
Kerbawy next year he probably will 
bring up the matter of an offer from 
a Canadian team that would be will- 
ing to pay him a fancy sum to play 
both defense and offense. 

Chris’ job with the Lions has en- 
abled him to buy a three-bedroom 
home, next to the Thurman McGraws, 
near City Park Lake in Fort Collins. 
With an eye to the future support of 
his wife and two small daughters, 
Terri Ann and Jacki Lee, he has been 
studying summers at Colorado State 
to earn a Master’s Degree in Educa- 
tion. He likes the quiet, college-town 
atmosphere of Fort Collins. He and 
his wife, who was brought up on a 
mountain ranch, enjoy such rugged 
outdoor sports as water-skiing and 
horseback-riding. Chris says his wife 
watches him play in Detroit but 
doesn’t do much worrying about him, 
even when he’s running back punts 
through a solid wall of bone and 
muscle—“except, maybe, if I don’t 
get up right away after I’m tackled.” 

If he doesn’t get up right away, 
Doris Christiansen isn’t the only wor- 
ried person in Briggs Stadium. Hearts 
leap to throats all along the De- 
troit bench. The Lions feel lucky 
they found Chris tucked away in a 
Rocky Mountain college. They 
wouldn’t know where to begin to 
look for another one like him, 


The Most Exciting Runner in Football! 


(Continued from page 29) 
troubled minds of 49er fans. “I see no 
reason,” he said, “why McElhenny 
shouldn’t run as well as ever this sea- 
son, His injury needs only time to heal 
—and extra protective padding on the 
sole of his shoe.” y 

Prophetically illustrating how im- 
portant Dr. Bennett’s decision was to 
San Franciscans is an off-the-cuff re- 
mark by 49er coach Strader, made 
even before McElhenny was hurt. 

A few weeks ago, at a football 
luncheon, coach Strader was asked 
to explain the difference between 
stumbling San Francisco teams of the 
past and a possible 49er championship 
this season. “I can answer that very 
briefly,” shot back Strader. “A healthy 
McElhenny.” 

Other league coaches agree. Some 
evidence of opponents’ respect for 
Hugh came last season. On October 31, 
playing against the Chicago Bears, 
McElhenny suffered a shoulder sepa- 
ration. San Francisco doctors said he 
would be out for the rest of the sea- 
son, Just the same, the Los Angeles 
Rams, who met the 49ers the follow- 
ing Sunday, spent the entire practice 
week installing a special defense 
against McElhenny—a man _ who 
wasn’t even going to play. Explained 
ex-Ram coach Hampton Pool: “Pre- 
paring for a team that lists McElhenny 
on the roster, you just can’t take any 
chances.” 

This October 9, the 49ers invaded 
Wrigley Field to play the Chicago 
Bears. Papa Bear George Halas, get- 
ting ready for the game, sat with 
his scout, listening to a report on the 


49er offense. The scout droned on, 
illustrating with X’s and O’s, “Okay, 
okay,” Halas finally interrupted im- 
patiently. “Never mind that. Just tell 
me, where’s McElhenny?” 

Many an NFL defensive halfback 
would give a week’s salary to have 
that question answered. Against the 
Detroit Lions last season, McElhenny 
shot past huge Les Bingaman, over- 
ran the linebakers, and went 60 yards 
on the 49ers’ second scrimmage play 
of the game. The last Detroit de- 
fender, Jack Christiansen, stamped 
off the field, raging, “He came at me 
so fast, and then feinted so beauti- 
fully, I stood like a cigar-store Indian, 
wondering what to do... wondering, 
not doing.” 

Coach Strader says reverently, 
“Hugh McHElhenny is the greatest of 
them all. I played fullback with the old 
Chicago Bulls against Red Grange in 
five different games. Grange was an 
elusive but ‘soft’ runner, McElhenny 
has a better change of pace, is two 
seconds faster and more than 20 
pounds heavier than Grange, which 
gives Mac a lot more power.” 

McElhenny also possesses a fan- 
tastic sixth sense that warns him of 
imminent danger from a tackler. Even 
a pursuer closing in from the rear, 
confident that he is unnoticed, tastes 
frustration when McElhenny swivels 
away—instinctively, it seems. 

Lawrence T. (Buck) Shaw, who 
coached the 49ers and McElhenny un- 
til last December, has a scientific ex- 
planation for this. “He has amazing 
peripheral vision. He has an excep- 
tionally wide range to each side.” 


Hugh himself tries hard to analyze 
the alarm bells that warn him of on- 
coming tacklers. “Well, maybe,” he 
says hesitantly, “it’s like when you 
walk down a dark alley. That’s how 
I feel when. I’m out in the open, all 
alone—as if ’m walking down a dark 
alley. And you see at the end of the 
alley a glimmer of light from the 
cross street—that’s the goal line—and 
you’re desperately hurrying to get 
there. But on the way, even though 
the alley is so dark you can’t see a 
thing, you sense a telegraph pole to 
your right and you sheer away from 
it. A few steps further, you know 
there’s a doorway with a man in it, 
even though you can’t see him. You 
just feel it. So you turn away from 
that, too. Haven’t you had that ex- 
perience many times? I have. And, 
Lord, I’m glad to reach that cross- 
eee with the bright light—that goal 
ine.” 

Hugh McElhenny, born in Los 
Angeles on December 31, 1928, of a 
wiry, 130-pound, five-foot, four-inch 
father and a wispy Canadian mother, 
married at the age of 21 to his gram- 
mar school sweetheart, Peggy Ogston, 
and now father of two daughters, has 
traveled as many tortuous dark-alley 
miles off the gridiron as on. The 
dangers, however, were far more real 
than shadowy figures in doorways. 
They included ostracism by Washing- 
ton coach Howie Odell, investigation 
by Pacific Coast Conference commis- 
sioner Vic Schmidt, and a separation 
from Peggy during Mac’s last football 
season at Washington. 

In contrast, today—teamed with 
fullback Joe Perry—McElhenny is 
one-half of the highest salaried tan- 
dem in the NFL. He has a spectacular 
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average gain of 6.2 yards per carry in 
three years of pro play. Last year’s 
statistics, however, tell the story of 
McElhenny’s greatness only by infer- 
ence, At the end of the 1954 season, he 
ranked eighth in the NFL with a total 
of 515 yards in 64 carries. He was 
high in the league for average-per- 
carry at 8.0. But he played only half 
of the season. The seven ballcarriers 
ahead of him in total yardage played 
the entire season. In three seasons, 
Hugh has a total of 1,702 yards gained 
in 274 attempts. He also has gained 
1,003 yards by catching 64 passes, 
fourth highest in 49er lifetime totals. 
He uses the same feinting and change- 
of-pace tactics in pass receiving that 
he does in running. Most NFL teams 
put two defenders on him in a pass 
situation—a linebacker short and a 
fast halfback long. 

Nevertheless, the McElhenny forte 
is running. And every fan, including 
scouts, coaches and players, who has 
watched Mac, has his own choice of 
“the greatest run I’ve ever seen.” 
Ranking high on the list is a 94-yard 
punt return against the Chicago Bears 
in 1952. Fred “Curly” Morrison 
boomed the punt to McElhenny, wait- 
ing on the 49er six-yard line. Hugh 
caught and rocked on his heels for a 
full two seconds. This is a hallmark 
on punt or kickoff returns. McElhenny 
explains it gives him a chance to see 
how the field spreads and forces the 
defense to commit itself. Two Bear 
ends, racing downfield, thought the 
brief delay had trapped him for them. 
They closed in. Then McElhenny 
rocked ahead right between the ends, 
and they crashed into each other. Al- 
most insolently, McElhenny changed 
his pace to low gear and a Bear joy- 
fully closed from the right. In two 
steps, McElhenny was in overdrive 
again. He swerved to his left and the 
diving Bear bit the dirt two yards be- 
hind him. Hugh straightened out four 
yards inbound from the left sidelines. 
For the remainder of the 94 yards, he 
shuttled through the rest of the Bear 
team like a motorcyclist in traffic. 
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At the end of the run, Halas shouted 
on the sidelines, “That’s the god-dam- 
dest run I’ve ever seen in football!” 

Unintentionally rubbing salt in the 
Bears’ wounds, McElhenny confessed 
later, “I thought I caught that punt on 
about our 26. If ’d known it was the 
six, I would have let it roll over the 
goal.” 

Gigantic (6-844, 262 pound) 49er 
tackle Bob St. Clair likes all of the 
McElhenny runs. “When his number 
is called, I dunno, the linemen seem 
to get a certain lift,’ St. Clair says. 
“So maybe we hook just a little sharp- 
er and block just a little harder. We 
know that if we do our job right on 
any of his plays, he can go for the 
big six.” 

To McElhenny himself, the first 
time he carried the ball in the pro 
game is his favorite run. As a rookie 
in 1952, he was in an exhibition game 
against the Chicago Cardinals for ex- 
actly one play. He went 40 yards for 
a touchdown on that one play. “After 
that one,’ Mac says now, “I thought 
maybe I could make the pros. But 
other than that, it’s hard to pick out 
one individual run. I get a kick every 
time I look down and see those end- 
zone yellow cross-stripes under my 
cleats. Then I circle in the end zone 
and look back on the field to see if 
there are any red flags. 

“People have kidded me about that 
civcling being a grandstand gesture. 
But think of it this way: Every run 
of mine is caused by a defensive mis- 
take. Sure, blockers are vital, but the 
blockers wouldn’t be able to do their 
jobs if the defensive men made ex- 
actly the right moves at the right 
time. The defense then couldn’t be 
moved out of position. So I look back 
to make sure that one of those mis- 
takes wasn’t an illegal one. Maybe I 
got into the end zone because some- 
ery tripped somebody or clipped or 

e hte 


To medical science, the fact that 
McElhenny is eyen on a football field, 
lef alone in the end zone, is a minor 
miracle, In 1939, Hugh, then 11 years 


“Why didn’t anybody think of this before?” 


old, stepped on a broken milk bottle. 
He severed all the tendons in his right 
foot. He was out of school for a year, 
in bed for five months, and on crutches 
for seven months. Doctors said he 
would never walk again, let alone 
run, 

But special exercises, youth and de- 
termination disproved the pessimistic 
prediction. At the age of 15, McEl- 
henny, a 125-pound freshman at 
George Washington High School in 
Los Angeles, was playing his first 
organized football. Five years later, 
however, as a college soph, he still 
needed a steel plate in his shoe and 
pain-deadening shots in his foot. 

His high school record was so out- 
standing that the 49ers, then of the 
All-America Conference, tried to sign 
him immediately. They sent Frankie 
Albert as ambassador to Los Angeles 
to try to woo McElhenny into pro ball, 

McElhenny wisely chose college, 
first Compton J. C. to make up scho- 
lastic deficiencies, then the University 
of Washington. At high school and 
junior college, McElhenny set both 
football yardage records and track 
high hurdling records. As a conse- 
quence, 63 colleges bid for him. The 
December 1951 issue of Sport com- 
mented with tongue in cheek that 
Hugh “found his way to Seattle fol- 
lowing a trail of $20 bills.” 

Albert later quipped, “McElhenny 
is the only football player to take a 
cut in salary when he joined the 
pros.” 

Exactly what value Washington U, 
placed on McElhenny still is a deep 
secret. It has been estimated at $20,000 
for the “package” of Hugh and Peggy 
Ogston, whom he had married three 
weeks before he traveled to Seattle. 

The new Washington student caused 
a considerable commotion. Pacific 
Coast Conference commissioner Sch- 
midt investigated and fined Washing- 
ton a record $5,500 of proselyting. 
There also was a succession of inci- 
dents which combined to paint a 
lurid picture of Hugh’s collegiate 
career, 

“Nobody,” says McElhenny today, 
“ever bothered to hear my side of any 
story. People were too anxious to 
condemn, I don’t deny that most of 
the incidents began as described. I 
do deny the interpretations placed on 
them.” 

For example (keeping in mind the 
impulsiveness of McElhenny’s nature 
to act first and question later): 

Charge #1: McElhenny was late so 
often to Washington football practice 
that coach Howie Odell instructed his 
teammates to give Hugh the silent 
treatment. So Mac trotted off to a 
corner of the field and went through 
the calisthenics and team drills alone. 
This was taken as a nose-thumbing 
gesture at Odell, indicating the Great 
Mae could score touchdowns on Sat- 
urday afternoon—which he did— 
without benefit of supervised work- 
outs. 

Rebuttal: “Yes, I was late to prac- 
tice often,’ McElhenny remembers. 
“IT had a late-afternoon class clear 
across campus—a 20 minute walk to 
the locker room. From the time of 
elass dismissal, usually about 3:05 
p.m., to the 3:30 p.m. workout time, 
1t was impossible to get across campus, 
suit up, and get on the field on time. 
When I did get there on time, it was 
because I ran clear across campus. 
Nobody ever asked why I was late. 

"The boys tipped me off about the 
silent treatment. So, rather than work 


nearby, where maybe my buddies 
would be tempted to talk to me, I 
went off by myself to do calisthenics. 
I wasn’t trying to be a smart aleck. 
What was I supposed to do? Sulk in 
the locker room? And, sure, I tried 
to win on Saturday afternoons. Should 
I have refused to carry the ball?” 

Charge #2: In December, 1951, Mc- 
Elhenny “jumped” the East-West 
Shrine game team in mid-week to flit 
to Seattle for a banquet. As a result, 
Shrine coach Jess Neely benched him 
for most of the game. 

Rebuttal; “I requested permission 
from Neely to go to Seattle for the 
‘Man of the Year’ banquet. I was the 
man of the year,’ McElhenny says 
simply. “Neely asked how much prac- 
tice I would be forced to miss. I told 
him I wouldn't miss any because he 
had cancelled the afternoon drill the 
day of the banquet and I would be 
back in time for the next morning’s 
workout. So Neely gave me his O.K,, 
and I got back in time. Ollie Matson 
played most of the game because he 
was more valuable in the judgement 
of the coaches in the strategy that 
Neely was using.” 

Charge #3: At Washington, McEl- 
henny took training rules lightly and 
drank too much, with the result that 
his wife left him. 

Rebuttal: “True,” McElhenny says 
with complete candor. “If I had to live 
my college life over, the only change 
I would make would be in my treat- 
ment of my wife. I'll try to explain it 
this way. Seattle is like no other city 
I’ve ever seen. It’s a big city, yet 
small enough to be terribly proud of 
any local ‘hero.’ For a time, I was a 
hero. So whenever I went into a 
restaurant or night club, I was rec- 
ognized. And then, everything was 
bought for me. Including too many 
drinks. Also too many beautiful babes 
draped themselves over the back of 
my chair. I acted like a kid—which I 
was. I turned my head to look. I don’t 
blame Peggy for walking out on me.” 

McElhenny left school without grad- 
uating “when I realized that I couldn’t 
get along without Peggy.’ He spent 
the next three months trying to effect 
a reconciliation. He succeeded and 
proved his sincerity with a more sen- 
sible life as a pro. He also is continu- 
ing (by correspondence) work toward 
a business administration degree. 

However, to the naked eye, there 
still are a few signs of unorthodoxy. 
When the McElhennys first moved 
permanently to the San Francisco Bay 
area, they bought a tract house in 
Palo Alto. “It was about the cheapest 
we could find—one of those $8,000 
deals,” McElhenny says. “Two blocks 
from our house lived a motorcycle 
cop. I drive fast all the time, so I 
was a steady customer for him. 

“About the third time he gave me 
a ticket, he said, ‘McElhenny, I’m 
going to run you out of this neigh- 
borhood. We don’t want your big- 
shot type here.’ 

“So,” adds McElhenny, “I knocked 
him over his motorcycle.” 

For McElhenny, to think is to act— 
maybe even as you and I wish we 
could. P.S.: The cop did not throw 
the book at Mac for the punch nor 
issue any more speeding citations. 
The McElhennys now live in a new, 
larger, three-bedroom  ranch-style 
home in Mountain View. 

The pros had been warned about 
the McElhenny temperament when 
January, 1952, draft time rolled 
around. The Rams won the bonus 
choice and selected quarterback Billy 
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Wade. Many Los Angeles fans are still 
bitter about this choice. 

On the first round, the New York 
Yanks took California linebacker Les 
Richter; the Chicago Cards selected 
USF back Ollie Matson; the Green 
Bay Packers Kentucky quarterback 
Babe Parilli; the Philadelphia Eagles 
Maryland’s Ed Modzelewski; the 
Washington Redskins Baylor back 
Larry Isbell; the Chicago Bears Miami 
back Jim Dooley; and the New York 
Giants USC back Frank Gifford. 

Thus, when the 49ers picked Mc- 
Elhenny, he actually was the tenth 
player to be named. Co-owner Victor 
P. Morabito of the 49ers admits, “We 
really had planned to take a quarter- 
back as our first draft choice. How- 
ever, the best were gone when our 
turn came, so we picked McElhenny.” 

Morabito’s words weren’t intended 
to be as harsh as they may sound. 
McElhenny wasn’t exactly a sloppy 
second choice. “He was our first pick 
among the nation’s running backs,” 
Morabito says. 

McElhenny started with the 49ers 
at comparatively low pay. “But they 
made it up to me at the end of my 
rookie season,” he says. “I’ve been 
happy, financially, since. If I hadn’t, 
it’s my own fault.” 

His 1955 pay is estimated at $16,000. 
Dodging comment on exact figures, 
49er co-owner Morabito does say, 
“Hugh’s salary is in the top five-per 
cent in the NFL, including quarter- 
backs.” 

Wife Peggy McElhenny guards that 
salary. “If she didn’t,’ confesses Hugh, 
“T would probably spend too much 


on clothes. But that’s my only ex- 
travagance. Otherwise, neither of us 
is the kind to live it up in a plush 
restaurant or night club.” 

Hugh’s attitude toward football in 
general and its income in particular is 
as direct as a turnpike. ‘Football is 
only the stepping stone which brings 
me good pay while I’m learning a 
trade.’ (His off-season job, which he 
plans to turn into a career, is promo- 
tional representative for Granny 
Goose Food Company in California.) 
“When I quit football, in two or three 
seasons, my family and I will have a 
financial head start. I just can’t un- 
derstand guys who squander their 
good football salary and end up their 
athletic careers as broke as when they 
started—and eight years older.” 

There seems to be only one dissent- 
ing vote against Hugh McElhenny’s 
contribution to the 49ers’ gate and 
field success, and that is his own. 

Frankie Albert tells it this way: 
“My last year as quarterback, I sat 
in a hotel room with Hugh during 4 
road trip, just the two of us} in a very 
private and personal bull-session. 7 
said, ‘Hugh, and I mean this sincerely, 
I consider it an honor to have played 
on the same team with you.’ 

“Do you know what McElhenny an- 
swered? He said, ‘Thanks, but ’'m no 
different than anybody else. I just 
try to do my best.’ 

“How,” concluded Frankie Albert, 
“ean you beat a guy as great as he is 
when he has an attitude like that?” 
More and more NFL teams are finding 
out they can’t. 
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They Build Football Players in Steubenville 


(Continued from page 31) 

At halfback, the Hawkeyes used 
Eddie Vincent. “Punkin” led the con- 
ference in rushing over the 1954 sea- 
son, with 566 yards for a 6.9 average 
per carry. Vincent now is 5-11 and 
weighs 170, but in 1951 he was a 
scrawny-strong 150-pounder who spe- 
cialized in ruining Steubenville High 
opposition with long-distance touch- 
down runs. 

Towa isn’t the only school to benefit 
from Harding Field, Pittsburgh, al- 
ways strong, has had Howard (Tiny) 
Linn’s six-foot, 205-pound bulk in its 
lineup at tackle for three seasons now. 
Linn was a starter for the "51 Steuben- 
ville team. Then you have Mississippi 
State, with 6-2, 215-pound Don Conkel 
at tackle, and Cincinnati, where twin 
brother Ron will operate, with the 
same size, at the same position. The 
Conkel twins were Steubenville sub- 
stitutes in 1951, as was Milan Mon- 
cilovich, a big center, who started 
toward a Naval career at Annapolis 
this fall. Nick Medves, who quarter- 
backed the °51 Big Red, figured to be 
at Miami of Florida as the season be- 
gan, but he had plans of transfering 
to Miami of Oxford, Ohio, where he 
figured his southpaw passes would 
make a better impression than they 
have at the talent-crammed Florida 
school. Willie Stinson, a halfback, 
traveled to Oregon Tech, a two-year 
college in the Beaver State. 

This makes nine Steubenville con- 
tributions to college football—all 
from the 1951 squad. As a unit, it was 
considered to be something of a ‘““Won- 
der Team” around Ohio. But there are 
“Wonder Teams” each season, in every 
state of the union. Because of them, 
colleges which like winning football 
come up with strong teams. This sea- 
son, you can trace much of the 
strength of Iowa, Mississippi State and 
Pittsburgh and the rest of the schools 
which list Steubenville products, vin- 
tage 1951, back to Harding Field. 

On August 20 of 1951, Ray Hoyman, 
a quiet-talking and slim history teach- 
er, assembled his five assistant coaches 
and a group of 70 eager youngsters for 
the opening of fall practice. After a 
week of morning and afternoon work- 
outs, he moved a pared-down squad 
of 45 into a camp near Richmond, 15 
miles away, for a full week of prac- 
tically 24-hour-a-day training. 

By the time school opened, Hoy- 
man had his squad down to 36 men. 


A natural worrier, he knew he had 
the material for a fine season—but he 
had thought the same in 1950 until a 
shattering, last-game loss to 21=point 
underdog Wellsburg, West Va., left 
him brooding through the months be- 
tween seasons. 

Steubenville’s starting team had an 
average of 182 pounds in the line and 
a light 162 in the backfield. Ohio high 
schools play two-platoon football and 
that was another concern to Hoyman. 
With only 650 boys in the school, he 
never had a huge amount of material 
with which to work. The platoons 
spread his talent too thin, so he gave 
up the idea and played eight of his 
starters both ways. 

The 36 boys Hoyman had that year 
all were typical Steubenville products. 
The city has a population of 37,000 and 
it is located 50 miles from Pittsburgh 
and a few strokes across the Ohio 
River from West Virginia. It is a steel 
town, primarily, with the Wheeling 
Steel Company, on the south fringe 
of the city, employing 8,000 workers 
and the Weirton Works, across the 
river in West Virginia, employing 
14,000. With such an abundance of 
sturdy employment, the majority of 
the town’s inhabitants are on the 
rugged side. Anybody who puts in 
eight hours a day at a steel mill does 
not have to go in for weight-lifting to 
build up muscles. Steubenville itself 
reflects this physical strength. It is a 
town very much on the rough and 
ready side of things. A visitor getting 
off an early morning train from New 
York, for example, can expect to find 
the local bars wide open, juke boxes 
blaring (with every record except 
those of home-bred Dean Martin) and 
glasses clinking—at the merry old 
hour of 6:19 am., Steubenville ap- 
pears perfectly capable of accommo- 
dating anybody who likes a little 
action. 

Up on the “Hill” section of town, 
lawns begin to appear and the houses 
become more expensive-looking than 
those in the sections of Steubenville 
where most of the steel workers live. 
It was from the Hill that Howard 
Linn came to Steubenville High. His 
father, Howard, Sr., was a fine Pitts- 
burgh guard in 1926 and now is an 
attorney. But most of coach Hoyman's 
eandidates were sons of hard-working 
steel men. 

Hoyman, a strict disciplinarian, 
drove his squad into condition and 
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then got ready for the first game, 
against John Adams of Cleveland. Be- 
fore he sent his team on the field, 
however, Hoyman made a significant 
change in the forward wall. Capt. 
Calvin Jones, for three years an end, 
was shifted to guard in order to give 
the middle some strength. Jones al- 
ways had a good pair of hands and 
was a fine rebounder on the Big Red 
basketball team. But Hoyman saw 
unlimited possibilities in him as a 
guard. 

“He’s 210 now,” the coach said at 
the time, “and he figures to get 
heavier. So why waste him at end? 
Good linemen—tough linemen—are 
too hard to come by. And Jones is 
the roughest boy, in a football way, 
that I’ve ever seen in my life.” 

The Big Red started off the season 
by whacking Adams, 26-0, on Sep- 
tember 15. A crowd of 7,500 cheered 
the team on, but after the game Hoy- 
man was worried. “I don’t know if this 
is as good a club as the 1950 team. We 
didn’t score at all from way out. We 
had to grind out those short yardage 
touchdowns. I don’t know if we can 
get away with that all year.” 

That fear went out the window the 
next Friday night, against East Liver- 
pool, In the second quarter of the 
game, Eddie Vincent, used primarily 
on defense, picked off an East Liver- 
pool pass on the Steubenville two- 
yard line and started to run, Little 
“Punkin,” as everybody called him, 
was half-way up the field before East 
Liverpool pulled itself together for 
the chase. The race was really over 
before anybody could get excited. A 
dark blur, Vincent ran ten yards out 
of the end zone before he pulled up. 
That gave Hoyman ideas. As the 
game wore on, and the Big Red moved 
to a 25-6 win, the coach decided to 
install Vincent as a starting halfback. 
Once he had believed Vincent would 
never make the team. Eddie reported 
for football as a 5-2, 90-pound—that’s 
right, 90-pound—halfback three years 
eatlier, But Vincent was starting to 
grow and he seemed to be getting 
faster, if that was possible. So Hoy- 
man decided to use him as a running 
back. 

On the next Friday night, Steuben- 
ville went into a small wave of 
hysteria. Mighty—and mighty hated, 
too—Massillon High was in town. This 
fabled Ohio schoolboy powerhouse had 
whacked two opponents before this 
game, scoring 102 points while shut- 
ting out the opposition. But for the 
first time since 1937, when the Big 
Red had won by 68-0, Steubenville 
was given a chance to upset the Mas- 
sillon machine, then coached by Chuck 
Mather, the present Kansas mentor. 

A crowd of 11,000 turned out—and 
went home groaning in disappoint- 
ment after huge Henry Grooms, a 
transfer student from Brownsville, 
Pa., shoved his 200 pounds into the 
Steubenville line, felt it give, then 
stepped away for a last-minute touch- 
down to give Massillon a 13-6 victory. 
Jones, in this game, was everything 
Hoyman said he was. A vicious bear, 
he upended everybody within reach 
of his powerful body. This was top- 
flight opposition and Jones was wreck- 
ing it—and getting a good dose of con- 
fidence from it. : 

A week later, Steubenville re- 
bounded with a 37-0 win over Lima 
South as Vincent, learning his trade 
now, scooted 48 yards for one score. 


After that, the Big Red rolled. Catho- 
lic Central, Steubenville’s in-town 
rival, went down by 38-0. Powerful 
Canton McKinley took a 63-6 beating 
—its worst in a quarter-century. Mar- 
tin’s Ferry was stopped, 21-0, War- 
ren Harding High of Warren, Pa., 
was a 13-12 victim, and Weir, West 
Va., reeled from a 41-0 beating as 
Vincent scored three times. 

“The Warren game, I still remem- 
ber that one,” says Gilliam. “It was 
like a college game. I’ve never been 
in a harder game, in high school or 
college. Only the Notre Dame game 
(the famed “fake injury” tie in which 
Gilliam scored one Hawkeye TD) 
came close to it for hard playing. 
When I came out of that one in good 
shape—the Warren game, I mean— 
I knew J could play anywhere. They’d 
never be too rough for me.” 

As the *51 season wore on, the road 
from Harding Field to Iowa City and 
the other college centers became 
heavily-traveled highways. In mid- 
season, alumni from Tennessee ap- 
proached Linn and his running mate, 
Bob Yohn, a big 215-pounder who 
wound up in the Army instead of in 
college. Linn had his mind made up, 
however, to enter Pittsburgh. 

The Jones-Gilliam-Vincent move to 
Iowa was not so simple, however. Cal- 
vin, after mulling over a flood of 
offers, chose Ohio State. Vincent and 
Gilliam had made a contact at Iowa. 
The three preferred to stick together 
—the way things had been since Grant 
Junior High. But Woody Hayes, the 
Ohio State coach, made it clear Jones 
was the only one in whom he was 
interested. They quoted Hayes as say- 
ing, at the time, that he would get 
Jones and dodge any package deal for 
the other two athletes. 

So, when Jowa announced Jones 
had enrolled, Hayes roared. He took 
his case to Big Ten Commissioner Tug 
Wilson with the attitude of a guy who 
Was just robbed. Wilson’s investiga- 
tion showed, however, that Jones had 
driven out to Iowa with his buddies 
and after hanging around for a few 
days suddenly burst into Evashevski’s 
office and said, “I don’t want to leave. 
Can I enroll here?” 

“That was a windfall for us,” Eva- 
sheyski says today. 

In view of what Jones can do on 
a football field, and the importance 
attached to this around Big Ten 
schools, the story is pretty hard to 
believe. Gilliam, however, says that’s 
just the way it happened. 

“Calvin just came out for the ride, 
nothing more to it,” the end says. “He 
was going to leave from Iowa and go 
right to Ohio State. But we got to 
a eeee about sticking together, so he 
stayed.” 

_ In each Steubenville case, from Gil- 
liam right to Medves, who enrolled in 
Miami two full years later, the busi- 
ness of starting to choose a college is 
done just about the same way. 

It usually starts with a letter. In 
Medves’ case, for example, he has a 
scrapbook filled with them. “Dear 
Nick,” each starts out, “your coach 
has recommended you as a fine foot- 
ball player. I want to congratulate you 
on your fine career at Steubenville. 
Now, (name of school goes here) is a 
highly desirable place to continue 
your education. With graduation not 
far off, you have an important decision 
to make. I would like to stop and have 
a talk with you about your future.” 
The signature normally is that of the 
head coach or his chief assistant. 

Scholastic ratings play a big role 
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in determining where a boy goes. In 
the case of the ’51 team, Gene Locust, 
the center, and Yohn, the tackle, along 
with Benny Bunch, the fullback, could 
have written their own tickets except 
for their poor academic records. No 
major college was willing to gamble 
on their passing a four-year course, 
so the Army grabbed the boys. 

Medves had a hard time getting 
proper marks at Steubenville and he 
wound up in book trouble at Miami 
last year, But the three Iowa boys 
have done well so far. Gilliam and 
Jones are majoring in physical educa- 
tion and Vincent is taking business 
courses. 

"I stick to Physical Therapy—and 
so does Jones,” Gilliam says. “I want 
to come right out of school and work 
with polio cases. Or maybe get on the 
staff of a veterans’ hospital. Calvin 
wants to do the same thing, but I guess 
he’ll go into pro football first. That 
By thinks only about football.” 

oach Hoyman, who built the ’51 
aggregation, spent only two more 
seasons as head coach, then retired. 
He still teaches in the school, but 
leaves immediately after classes for 
his farm at Richmond. At the time 
of his retirement, Hoyman said he 
was quitting because of the pressure. 
Steubenville has a long history of 
winning football and some fine names 
have come out of the school, includ- 
ing Don Joyce, now with the Balti- 
more Colts, and Cas Myslinski, an 
Army All-America in the early ’40s. 
The sports-minded steel workers 
around town let out a how! if the Big 
Red even loses one game. 

When Hoyman left, 30 applications 
were received for the job. It went to 
burly, mild-talking Bill Abraham, 
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who had been at Ford City, Pa. Abra- 
ham, who had played at Auburn and 
Pittsburgh as a fullback, started off 
with, as he put it, “an open season,” 
He dropped eight of ten games in 
1954, but looks forward to better 
years. 

He can look forward to them be- 
cause of a solid system of teaching 
Steubenville youngsters how to play 
football. The system has been in 
effect for several years and it starts 
with boys as soon as they are old 
enough to play. The six assistants on 
Abraham’s staff are spread through- 
out the Steubenville school system. 
All teach regular academic courses, 
but receive extra time off—and money 
—to run a system which starts with a 
touch league for fifth and _ sixth 
graders and ends with the varsity. 

“We have several touch leagues 
around town,’ Abraham, a _ history 
teacher, says. “Then in the seventh 
and eighth grades we have junior 
high teams. They play a regular 
schedule. The same for freshmen in 
the senior high. All these kids are 
coached throughout the process. By 
the time they come to the varsity, we 
don’t have to waste much time.’ 

Abraham keeps telling his players 
the value of good marks in obtaining 
a free college education and boasts 
that more than half his club this 
year has top-ranking grades. 

The Big Red this season was a sup- 
posedly strong squad as the schedule 
opened. And with the 1951 products 
in mind, college alumni and scouts 
through much of the nation will keep 
an eye on Harding Field. It is, you 
see, a place where strong football 
teams are made. 
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Game-Busting Buckeye 


(Continued from page 44) 

one memorable occasion, Cassady per- 
sisted in applying the Hayes formula 
to the consternation of Ohio State 
fans. In the Rose Bowl game, Jon 
Arnett of Southern California reeled 
off a 70-yard run that carried to the 
Ohio State 20 while Cassady boldly 
played with him in a little cat-and- 
mouse game. “Sure I could have tried 
to get him early in that run,” he says. 
“But I might have missed him and 
then he would have gotten the yard- 
age and a touchdown. This way, he 
only got the yardage. Southern Cal 
couldn’t score from our 20—and they 
proved it.” 

This confidence is not the product 
of an inflated ego but of a canny 
foresight. Seldom does Cassady make 
a move that he hasn't considered long 
before. ‘Cassady tries to have the 
answer before he meets the prob- 
lems,” says Esco Sarkkinen, one of 
Hayes’ assistant coaches. During the 
last four summers, Cassady has 
haunted the projection room in the 
men’s gymnasium at Ohio State, run- 
ning and rerunning films of great run- 
ners of the past. He spends much 
spare time formulating football prob- 
lems, figuring out his own solutions, 
then checking out his findings with his 
coaches. In games, “he sees beyond 
that first tackler to the second and 
third and sometimes the fourth one,” 
says Sarkkinen. 

He also uses his teammates in a 
broken field as deftly as a chess cham- 
pion using his queens. ‘“He’s too smart 
a ballplayer to rely on his own ability 
alone,” says Sarkkinen. Cassady 
loathes the wastefulness of a superb 
but useless block. “They say that a 
great blocker makes a great ball-car- 
rier and they’re right,” he says. “But 
a really great ball-carrier knows how 
to use his blockers. Take Tom Harmon 
—maybe he wouldn’t have been so 
great a runner without Forest Eva- 
shevski blocking for him. But what 
good would Evashevski’s blocks have 
been if Harmon didn’t know how to 
use them!” 

Most valuable of Cassady’s physical 
assets are so subtle and fleeting that 
they are seldom appreciated. He has 
“field vision”—the ability to glance at 
the action before him and see it in 
significant detail instead of as a jum- 
bled montage. He has an acute sense 
of timing. On his 51-yard run against 
Michigan, he brushed through the 
tackles of Ron Kramer, the mammoth 
Wolverine end, and another line- 
backer “because I was set to go just 
an instant before they were set to 
tackle me.” He also has a rare sense 
of balance. “He can make his cuts at 
top speed without missing a step,” 
says Sarkkinen. “He can take a tackle 
and roll with it to keep going if it 
ism’t a solid tackle.” 

.Again, this fits in perfectly with 
Hayes’ philosophy of ball-carrying. 
The cherubic-cheeked Ohio State 
coach prefers his ball-carriers to make 
shallow cuts; he doesn’t want them 
piling up yardage running from side- 
line to sideline. “Cassady,” says Sark- 
kinen, “isn't one of those ballplayers 
that runs 40 yards to pick up ten. He 
knows what that goal line is for. You 
watch closely—wheneyer he goes 
down, his long axis is pointed towards 
the goal line.” 

At the moment of competition, Cas- 
sady’s\ chemistry undergoes a quiet 


but profound change. No longer is he 
the open-faced, open-hearted boy, 
whose slightly undisciplined nose— 
looking faintly like it had been sculp- 
tured by a fist—is his only badge of 
occupation. He is a fierce competitor. 
“You get into a nice quiet little hand- 
ball'game with him and suddenly you 
find you’re playing for blood,” says 
Floyd Stahl, Ohio State basketball 
coach. When blood flows, Cassady 
hardly notices. As a youngster, he all 
but tore one ear off while diving off 
some rocks. His nose was broken 
once in high school so severely that 
bone and cartilege had to be removed 
to clear the air passage. It was broken 
again last year against Iowa; but Cas- 
sady played 56 of the 60 minutes, 
Once, while on a trip with the Ohio 
State baseball team, he hurled him- 
self so recklessly at a 250-pound 
catcher while trying to score the win- 
ning run that he suffered a shoulder 
separation. “If Hayes had been there,” 
Marty Karow, Ohio State baseball 
coach, remarked later, “he would have 
cheerfully strangled me.” . 

In high school, Cassady’s trigger- 
quick intensity frequently exploded 
at his teammates as well as the op- 
position until his coaches reined him 
in. “He couldn’t stand seeing some- 
body not trying his best,” says Frank 
Howe, “and he didn’t have any inhi- 
bitions in telling them. Some of those 
boys were big enough to break him in 
two but they always took it from 
him,” 
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“I guess,” says Howard's wife, the 
former Betty Jean Gehring, “that he’s 
just a perfectionist. He doesn’t think 
he’s played a really good game of 
football yet.” 

Undoubtedly marriage has tem- 
pered the volatile personality of How- 
ard Cassady. His wife, a honey-haired 
20-year-old, was a cheerleader at Co- 
lumbus Central High School while 
Howard was the team’s star back. “I 
saw him a lot before I ever had a 
chance to meet him,” she says. They 
were married one Saturday in Jan- 
uary, 1953, while Howard was still a 
freshman at Ohio State. Their parents 
thought they were visiting friends in 
a nearby Ohio town; instead they. 
went across the state line for a quick 
wedding, then hurried home again 
that night, 

“At the time. I thought it was aw- 
ful,” says Howard's dad. “I thought 
he was too young and taking on too 
big a responsibility. But now I know 
I was wrong. He married a wonder- 
ful girl who’s helped him come 
through in great fashion.” 

Howard echoes his father, ““When 
I was a freshman,” he says, “I lived in 
an apartment with some guys and just 
seemed to waste all my time. Now 
I get home and get to studying right 
away.” His average at Ohio State. 
2:4 points on a four-point system, is 
almost midway between a C and a B 
and has been climbing slowly. At 21, 


Cassady recognizes that his first re- 
sponsibility is to his family. “I'd quit 
college tomorrow if I had to support 
them,” he has said. Nor is he fretful 
about being tied down. ‘‘There isn't 
a girl on the campus that I’d be 
prouder to take to a dance than my 
wife.” 

At home, in their $70-a-mionth, one- 
bedroom apartment, Howard and 
Betty Jean are indistinguishable from 
any other young married couple. The 
only hint of Howard’s chief extra- 
curricular activity is a bronzed foot- 
ball perched atop. a cabinet. Into it, 
Howard drops pennies for his son 
Craig, who will be two in December. 
Howard doesn’t smoke or drink and 
tries to be in bed by ten o’clock every 
night. At one point in the last school 
year, he had three jobs—as a shoe 
salesman, with an insurance company, 
and as a page in the Ohio State legis- 
lature. “If I can earn $175-$200 a 
month, I can get by,” he says. 

Cassady has never been overloaded 
with material assets. He was born on 
March 2, 1934, and grew up on the 
near west side of Columbus, a middle- 
class laborers’ neighborhood where 
few boys have a chance to go to 
college. He is a Lutheran of German- 
English-Irish descent. His father, 
Pearl—he was named after a family 
friend—is a small, sharp-featured, 
farm-raised painter and decorator 
who weighs about 135 pounds. “Put 
on about 17 pounds since I quit smok- 
ing,” he says. Howard’s mother, Viv- 
jan, is a hearty, grey-haired woman 
who runs a contract station for the post 
office department. The Cassadys have 
a married daughter, Dorothy Ann. 

As a red-headed, under-sized 
youngster, Howard was always play- 
ing with older and bigger boys, “I 
guess he figured he’d have to play 
better to keep up with them,” says his 
father. Every night after school, he’d 
skitter to the practice field of Colum- 
bus Central High school to watch the 
football team work out. He was “re- 
warded” with the opportunity to carry 
helmets and other equipment from 
the locker-room to the field and back. 

On Saturday afternoon in the fall, 
Howard walked from his home to 
Ohio State’s stadium to sneak into the 
football game. “He wouldn’t take the 
money to pay his way in,” recalls his 
father. “It was more of a challenge to 
get in by himself.” Afterwards he’d 
walk around his house, wearing his 
sweater with OHIO STATE blocked 
out across the front in blue, and 
whisper intensely, “Some day I’m 
going to play for Ohio State.” 

By the time he became a sopho- 
more at Columbus Central, Howard 
weighed 130 pounds and had won the 
second-string fullback job on the 
varsity football team behind a 210- 
pound Negro fullback named Adam 
Smith. “Adam was my hero for a 
while,” says Howard. When Smith 
fell injured, Howard played first- 
string fullback but yielded the as- 
signment to Smith when the latter re- 
covered. Already coach Dave Parks 
was wielding the stern rein which 
checked Howard's fiery temper. 

Columbus Central won the city 
championship in 1949 by winning six 
and tying one of its nine games. But 
the next season, after losing 21 letter- 
men, it lost all’ of its games and 
dropped to the league cellar. In 1951, 
Howard’s senior year, Central re- 
claimed the city championship by 
winning eight and tying one on its 
nine-game schedule. But one player 
was found to be ineligible and Cen- 


tral subsequently forfeited six of its 
victories and the formal city title. 
Howard, playing fullback in the spin- 
ner series run out of the single and 
double-wing formations, scored 12 
touchdowns and one point after a 
touchdown for 73 points, second in 
the city. ' 

He also won the nickname “Hop- 
along.” It was given him by a caption 
writer on the Columbus Dispatch 
who scribbled it under a photo of 
Howard leaping through a gap in the 
line. Howard didn’t meet the movie 
and television Hopalong Cassidy— 
whose real name is Bill Boyd—until 
he visited California last winter for 
the Rose Bowl game. At that time, 
Boyd gave him a cherished posses- 
sion, a 14-carat gold St. Christopher 
medal. “I’ve been following your 
career pretty closely,’ he told How- 
ard, “and I’ve been proud of you.” 

Woody Hayes had seen Howard 
play only one game in high school— 
in a storm in which no player could 
hope to do much more than swim for 
survival. But one night in January, 
1952, Hayes sat beside Frank Howe 
in a basketball game in which Co- 
lumbus Central was playing Columbus 
East, the defending state champion 
which then had a winning streak of 
22 games. In the closing seconds of 
the game, Cassady suddenly pumped 
five points through the nets to tie the 
score. In the overtime, he added 
seven more points as Central upset 
Columbus East, 63-57. Hayes turned 
to Howe. “We want that boy,” he said. 

When Howard first reported for 
varsity football at Ohio State, he was 
placed on the seventh string. By the 
opening of the season, he was a 
second-string halfback. ‘‘The first 
thing we noticed was that Cassady 
would break away at almost any 
time. You might stop him on nine out 
of ten plays—but watch out for him 
on the tenth!” says Sarkkinen. Cassa- 
dy was eligible for varsity football 
because the Big Ten did not rescind 
freshman eligibility until the close of 
Howard’s first quarter at Ohio State. 
“Tf he had decided to wait until fall 
to enter college,” says Sarkkinen, “he 
couldn’t have played for us in his 
first year.” 

To Ohio State’s opponents, this 
would have been a welcome break. 
In his first game, Cassady scored 
three touchdowns against Indiana— 
one of them on a 75-yard pass play 
from quarterback John Borton. After 
the game, Hayes, belatedly suspicious, 
urged Cassady onto a scale. The 
metal tongue wavered nervously at 
the 155-pound mark. “Well,” said 
Hayes, remembering his promise 
earlier that spring, “I guess you're 
good enough.” By the end of the 
season, Cassady had scored six touch- 
downs and averaged 4.5 yards in 65 
carries. 

In the spring and early autumn of 
1953, Ohio State was hailed as the 
coming Big Ten football champions. 
The reason: Cassady and Borton 
were showing even greater promise. 
But the Buckeyes’ hopes were jolted 
first when they bowed to Michigan 
State, 28-13. Then they were demol- 
ished when Illinois trampled Ohio 
State, 41-20. Cassady did well enough 
—eight touchdowns and a rushing 
average of 5:9 yards—but the season 
was written off as a loser in Columbus. 

Then last year all of Ohio State’s 
long-frustrated hopes flowered. Dave 
Leggett swiftly developed into a 
canny quarterback. Hayes came up 
with a hard-running, hard-blocking 
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fullback named Hubert Bobo. Paired 
with Cassady at the halfbacks was 
Bobby Watkins, a slashing runner. 
Available for duty in the line were 
nine men who had played an average 
of 15 quarters apiece in 1953. All this 
conspired to bring Ohio State the Big 
Ten championship, the mythical na- 
tional championship, and the Rose 
Bow! victory. Cassady averaged 45 
minutes a game for the season. But 
he played 60 minutes in two of Ohio 
State’s toughest games—against Mich- 
igan and Northwestern. He played 
58 minutes in the Rose Bowl game 
against Southern California. He 
scored eight touchdowns, intercepted 
four passes, and again averaged 5.9 
yards per try, this time in 102 at- 
tempts. 

Less known but nonetheless im- 
pressive are Cassady’s feats in base- 
ball. Last season he shifted from 
shortstop to center field and helped 
Ohio State win the Big Ten baseball 
title by beating Michigan in a double- 
header concluding the season. Cas- 
sady batted .327 in 29 games, drove in 
22 runs and hit four home runs. “He 
could probably make the big leagues 
in baseball as well as football,” says 
Floyd Stahl, who coached the Ohio 
State baseball teams for more than a 
decade. “In fact, if he had the time, 
he could probably make the basket- 
ball team despite his height.” 

Cassady probably will choose pro- 
fessional football over professional 
baseball. In baseball he would have 
to spend some time in the minors, 
while in football he’d be in the big 
time—and the big. money—almost im- 
mediately. Another important factor 
looms in that decision: The Air Force. 
Cassady is a member of the Air Force 


ROTC and spent a month last summer 
in training at an Air Force base near 
Waco, Texas. He might be called up 
immediately after graduation or his 
call for three years of active duty 
might be delayed for a year. In that 
case, he’d play professional football 
one season before entering service. 

Curiously, the very specification 
which makes Cassady a highly de- 
sirable pro football prospect—his run- 
ning ability—has not made him the 
leading ground-gainer in the nation 
or even in the Big Ten. He ranked 
34th among the nation’s college foot- 
ball players in total yardage last year 
with 609 yards. He was second in 
total yardage in the Big Ten and 
seventh in rushing. It is Cassady’s 
total value as a runner that makes him 
unique. It is not speed alone—half- 
backs Jerry Harkrader and Lee Wil- 
liams frequently beat him in short 
wind sprints—but the combination of 
speed with agility, balance, and know- 
how. Cassady likely will also attract 
the pros as a candidate for the de- 
fensive platoon. 

Until this season, Cassady was used 
little as a passer, “He was like the 
comedian who wanted to play ‘Ham- 
let,’ says Sarkkinen. “He believes 
that he’s a good passer but just not 
appreciated much,” Actually, Hayes 
does not want a passing team; he 
prefers to use the forward pass as an 
adjunct rather than a replacement for 
his running game. But if Cassady’s 
passing ability is ignored, it is his only 
talent that goes unappreciated. F 

One of his teammates put it this 
way: “You may find 33 runners in the 
country with better records but you 
won't find a better football player.” 
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The Great Irish-Trojan War 


(Continued from page 23) 
touchdowns. Even some of ND’s big- 
margin victories have come only after 
the fiercest battling. 

Take the 1947 game, for example, 
The 38-7 score is no gauge whatsoever 
of the heat of the game., At halftime 
the Irish held a slim 10-7 lead. Only 
Johnny Lujack’s timely interception 
of a Jim Powers pass halted what 
could have been a Trojan rally in the 
closing minutes of the second quarter. 
It was coach Frank Leahy who finally 
called the turn. Leahy had had his 
team working on SC plays for two 
weeks before the game. Southern Cal 
was the last Irish opponent of the 
year and a victory meant a perfect 
unbeaten, untied season. In the 
locker room at halftime Leahy, who 
had apparently found the SC weak- 
ness, told Lujack to run a certain off- 
tackle play the first time the Irish got 
their hands on the ball. 

Lujack did as told. On the first 
scrimmage play after the kickoff, he 
slipped the ball to Emil Sitko and the 
stubby Irish back blasted off right 
tackle 76 yards for a touchdown, The 
Irish line performed with delicate 
precision. Ziggie Czarobski and Leon 
Hart made the initial hole. As Emil 
broke into the clear, Jim Martin 
mowed down one Trojan linebacker. 
George Connor hit Gordon Gray, SC’s 
safety men, and then George Fischer, 
240-pound guard, protected Sitko from 
the rear the rest of the way. That 
play opened the gates, all right, but 
the point is, one of the greatest Irish 
teams needed that halftime revelation 
by Leahy to get started. 

Revelations and small miracles have 
been the rule rather than the excep- 
ition in the series. An extreme ex- 
ample was quarterback Frank Car- 
ideo’s assertion, after the 1930 game, 
that the key play had been called by 
a phantom voice from the bench. A 
battle founded on more realistic rev- 
elations was the 1931 affair, which 
most ND-USC experts consider the 
best of the entire series. That year 
Howard Jones' eleven dropped its 
opener to St. Mary’s. That was all. 
The Trojans were a tremendous team. 
Seven of its members made All- 
America, either in *31 or the following 
season. They were: Aaron Rosen- 
berg, guard; Captain Stan Williamson, 
center; Ernie Smith, tackle: Johnny 
Baker, guard; and backs Orv Mohler, 
Gus Shaver and Ernie Pinckert. 

Going into the fourth quarter SC 
trailed Notre Dame, 14-0. The Irish, 
led by Marchy Schwartz and Steve 
Banas, had run almost at will through 
the Trojan line. But as the fourth 
quarter began, Southern Cal held the 
ball on Notre Dame’s 14-yard line, 
fourth down and a foot to go for the 
first down. Gus Shaver rammed for 
the first down and then Ray Sparling 
carriéd the ball on an end-around to 
the one-foot line. Two plays later 
Shaver was over for the touchdown. 

Johnny Baker’s attempted conver- 
sion was blocked by tackle Joe Kurth 
and suddenly there was no joy among 
Trojan rooters. But the Trojans kept 
up the pressure. They penetrated to 
the Irish 24 on a pass interference 
penalty. Then quarterbacks Mohler 
and Shaver, who were playing in the 
same backfield because of an injury 
to fullback Jim Musick, alternated on 
Savage smashes through the line. SC 
got to the Irish nine-yard line and 


Mohler tossed a lateral to Shaver, who 
ran around his own left end to score. 
This time Baker kicked the extra 
point, but the Trojans still trailed, 
14-13, with eight minutes remaining. 

After the Southern Cal line held 
Notre Dame, Mohler returned an Irish 
punt 26 yards to the Notre Dame 39. 
But two plays later the Irish recov- 
ered a fumble, Time was running out 
for SC. With only four minutes left, 
Notre Dame was forced to kick. The 
Trojans held the ball on their own 27. 
With third down and nine to go, 
Shaver faded back to his goal line and 
hurled a 60-yard pass to Sparling, 
who made a spectacular diving catch 
on the Notre Dame 40. Then Mohler 
pulled one out of his hat. He made 
Bob Hall, a six-four tackle, eligible 
for a pass. Hall took the pitch over 
his shoulder for a first down on the 
18. There was two minutes left. An 
off-side penalty against Notre Dame 
moved the ball to the 13. Sparling 
brought the ball in front of the goal 
posts on an end-around. 

Then, with Mohler holding from the 
23-yard line, Johny Baker kicked the 
ball between the uprights into the 
stands. The game ended three plays 
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“Happy New Year, Slokowski!” 


beter. Final score: SC 16, Notre Dame 

The city of Los Angeles gave the 
Trojans a monster parade when they 
returned from South Bend. As for 
hero Johnny Baker, there was even 
talk of casting his shoes with gold leaf 
and enshrining them in City Hall. Who 
said athletes are made of clay? 

Los Angeles has been hepped up 
over the series from the very begin- 
ning. The first game, held in the 
Coliseum, played to 74,378 fans. It 
was a fitting season-closer for both 
teams because they both had identical 
8-1 records at the time. Southern Cal, 
under Howard Jones, who was then in 
his second year as head coach, had 
lost only to Stanford, 13-12. Notre 
Dame had breezed through its sched- 
ule like a cyclone until they met little 
Carnegie Tech on November 19, The 
result was a stunning 19-0 upset, 

Trojan captain that year was Jeff 
Cravath, who later became the 
school’s head coach (1942-50). After 
the game a Los Angeles sportswriter 
wrote of Cravath; “He played a game 
that has never been excelled on the 
Pacific Coast or anywhere else.” 


But it wasn’t enough. A five-foot- 
seven, 145-pound halfback named Art 
Parisien turned the tide for the Irish. 
Parisien was the Cinderella boy of the 
Notre Dame squad. He suffered from 
a heart condition and had only played 
half the season. He made the trip to 
Los Angeles more or less as excess 
baggage. But he didn’t play like ex- 
cess baggage. With the Irish behind, 
12-7, in the closing minutes, Parisien 
flipped two passes. One, to Johnny 
Niemiec, gave Notre Dame a first 
down on Troy’s 20. The second, also 
to Niemiec, scored the winning touch- 
down. 

The 1927 contest between the two 
teams was unique in many ways. For 
one thing, it marked Southern Cal's 
first invasion of the Midwest. Sec- 
ondly, it was the first time either 
school had experienced an excessive 
pressure for tickets. At the time the 
1927 game was announced nobody 
thought it would be remotely possible 
to fill Soldier Field in Chicago, So 
Knute Rockne, in a characteristic 
burst of generosity, invited every 
coach and every player of the Big 
Ten schools (they had all completed 
their schedules) to be Notre Dame’s 
guest at the game. Unfortunately, 
tickets sold alarmingly well. Rockne 
did what he could. He seated his 
guests somewhat precariously atop the 
colonades on both sides of the field. 
The Big Ten coaches and players saw 
quite a ball game, the Irish pulling it 
out, 7-6, on Bucky Dahman’s extra 
point. 

In 1928, Knute Rockne’s poorest 
team (won 5, lost 4) lost to the 
Trojans, 27-14. SC was inspired by the 
play of its All-America halfback, Don 
Williams. It was the last game Rockne 
was to lose and it set the stage for 
what many people believe was Rock- 
ne’s greatest personal triumph, the 
1930 SC game. 

Going into that game, Rockne- 
coached elevens had won 18 straight. 
Rock felt it was his best team. How- 
ard Jones was equally optimistic 
about his 1930 Trojans. “It’s the great- 
est team I ever had,” he said. The 
Trojans certainly looked it. They had 
stormed through nine opponents, 
racking up 382 points. Again they had 
lost one game, a one-pointer to Wash- 
ington State. But they had beaten 
UCLA (52-0), Stanford (41-12) and 
California (74-0). 

The week before the December 6 
meeting, Notre Dame had _ just 
squeezed by Army, 7-6, The game had 
taken a lot out of the Irish players 
and Rockne knew his most pressing 
problem would be to get the boys 
mentally set for SC. So he devised a 
wily bit of strategy. 

The team was scheduled to stay 
overnight at Tucson, Arizona, and 
hold a practice session the next morn- 
ing at 9:30. Rockne told his players 
he had left orders to have them called 
at 8 am. When the squad had retired 
for the night, he slipped downstairs, 
walked up to the desk clerk and or- 
dered him to cancel all calls to Notre 
Dame players the next morning. At 
9:30 am., Rockne and his assistant, 
Hunk Anderson, were the only men 
on the practice field. Finally, by twos 
and threes, the players began to 
straggle in. Not until the last player 
had come rushing through the gate 
did Rockne speak. Then he told them 
what he thought of them. 

“I have come on this trip against 
ney physician’s orders,” he said. 
(Rockne had been ill most of that 


year.) “I’m supposed to be under the 
observation of the Mayo Brothers in 
Rochester. But I wanted to make this 
trip and win this game in Los Angeles. 
From your attitude, it’s plain to me 
that [’'m the only man who really 
cares about knocking those Trojans up 
into the nickel seats. Well, if that’s the 
way you feel about it, I’m through. 
['m leaving this afternoon for Roch- 
ester. I'm not going to Los Angeles to 
be humiliated by a Notre Dame squad 
that doesn’t care enough about the 
game to be on time for practice.” 

Without waiting for a reaction, 
Rockne turned and walked off the 
field. But he didn’t go back to the 
hotel, Instead he found a high se- 
cluded spot overlooking the field, and 
watched Anderson put the players 
through their workout. He said later 
it was the most amazing practice he 
had ever seen. The Irish players all 
but killed each other in their eager- 
ness to prove Rockne wrong. 

After practice the team rushed back 
to the hotel. They sent a committee, 
with quarterback Frank Carideo as 
spokesman, to call on Rockne. They 
explained how it happened. They had 
not been called as expected; they 
hadn't intended to be late; they did 
want to beat those Trojans. And if 
he’d only reconsider and go with 
them to Los Angeles, they’d show him 
what they meant, 

The master psychologist had proved 
his point, but he still had one more 
trick up his sleeve, this time for the 
opposition. 

Rock was having fullback trouble. 
His best threat, Jumping Joe Savoldi, 
had been thrown out of school for 
getting married and, just as quickly, 
getting divorced. His No. 2 fullback, 
Larry (Moon) Mullins, was out with 
a leg injury. Dan Hanley, his third- 
string fullback, lacked experience. So 
Rock made a move. He decided to use 
a speedy halfback, Bucky O’Connor, 
at full. But Rock didn’t want SC to 
know what was going on, so he had 
O’Connor and Hanley change jersies. 
Although O’Connor worked out in Los 
Angeles in full view of newspapermen 
and other observers, nobody suspected 
Rockne’s deception. 

The ruse worked to perfection. 

There were 90,000 people in the 
Coliseum that Saturday afternoon 
and they saw the Irish put on a tre- 
mendous show. Marchy Schwartz 
passed to Carideo for the first touch- 
down. Then on a reverse, Marty Brill 
shoveled a lateral to fullback O’Con- 
nor, alias Hanley, and Bucky sped 80 
yards for the score, Later in the 
game Bucky took a lateral from 
Schwartz and went seven yards for 
the third touchdown. The final score 
was Notre Dame 27, SC 0. ¢ 

Howard Jones accepted defeat with 
grace, “There’s no doubt about it,” he 
said. “That was the greatest Notre 
Dame team I’ve ever seen.” 

After the melodramatic affairs of 
1930 and *31, the games that followed 
might pale; but they had their share 
of excitement. There was that crazy 
1936 game when the Trojans made but 
one first down—on a penalty at that— 
yet emerged with a 13-13 tie—thanks 
to a 98-yard pass interception run by 
Bud Langley. There was the 1938 
game when the Trojans, with a 13-0 
win, broke an Irish streak that had 
gone 11 games. There was 1940, when 
Milt Piepul, one of Notre Dame’s 
finest captains, scored every point for 
his team in a 10-6 Irish win. Johnny 
Lattner did even better in 1953, scor- 
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ing four touchdowns and 24 points in 
a 48-14 Irish romp. 

And there was the 1950 game, won 
by the Trojans, 9-7, thanks to Jim 
Sears’ 97-yard kickoff return and a 
blocked kick. That was the first—and 
last—Trojan victory since 1939 (when 
Amby Schindler ran wild in a 20-12 
SC win). In 1951, an 18-year-old 
freshman, Ralph Guglielmi, twice 
brought Notre Dame from behind, en- 
gineering a 19-12 victory. Incident- 
ally, that was the first football game 
ever televised from the West Coast to 
the rest of the country. 

Last year’s game was a beauty, too. 
Southern Cal led, 10-7, with six min- 
utes to go when Jim Morse ran 72 
yards to break it up. The Irish finally 
won, 23-17. 

But of all the games of recent years, 
the 1948 14-14 tie was the best. It 
ranks alongside the 1931 contest as 
one of the two greatest of the series. 
The Irish were heavy favorites. They 
had swept past Purdue, Pitt, Michigan 
State, Nebraska, Iowa, Navy, Indiana, 
Northwestern and Washington, South- 
ern Cal, on the other hand, had lost 
twice. On paper, it didn’t seem like 
much of a match. But as it turned 
out, it had everything—including an 
earthquake. 

The small tremor came in the clos- 
ing seconds, serving merely to climax 
the day’s excitement. The game itself 
was scoreless going into the second 
quarter when quarterback Frank 
Tripucka hit Leon Hart with a strike 
on the Trojan 40. Almost simultane- 
ously as Hart received the ball, Tro- 
jan halfback Jay Roundy smashed in- 
to Hart, The huge Irish end sagged 
a little, recovered his footing and lit 
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out. Before the play was over, Roundy 
had two more shots at Leon, the 
other ten Trojans had at least one 
shot each. At one point four Trojans 
—Don Doll, Art Battle, Boyd Hachten 
and Roundy—had Hart cornered, but 
his powerful leg drive pulled him 
loose and he continued into the end 
zone, It was one of the most amazing 
demonstrations of brute running 
power ever seen in the Coliseum. 

The game was far from over, 
though. Billy Martin scored for SC in 
the last period to put them ahead, 
14-7. As the two teams lined up for 
the kickoff, Irish halfback Billy Gay 
approached the referee. 

“Mr. Referee,” he said, 
how much time is left?” 

“Two minutes and 35 seconds,” re- 
plied the official. 

“Thank you sir,” Gay said, 
have enough time.” 

He was right. The kickoff came to 
Gay, who travelled 85 yards to the 
Southern Cal 12-yard line, Four plays 
later Emil Sitko scored for the Irish. 
Steve Oracko kicked the extra point 
that preserved ND’s winning streak. 

When the game was over, thé Trish 
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dressing room was a bedlam. There~ 


were cheers for Hart and Gay, and a 
very special cheer for the extra-point 
specialist. It went, “God bless you, 
Steve Oracko.” 

On this coming November 26 at the 
mammoth Los Angeles Coliseum the 
Trojans and Irish will be continuing 
their old habit of knocking each other 
apart to the delight of 80,000 or more 
witnesses. Come sunshine, rain or 
earthquake, it is sure to be football 
at its bitterly contested best. 
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Big Man on Small Campus 


(Continued from page 41) 
pretty good pass protector, fair block- 
er, good defensive. Good chance at 
a number of spots. Definitely a pro 
prospect.” : 

Breaking it down to San Francisco’s 
specific needs, White reported: “Better 
defensive prospect than offensive. May 
not be big enough for fullback, and 
doesn’t have blazing speed of break- 
away runner. But fast enough and 
small enough to cover quickly, and 
good open-field tackler.” 

Dark-haired, swarthy Charlie Sticka 
is an imposing figure on any football 
field. Although most of his weight is 
in his chest and shoulders, he some- 
how manages to look short and bulky 
when he’s in uniform. He is slightly 
bow-legged and he has a frightening 
smirk—caused by the absence of two 
front teeth which were knocked out 
when he was in high school. Generally 
quiet, he commands respect. At Na- 
tick, (Mass.) High School, he once 
grabbed two players who had started 
swinging, pulled them apart, and an- 
nounced evenly: “There will be no 
more fighting in this game.” 

There wasn’t. 

These days, when colleges go out 
with geiger counters to track down 
talent, a football player of Sticka's 
ability ends up in a college like 
Trinity by accident. Originally, Char- 
lie thought he was heading for Har- 
vard; later, he was, perhaps, 48 hours 
away from entering Notre Dame. 

But when Charlie went out for his 
high-school team, as a _ 160-pound 
sophomore, he had not the slightest 
thought of using football to batter his 
way into college. He had small hope 
of even making the team, since Natick 
had a powerhouse led by quarterback 
Dick Clasby, who was to become cap- 
tain of Harvard, and Frank Varrichi- 
one, who was to become an All-Amer- 
ica tackle at Notre Dame. After the 
first day’s practice, however, coach 
Henry Plausse told him he had only 
to work hard to become a starter. For 
three years, Charlie started every 
gems In his last two years he was All- 

tate. 
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Toward the end of his junior year, 
the offers began to pour in. Dick 
Clasby had been sponsored through 
Harvard (via Trinity Pawling prep) 
by a Crimson alumnus from Maine. 
The same loyal gentleman offered 
Sticka a similar deal. Charlie could 
have had free rides at any number 
of places, but Harvard is a magic 
name, especially for the son of an im- 
migrant Albanian barber. His marks 
at Natick had been good, but he lacked 
some essential credits so, like Clasby, 
he went to Trinity Pawling. 

Charlie did well at Trinity Pawling 
—both on the field and in the class- 
room—took the College Boards with 
confidence, and then, in perhaps the 
most stinging setback of his life, was 
turned down by Harvard. Actually, 
he had not done badly; two applicants 
from Trinity Pawling were accepted 
by Harvard with lower marks in the 
College Boards. 

When Charlie then applied to Co- 
lumbia and was again turned down, 
his coach, Jack Karbo, and his head- 
master, Dr. Matthew Dann, set out to 
see what they could do for him. Karbo 
wrote to Holy Cross and Notre Dame; 
Dr. Dann called Trinity College’s ath- 
letic director, Ray Oosting. 

In discussing the admission of Char- 
lie Sticka, Ray Oosting says: “I'd 
be the last person in the world to 
say that the athletic department dis- 
courages good football players. It’s 
just that we have no voice in their 
admission. All I can do with a Charlie 
Sticka or anybody else is to submit 
his records to the Registrar and wait 
to see what happens.” 

Now right here the calendar be- 
comes interesting in Charlie Sticka’s 
story. On Thursday, Dr. Dann in- 
formed Charlie that Trinity, upon 
considering all aspects of his case, had 
decided to grant him one of its aca- 
demic scholarships, but that he would 
have to make up his mind whether 
he wanted it within a couple of days, 
hardly surprising since Trinity has 
to turn down—for one reason or an- 
other—about eight applicants for 
every student accepted. 
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“Heads! Okay, you have your choice of receiving 
or facing the television cameras.” 


On Sunday, Charlie told Dr. Dann 
he would definitely like to go to 
Trinity. 

On Tuesday, he received a letter 
from Notre Dame, expressing interest 
in his application and asking for a 
transcript of his marks. Sticka, feel- 
ing that he had committed himself 
to Trinity, let the matter drop. But 
before he matriculated at Trinity, the 
Notre Dame romance flared briefly 
again. Joe McArdle, Frank Leahy’s 
righthand man, came to the barber 
shop during the summer to find out 
why Charlie hadn’t followed up on 
the application. This time Charlie 
showed considerable interest, and 
McArdle led him to believe that he’d 
hear from him again. He didn’t. 

So Charlie went to Trinity, and in 
four games scored ten of the team’s 
15 touchdowns. 

Before he finished that freshman 
year, however, the Notre Dame thing 
came up once more, Upon returning 
to Natick for the Christmas vacation, 
Charlie met Frank Varrichione and 
talked to him about the near miss at 
Notre Dame, Varrichione told him it 
still might be able to be worked out, 

The more Charlie thought about it, 
of course, the more attractive Notre 
Dame became, especially after an ex- 
change of letters indicated that Sticka 
would not be unwelcome at South 
Bend. He went back to Hartford to 
take his mid-term exams, then wrote 
Varrichione that he was coming down 
to Notre Dame. Charlie bought his 
own ticket to South Bend, but he was 
reimbursed by Notre Dame and given 
his return ticket to Hartford. He took 
the train Sunday and arrived Monday. 
He stayed at the freshman dormitory. 
On Tuesday, Fred Early put him 
through a light workout—a couple of 
50-yard sprints and some pass receiv- 
ing. That was all. 

His understanding was that he 
would enter Notre Dame as a second- 
semester freshman under an athletic 
scholarship. 

On Friday, Charlie went back to 
Trinity to pick up his gear and with- 
draw from school. 

Bill Newell of the Courant picked 
up the story from a campus source 
and broke the news to Dan Jessee. 
Jessee reacted just as you or I would 
have under the circumstances. 

“They have taken my whole foot- 
ball team,” Jessee bellowed. “This is 
the lousiest deal I’ve ever seen. This 
is carrying things too far when they 
move right into the privacy of your 
campus and practically shanghai your 
players. ...I want him back.” 

Ray Oosting added: “It’s too bad 
football factories have to do these 


things.” 


There is the suspicion that Oosting’s 
pained social commentary hurt Notre 
Dame far more than Dan Jessee’s 
angry outburst. If there is one way 
to cut Notre Dame to its Southern- 
most Bend, it is to utter those two 
dirty words—footbal] factory. 

As soon as the story hit the papers, 
Moose Krause, Notre Dame’s athletic 
director, was on the phone to assure 
Jessee that Sticka’s trip to South 
Bend had been a mistake, that Mc- 
Bride had gone off on his own, be- 
cause of a misinterpretation of the 
college's strict—and unique—rule on 
the eligibility of transfers. He, him- 
self, Krause swore, had been unaware 
that Sticka had been enrolled at Trin- 
ity or any other college. 

For the press, Notre Dame vyice- 
president Father Edmund Joyce ex- 


plained that the transfer rule had 
been adopted to prevent precisely this 
sort of thing after tackle George Con- 
nor had provoked unpleasant feelings 
by jumping from Holy Cross to Notre 
Dame. The rule states unequivocally: 
“Transfer students who have attended 
a university or college that has an 
intercollegiate varsity program, are 
ineligible for intercollegiate competi- 
tion at Notre Dame.” 

The first that Sticka heard about 
signals being called off, came when 
he received a call at his Natick home 
from Gerry Hern, sports editor of the 
Boston Post, Charlie immediately put 
in a call to McBride. McBride told him 
he had already sent out a telegram 
explaining the situation. Pressure, he 
told Charlie, had been put on Father 
Joyce. The next call came from Jes- 
see, Sticka told him that, under the 
circumstances, he’d like very much 
to return to Trinity and pick up 
where he had left off. 

Sticka was willing to get everybody 
off the hook by accepting full respon- 
sibility, He had made the first over- 
tures toward Notre Dame, he said, so 
if there was anyone at fault, it was he. 

The incident, Jessee now says, phil- 
osophically, had the virtue of clear- 
ing the air once and for all. “Since 
then, big colleges have stayed away 
from small-eollege campuses.” 

Before Charlie went back to Hart- 
ford, a roundsman for a Texas college 
came to the barber shop to try to pick 
him off on the rebound. “Come down 
as you are,” he told Charlie. “We'll 
fly you in and if you like the campus 
you can probably drive back in your 
own Cadillac.” He kept coming back, 
over the weekend, upping the ante. 
Finally, he told him he could bring 
a friend down with him, and both of 
them would be outfitted with complete 
new wardrobes without Charlie being 
in any way committed to the school. 

But Charlie Sticka had had it. 
Come Cadillacs or sport jackets, he 
was returning to Trinity. 

Despite what most of us cynics 
might think, Sticka really works his 
way through Trinity. He earns his 
meals by working in the kitchen of a 
fraternity house, washing dishes, 
serubbing floors and peeling potatoes. 
He earns his room by working at the 
infirmary, checking in the sick calls, 
giving out pills for minor complaints, 
and watching over the patients who 
have to remain overnight. He picks 
up pocket money by guarding the 
locker room during basketball games. 

And since that snub by Harvard, he 
has taken great pride in his marks. As 
a freshman, he had an overall average 
of 83 per cent, to rank 31 in a class 
of 239. Since then, he has kept his 
average just above 80. 

Trinity College is only a twig or 
two behind Harvard in the Ivy count. 
It is, in fact, the spires and bricks and 
ivy of Trinity that appear in the open- 
ing shot of Ronald Colman’s Halls of 
Ivy. Trinity, charted in 1823, played 
its first game, on an intercollegiate 
level, in 1877, by getting walloped by 
Yale, inevitably referred to those dear, 
dead days as Mighty Yale. One of the 
Yales in that game was Walter Camp, 
who later achieved the title of the 
Father of American Football. In re- 
cent times, Trinity has taken football 
out of the high-pressure, high-rent 
area by means of what has come to 
be known as the Trinity Plan. It 
could not be simpler: at Trinity, the 
coaches are members of the faculty 
rather than well-paid mercenaries, 


charged with winning a flattering per- 
centage of their games. Jessee, a one 
time Cleveland Indian farmhand, who 
also coaches baseball and squash 
racquets, holds an appointment as 
assistant professor of physical edu- 
cation, As such he earns pretty much 
the same salary as an asst. professor 
of Medieval History. This does not 
make Trinity’s coaches among the 
highest paid members of their profes- 
sion, but it does give them what few 
of their colleagues in this high-mor- 
tality line can boast—tenure. What it 
comes down to, practically speaking, 
is that Trinity’s coaches do not have 
to win, because they can be dis- 
charged only for personal or profes- 
sional misbehavior. 

Oosting, who still coaches basket- 
ball, came to Trinity in 1925; Jessee 
in 1932. When a pool was built in 
1929, Joe Clarke was hired as swim- 
ming coach; they still have the same 
pool and they still have the same 
coach, 

Professor Jessee, whose 20-year 
record at Trinity is 101-37-3, likes to 
put on the time-honored coach’s act 
about his players every so often. 
“They are all,” he will say sadly, “stu- 
dents. Sometimes I wish I could buy 
my team, so I'd know where every- 
body was at 4 o'clock,” 

Four o’clock is lab hour, and Jessee 
always has a good percentage of his 
squad practicing over Bunsen burners. 
Monday is ROTC (Air Force) day, so 
he doesn’t even bother to hold prac- 
tice. 

“In small-college football,” he says, 
“vou’re always trying to fill-in some- 
place. You got good individual per- 
formances. but very rarely do you 
get good team performances.” 

But if there are disadvantages, Jes- 
see says, there are overriding advan- 
tages. “The boys are here for an edu- 
cation; they’re playing football only 
because they like the game. ... I only 
wish I had more who liked the game. 
At a small college, the coach gets to 
know his kids from head to toe. You 
know what they can do, You know 
what you can expect from them, 
not only as football players but as 
human beings. There are great satis- 
factions in human values.” 

Jessee says he believes the only 
real football is played in the back- 
waters of Saturday’s deluge. “There’s 
not too much money involved in this 
kind of football. And money can spoil 
it. Sometimes I think the proof of 
foothall’s greatness is that with all 
the money and all the abuses and all 
the promotion, the game itself hasn’t 
been spoiled.” 

Of course, Trinity can afford to lose 
money, because it has an endowment 
of well over $8,000,000. If money were 
a consideration, Trinity could show 
an annual profit simply by stepping 
out of its class to open the season with 
a big-name college. Yale, for one, 
would love to open its season against 
Trinity, since Trinity is on its level 
socially and beneath it athletically. 
Football receipts for the season total 
about $17,000, just about equalling 
expenses, but that kind of balance 
sheet is misleading since the coaches’ 
salaries aren’t listed on the budget. 

The budget allows $3500 annually 
for new equipment, a sum which 
easily takes care of the latest in- 
novation in the breakaway sweater, 
but can’t quite cover a heavy ex- 
penditure. When an _  extra-heavy 
shoulder pad (Mr, Tops) hit the mar- 
ket last year, Trinity didn’t need 


NOW, LIGHTS CIGARETTES, TOO! 
New JON-E WARMER 


Makes cold weather enjoy- 
able. Carry these “personal 
radiators’’ everywhere. 
Jon-e gives warm, comfort- 
ing heat without flame. To 
use as a lighter, simply in- 
sert the end of a cigarette 
into the new style Jon-e top 
and puff, Beautifully / 
chrome-plated and pol- 
ished, the Jon-e is made to 
warm you a lifetime. Flan- 
nel carrying bag included 
with each warmer. 


STANDARD SIZE heats all day long on 1 filling 
(1 oz.) of fluid. Lights cigarettes, too, yet costs 
less than a lighter........ $2.95 
GIANT SIZE for extreme cold, 
heats for two full days on one 
filling, lights cigarettes. - $4.95 


HOW THE JON-E WORKS: 1. Saturate 
base of warmer with fluid. 2. Replace 
27 Fpe burner, ignite. 3. Gives heat without 
flame. Carry in bag provided. 
Always use JON-E FLUID or substitute 
fuels listed with directions. Tops for 
cigarette lighters and costs less. 

*8 oz. can, 45c; 16 oz. can, 75c 


A 
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4S fit { 
New JON-E MUFF for sportsmen, football 
fans. Zipper pockct holds a heated Jon-e 
Warmer. Adjustable belt hangs around neck 
or buckles around waist. Beautifully made of 
water resistant poplin, 100% wool-lined. Col- 
ors: Red or brown. Muff only......... $3.50 


New JON-E BODY BELT holds 2 heated Jon-e 
Warmers over the kidneys, where the shivers 
start. Keeps entire body warm. A must for 
hunters, ice fishermen, outdoor workers. Ad- 
justable belt fits everyone. Colorfast scarlet 
red. Body Belt only .......-.......5+ $1.95 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK 
= => 


at all sporting goods, hdwe. and dept. stores, 


ALADDIN LABORATCRIES, INE, 
Dept, S12 . 620 S. 8th St, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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more than a dozen—since only big 
men can wear them—and yet the pur- 
chase had to be spread over two years. 

The leisurely atmosphere of Trin- 
ity football is about as far as you can 
get from the 100,000-crowd, nationally 
televised, struggle-to-the-death foot- 
ball that, rightly or wrongly, is typi- 
fied in the American mind by Notre 
Dame, If Sticka regrets having missed 
the publicity, the glory, the sense of 
moment that surrounds such spec- 
tacles, he won't admit it. “It’s the 
game itself that’s exciting,” he insists, 
“not the crowds or the coverage. I 
have no way of saying how Id feel 
before, say. an Army-Notre Dame 
game, but I do know I get worked up 
inside myself before all our games, 
even against schools most people 
never heard of.” 

There are no television cameras 
catching every moment when Trinity 
plays. Last year, for the first time, 
Trinity sold the radio rights to a local 
station. Income: $500. There are no 
game trains, with press attaches; no 
photographers waiting to line up the 
team when it arrives in the station. 
The team makes its trips on a single 
chartered bus, and the players kill 
time by flipping pennies or playing 
cards. There is no official curfew, but 
the general feeling is that they should 
all be back at the hotel and ready for 
bed by ten o’clock the night before a 
game. When Trinity played Tufts, near 
Boston, Charlie was given permission 
to leave for home after his final class 
on Friday and spend the night with 
his folks, 


N° great crowds flock into the city to 
strain local hotel accommodations. 
Trinity’s home games are played on 
Trinity Field, a moderately well-kept 
grass field at the south end of the 
campus. A quarter-mile track runs 
around the field, and off to the far 
side, beyond the track, is a baseball 
diamond. The temporary stands, nine 
rows high, can seat about 3,500 peo- 
ple. Of course, even the ninth row 
affords the spectators little perspec- 
tive, and since the scoreboard, which 
sits behind the west goal, gives only 
the time and score, a couple of fresh- 
men run up and down the sidelines 
holding up ecards which tell the fans 
what line the ball is on. 

For the traditional game with Wes- 
leyan, the temporary stands are ex- 
changed. When Trinity is host, Wes- 
leyan sends its stands down from 
Middletown, 15 miles away. When- 
Wesleyan is host, Trinity sends its 
stands up to Andrus Field. This brings 
capacity up to 6,500. The biggest crowd 
a Trinity team has ever played before 
was an SRO 7,300. Sticka played be- 
fore bigger crowds in high school. 

This is not to try to create the im- 
pression that football is the dullest 
activity on the campus. Nobody may 
care but the students—but the stu- 
dents do care. They can whip up 
plenty of spirit, particularly during 
the week of the Wesleyan game. 
Traditionally, there is an afternoon 
parade through the streets of Hartford 
to the State House. On the eve of 
battle there is a processional down 
Ftraternity Row to the founder’s sta- 
tue, for a pep rally and an address by 
the captain of the team. Last year, a 
bunch of the boys, in a sportive mood, 
went down to Middletown and burned 
a huge T in the middle of Andrus 
Field. Wesleyan retaliated by sending 
out a task force to burn a W in Trin- 
ity Field. 


One of the reasons Trinity students 
and players get hot about the Wes- 
leyan game is that they almost al- 
ways enter the game as a favorite and 
they almost always get beaten. Last 
year, determined to change its luck 
after a run of ten losses in 12 years, 
Trinity quietly reserved rooms at the 
Hotel Burritt, in New Britain, the 
hotel where Wesleyan had always 
spent the night before the game. When 
Wesleyan called to make its reserva- 
tion the week of the game, deep was 
its humiliation to find that it had 
been finessed, When the Trinity bus 
pulled up to the hotel the day before 
the game, the place was on fire. This 
was an omen that could be interpreted 
many ways. Trinity decided it meant 
its team was red hot. 

Actually, it was pretty cold for 
three quarters, but then it came on to 
win, 26-14, to wrap up Dan Jessee’s 
third undefeated season. He did it last 
year with 15 lettermen, 

Jessee goes with a split T these days, 
although, he says: “With a small col- 
lege team you have to adapt your 
football to the material on hand.” In 
his sophomore year, Charlie Sticka 
was the whole offense, Occasionally, 
he’d take a pitch out and go wide, 
but most of the time he carried off 
the belly series—generally belly 
right—and plowed inside tackle. As a 
result, he saw some of the most tight- 
ly packed defenses since the days of 
Walter Camp. He had 6-3-1-1 de- 
fenses set up against him, 7-2-2 and 
even 8-2-1, It almost always took two 
or three men to bring him down and 
there were usually nine men on top 
of him at the whistle. Still, Charlie 
managed to leave welts in every op- 
posing line. He set new state records 
in scoring (74 points in eight games) 
and rushing (900 yards), 

Jessee got second-guessed for not 
passing more—even without a passer 
—just to loosen up those defenses. 
His answer was: “Why use a popgun 
when you've got a cannon?” 

In the Wesleyan game that year, 
Sticka scored once from three yards 
out and took his team inside the 20- 
yard line four other times. Each time 
the ball was given to another back 
and lost on a fumble. Trinity left the 
field a 12-7 loser, with the crack cir- 
culating around the stands: “What 
good is that cannon if nobody pulls 
the trigger?” 

Last year, the defenses were shaken 
out a bit, because Trinity developed 
a passer, Bobby Alexander, and a 
couple of good running halfbacks, 
Dick (The Beast) Nissi and 133-pound 
Gene Binda. Given a little racing 
room, Charlie Sticka showed he could 
be fairly elusive in an open field, 
Against Williams, in the opening 
game, he plowed over center on a 
quick opener, burst past the secondary 
almost before it could untrack itself, 
faked the middle man out with a 
hip motion and, with a double-safety 
combination to beat, feinted as if to 
roll over one man but, cutting quick- 
ly, sliced in between them and was 
home free. 

Tt was just as well that Trinity had 
help for Sticka, because after four 
games—and nine touchdowns—he 
pulled a thigh muscle while practic- 
ing on the dirt floor of the Field 
House. He took heat treatments for 
the rest of the week, but on the first 
Play of the game, against Coast 
Guard, the muscle went again. Charlie 
stayed in the game as a decoy, carry- 
ing the ball only four times, On one 


of those carries, though, he went 
over tackle, limped 39 yards and slid, 
exhausted, over the goal line, Play- 
ing on one leg, he still managed to 
score a touchdown in each of the re- 
maining two games and he still could 
be counted on to make half of the 
tackles. 

One of the qualifications for All- 
America these days, as every student 
of the December lottery knows, is 
likeability. A halfback has to run, 
pass, kick and be well liked by his 
teammates. The boyhood pals of some 
of these boys can only marvel at the 
personality transformation wrought 
by an 80-yard run. All this, now, is 
preliminary to saying that Charlie 
Sticka is really a quiet, unassuming, 
friendly young man. In the kind of a 
school where everyone gets to know 
everyone else by name, Charlie is one 
of the most popular boys on the 
campus, At times, he can be so un- 
mindful of his prominence that he’s 
almost irritating. Last fall, he re- 
turned to the campus with his arm 
swathed in bandages from wrist to 
elbow. Since Charlie had been work- 
ing on a construction job over the 
summer, Professor Jessee took one 
look and reached for the salts. Charlie, 
somewhat surprised at all the excite- 
ment, explained that he had only had 
a cyst removed. The doctor had ap- 
plied the heavy bandaging to guard 
against infection. 

Now that it’s coming to an end, 
Charlie and everybody at Trinity are 
sure that, no matter in what direction 
his future lies, he did the wise thing 
when he decided to stay. If he decides 
to go right into business, there is not 
much doubt that Trinity will do very 
well by him. And Trinity grads are 
not without position in the world, An 
ex-student and ex-president, named 
G. Keith Funston, is the president of 
the Wall Street Stock Exchange, 

Charlie himself insists that he has 
not made up his mind whether to go 
directly into business or to try a few 
years at either pro football or pro 
baseball. He was All-State at Natick 
as a third-baseman and shortstop. At 
Trinity, he was converted into a 
catcher and, when he couldn’t keep 
his finger from getting split, into a 
second-baseman, He led Trinity in 
hitting for two years, but his aver- 
ages, .282 and .312, hardly brought the 
scouts running. 


HE indications, however, are that 
Charlie Sticka will not be able to 

resist a whirl with the football pros, 
if only to satisfy himself that he’s 
something more than a small-college 
back. One of his recommendations is 
that he’s draft-proof. Charlie has a 
bad right ear, although he didn’t 
realize how bad it was until he was 
told, after he had taken the pre- 
flight exam for the campus ROTC, 
that most of the ear drum was eaten 
away. 

As a matter of fact, Charlie received 
an invitation, at the end of his junior 
year, to work out with a Canadian 
pro team. Of course, as soon as the 
Canadians discovered he was a junior 
and not, as they had supposed, a 
senior, they rushed another letter tell- 
ing him, for the love of heaven, to 
tear up that invitation and forget 
about the whole thing, 

Charlie Sticka tore it up quick. He 
had no great desire to go through an- 
other tampering squabble. That was 
where he had come in. 
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The Heavyweights 


(Continued from page 51) : 

John L. continued to appear in 
shows, play vaudeville and give lec- 
tures. All at fancy fees, too. Defeat 
had not lessened his hold on the peo- 
ple. In 1905, when he was 46 and 
weighing 276, Sullivan got the notion 
he could come back. He fought Jack 
McCormick at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and scored a_ two-round knockout. 
The next day, he was challenging the 
world, A month later, his comeback 
was forgotten. ae : 

But something significant did hap- 
pen after the Grand Rapids fight. He 
quit drinking. Later, he became a 
temperance lecturer. His pitch was, 
“T could lick the best fighters but I 
couldn’t lick booze, that’s why I'm 
fighting him now.” On his 59th birth- 
day in 1917, he told a visiting friend: 
“If the good Lord should call me, I’m 
ready. I’ve seen it all.” He died of a 
heart attack on February 2, 1918, and 
his body was laid out in evening 
clothes at the home of his sister in 
Roxbury, Mass., city of his birth and 
boyhood. 

James J, Corbett was not accepted 
by the public at first. People resented 
what he had done to popular hero 
Sullivan. But eventually he won them 
over. People began to recognize and 
admire his great boxing skill. They 
even accepted the fact that a heavy- 
weight champ could be good without 
being flamboyant. 

Like John L., James J. was second- 
generation Irish. His pugilistic roots in 
San Francisco were adequately rug- 
ged. From his employment as a mer- 
cantile clerk and a bank teller, he had 
become precise in business matters 
and subdued in dress. He drank so- 
cially but didn’t linger in saloons. 

He had started fighting as an ama- 
teur for the famed Olympic Club. His 
dad, a livery stable owner, began tell- 
ing friends: “I don’t mind my James 
licking all these lads in friendly fights 
for the sport of it. The divil comes in 
when they fight for money. How can 
a prize fighter be a gintleman?” 

After a year or two of James J.’s 
exemplary behavior as a pro, Corbett 
senior changed his mind. Now it was 
he who told the world, “My James” 
would become the champion in “that 
profession.” 

For some time, Corbett’s reputation 
didn’t extend beyond the Frisco Bay 
area. But what did that matter? San 
Francisco was a fiery fistic center, 
Coming up at the same time was Joe 
Choynski and their rivalry became 
the talk of the city. Once, on a barge, 
they went 27 rounds. 

Early in 1894, champion Corbett 
faced his first challenger, Charley 
Mitchell, at Jacksonville, Fla. Mitchell 
tried the same taunting tactics on 
Corbett that James J. had used on 
Sullivan. Corbett knocked him out in 
the third round and Mitchell said af- 
terwards: “I meant to get him mad 
but not that mad.” 

Emulating Sullivan, Corbett toured 
England. The venerable Jem Mace 
watched him box and said, ‘This 
young man is the most scientific boxer 
T have ever seen.” He presented Cor- 
bett with a gold-headed cane and said, 
“T expect you'll have the title 'til this 
stick wears out.” 

But Corbett lost his title in his next 
major defense. His successor was Bob 
Fitzsimmons, freckle-faced, long- 
Iimbed 165-pounder from Cornwall, 
England, by way of the Antipodes. It 


happened on St, Patrick’s Day, 1897, 
at Carson City, Nevada. Fitz, nearly 
385 years old, had been down in the 
sixth round but got up to knock out 
Corbett in the 14th with a body punch. 

This had been a left to the pit of 
the stomach, described by the winner 
simply as “a shot to the mark.” It be- 
came publicized later as the solar 
plexus punch, thanks to Bob Davis, 
New York Journal writer of the era. 
He had picked up the phrase listening 
to a couple of San Francisco doctors. 

Still scarcely 30, Corbett retained 
faith in himself. He stayed in condi- 
tion, and Fitz’ loss of the title to Jim 
Jefiries did not deter him, either. On 
May 11, 1900, at Coney Island, facing 
a prime-of-life Jeffries, the ex-cham- 
pion, in what many considered a bet- 
ter effort than his Sullivan fight, had 
the titleholder whipped for 22 rounds. 
But just before the bell in the 22nd, 
Jeff cornered Corbett for the first time 
and scored a flash knockdown with a 
swinging right. The hope that Corbett 
might finally be weakening encour- 
aged Jeff in the next round. In a 
vicious attack, his heavy hands beat 
Corbett down, draping James J.’s 
head on the lower rope, where it re- 
mained while he was counted out. 

Gentleman Jim had another try at 
Jeff on August 14, 1903, in San Fran- 
cisco, His eyes weren’t as sharp as 
they had been, his timing was off and 
he was 37 years old. Jeff had little 
difficulty putting him away in the 
tenth round. 

Corbett’s retirement didn’t remove 
him from the limelight. He was a 
well-liked figure in Broadway cir- 
cles and a member of the Lambs Club. 
In the opinion of Joe Laurie Jr,, who 
knew the theater inside-out, “he was 
a natural actor who dovetailed stories 
cleverly. Vaudeville had few straight 
monologists who could top him.” Aft- 
er a long and profitable theatrical 
career, he began to fail in health 
around 1930. Cancer ended his life on 
February 18, 1933, at his Bayside, New 
York home in his 67th year. 

America had known, and thought 
highly of, middleweight Bob Fitzsim- 
mons for half a dozen years before the 
Cornishman upset Corbett. Fitz gen- 
erated fierce fire power from short 
range. His strength came from his 
boyhood days in New Zealand, where 
he had developed amazing shoulder 
muscles as a blacksmith’s apprentice. 
Bob casually gave away weight to the 
biggest of them, One of his observa- 
tions, since often repeated, was: “If 
youre good enough, you're big 
enough.” 

In time, Fitz's indifference to an 
opponent’s size had serious conse- 
quences. When he signed to risk his 
title against the young giant, Jim Jeff- 
ries, after a two-year layoff, he 
trained frivolously, There is a story 
that he partied until dawn before the 
bout on June 9, 1899, at Coney Island. 
Jeff knocked him out in the 11th, 

A hard lesson learned, Fitz cam- 
paigned for a return. There were five 
knockouts in a row, the last over 
Sailor Tom Sharkey, a brute of a 
man. These earned him another shot 
at Jeff, on July 25, 1902, at San Fran- 
cisco. After four rounds, the hulking 
Jeffries was, as somebody put it, “a 
sight for the compassionate gods.” 
His left eye was cut, the right eye was 
in the process of closing and the flow 
4. Sigs from the left eye couldn’t be 
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With everything riding his way, 40- 
year-old Fitz surrendered the initia- 
tive in the eighth. It was a riddle un- 
til some ringsider remembered thai, 
in the seventh Jeff had driven one of 
his fierce left-handed jabs into Fitz’s 
side. Midway in the eighth, Jeff caught 
Fitz with a right to the stomach. Au- 
tomatically, Fitz dropped his hands. 
Jeff let go a left hook to the jaw. Fitz 
spun halfway around and sank to his 
knees, The count was strictly a for- 
mality. =~ 

When his second hauled the Corn- 
ishman to his corner, he smiled wryly 
and said: “If I'd won, I was going to 
give it back to Jeff and retire.” But he 
didn’t retire. The books show he 
didn’t have his last fight until 1917, 
when he was nearly 55. He died in 
1918, 

In 1937, Bob Edgren, who had ob- 
served the old and the modern fight- 
ers, wrote for the New York World- 
Telegram: “Jeffries was the greatest 
heavyweight champion I ever saw. He 
proved it to me first winning the title 
from Fitz. Fitz broke his hands hitting 
him on the jaw and didn’t even tip his 
head back, He hit Fitz in the body; 
Fitz thought he was paralyzed.” 

Shortly after he won the title, Jeff 
made his first defense in a return with 
Tom Sharkey, now a much improved 
fighter. This 25-round fight, at Coney 
Island, was once described as “the 
most brutal, most gruelling in the 
history of the game.” It was a meas- 
ure of the boilermaker’s stamina that, 
as referee George Siler wrote, “Jeff- 
ries fought the last five rounds as if 
he were starting afresh.’ Later, it was 
discoyered he had broken two of 
Sharkey’s ribs. 

An unbeaten fighter, Jeff had be- 
come champion in his 13th start. His 
shadow lengthened and, by 1903, vir- 
tually nobody wanted any part of 
him. There was no surprise when he 
announced his retirement in the 
spring of 1905, shortly after his 30th 
birthday. That same year, he refereed 
a Reno, Nevada, fight between Jack 
Root and Marvin Hart. It had been 


advertised as deciding a new cham- 
pion. Hart stopped Root in 12 rounds 
but a year later, Hart lost his title 
to Tommy Burns on a 20-round de- 
cision in Los Angeles, 

Jeff meanwhile had bought a ranch 
outside of that city and settled down 
to a comfortable existence. His happy 
indolence didn’t last'too long. In 1908, 
Burns had been knocked out by Jack 
Johnson as the latter became the first 
Negro to win the title. A brash young 
promoter by the name of Tex Rickard 
began importuning the old hero to 
“redeem” the white race. At first, Jeff 
laughed it off. But this had become a 
crusade and eventually he yielded. 

Thirty-five years old, long out of 
shape, Jeff trained reluctantly. On the 
eve of the match, set for July 4, 1910, 
at Reno, he was reported ready to call 
it off. Somebody—it could have been 
Rickard — persuaded him to go 
through. 

Johnson, at 212 pounds, was a big 
jungle cat. Jeff, at 225, seemed dried 
out and tired even before he had en- 
tered his corner. It was in this bout 
that Johnson built his reputation for 
calculated cruelty. He could have 
knocked out Jeff in any round, yet he 
kept torturing his victim until the 
15th, when he finally decided he had 
enough of his cat-and-mouse game. 

Jeff went back to his ranch and re- 
mained a robust figure until 1946, 
when he suffered a stroke. Seven 
years later, at 77, he died. He left an 
impeccable record, aside from the 
Johnson debacle—16 knockouts, four 
decision victories, two draws. 

Midway between such titans as 
Jeffries and Johnson, Tommy Burns 
couldn’t have been favored less by 
fate. Few remember his winning 
fights. Every barroom panelist knows 
how Johnson pursued him halfway 
around the world, until they met in 
Sydney, Australia, on December 26, 
1908. 

As admitted by Burns in 1953, “The 
idea of a black man trying to take my 
title was beyond enduring. I went out 
to kill. Anger beat me.” Jack London, 
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“Gee! That was a terrific weigh-in!” 


the novelist, who was there, offered a 
less emotional summary: “It was 
hopeless, preposterous. Johnson was 
much too good for Burns.” 

Police interfered in the 14th round, 
For solace, Burns had a $30,000 guar- 
antee. 

Jack Johnson consistently em- 
bittered people with his arrogance, 
yet there was at least one occasion 
when he was more sinned against 
than sinning. He was fighting Stanley 
Ketchel, middleweight champion, 
under agreement to let Ketchel go the 
distance. In a double-cross attempt, 
Ketchel knocked him down. Jack was 
up in a hurry and, with a single right 
uppercut, laid Stanley flat. 

Perhaps the only fights in which he 
regularly put out were those with 
other Negro boxers, who had many of 
his abilities. Sam Langford, a great 
ar man, once authentically floored 

im. 

With Jack’s ascension to the throne, 
Sam pressed for a title fight. He 
cornered Johnson once in a Phil- 
adelphia cafe, “Sure, I'll fight you,” 
Johnson purred. “I’m going ’round the 
corner. You stay here and we'll talk 
it over when I get back.’ He never 
came back. He had been convicted of 
violating the Mann Act and, while on 
bail, had fled the country. 

In the States, the racial aftermath 
of Johnson’s fight with Jeffries was 
giving renewed impetus to a so-called 
white-hope campaign. Eventually, 
the banner was turned over to Jess 
Willard, six-foot six-inch, 240-pound 
Kansas-born character. 

Jack Curley, later better known as 
a wrestling impresario, signed Wil- 
lard to challenge for the title. Since 
Jack could not enter the U.S., he 
agreed to fight in Mexico. Then 
Johnson demurred because he was 
afraid the “Feds” might make a deal 
with the Mexicans and spirit him over 
the border. The fight was switched to 
Havana, Cuba, where it was held on 
April 5, 1915. 

Scheduled for 45 rounds, the fight 
is memorable mainly for what hap- 
pened when Johnson was dropped in 
the 26th round. On his back, his right 
arm and hand shielding his eyes from 
the sun, Johnson was counted out of 
the title he had held for seven years. 
A photo, which appeared in American 
papers, became circumstantial evi- 
dence that he had thrown the fight. 

Nat Fleischer and other authorities 
on the scene always maintained that, 
if Jack quit, it was only because he 
was taking a licking. 

After his return, Johnson served 
almost a year in Leavenworth, When 
he came out, he had a few fights, 
mainly in Mexico. His last fight was 
in 1928, when he was 50. 

From the first day Jess Willard 
quit as a teamster to turn fighter, he 
had no appetite for it. Only the cash 
potential interested him. But between 
managerial complications (he sold 
pieces of his contract indiscriminate- 
ly) and an unappealing personality, 
Jess didn’t approach big money until 
Tex Rickard offered him $100,000 to 
fight a fast-coming puncher called 
Jack Dempsey, 

Guided by a hustling manager, 
Jack Kearns, Dempsey had barn- 
stormed across the country piling u 
knockouts. Rickard settled the matc 
in Toledo, Ohio, for July 4, 1919. 

Willard was 36 years old; the much 
smaller Dempsey had just turned 24. 
Reformers all over the country pro- 
tested the prospective “murder.” 
When they entered the ring, Jess was 
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established the betting favorite. — 

Within one minute, the tigerish 
Dempsey had Willard on the floor. It 
was the first of seven knockdowns he 
was to score in that round. With Wil- 
lard on the floor again at the bell, 
Dempsey thought the fight was over 
and left the ring. He had to return 
for two more rounds. There had been 
a mixup between the referee and 
timekeeper. Jack was ragged in the 
second, He got nailed by an uppercut 
in the third. But, by the end of the 
third, he was working again and Wil- 
lard was willing to quit, which he did 
with the fourth coming up. Jess’ quit- 
ting was not exactly inexcusable. He 
had lost several teeth, his face was 
gashed and bleeding and he had ab- 
sorbed a fearful beating. 

few years later, Willard an- 
nounced he would campaign for an- 
other fight with Dempsey. He was 
making an earnest try against Luis 
Angel Firpo when his ancient legs 
gave way under him. In retirement, 
Jess had little standing with the fans 
and slipped into obscurity. When he 
was 72 by the boxing record books 
(74 by his count) in 1953, an inter- 
viewer located him in a Los Angeles 
suburb. “I think Dempsey is all right,” 
he said. Insiders knew that Jack had 
tided him over financially during 
critical times in the years following 
their fight. Then he began growling 
about Toledo. “I didn’t lose the 
championship; they took it away from 
me, They loaded his (Dempsey’s) 
hands with caked plaster of paris.” 

The legend is that Dempsey’s ring 
Sdvagery was the outgrowth of a 
wandering youth in the hobo jungles 
of the Far West. A few years ago, 
Jack told Jack Hand of the Associated 
Press: “I never was a hobo or a bum.” 

He didn’t deny he rode the blind 
baggage, brake beams, etc. “But that 
was what we called drifting,” he pro- 
tested. “That was how you went from 
town to town looking for work. None 
of us ever made enough to pay rail 
fare,” 

Dempsey contended he never 
stayed away from home for long. He 
was “Mom's boy,” next to the young- 
est of 11. “I always helped Mom 
around the house, washing dishes or 
sweeping,” he said. 

He traced his first fighting back to 
his late teens, when he shoveled ore 
in Colorado's mining towns. “Every 
Saturday night, they’d have a fight,” 
he recalled. “You'd fight until you 
knocked a guy out or he knocked you 
out. Nobody ever quit. Then they'd 
ain up a collection. You'd get $2 or 


Dempsey had fought in New York 
prior to his hooking up with Kearns. 
In lesser hands, he was a _ lesser 
fighter. He had three fights, no-de- 
cisioners with Arne Anderson, Wild 
Bert Kenny and John Lester John- 
son. Johnson broke two of his ribs, 

After defeating Willard, Dempsey 
could have puttered around indefinite- 
ly in small-money matches if Tex 
Rickard’s mind wasn’t working. Tex 
had noted that the light-heavyweight 
title had been resurrected in the fall 
of 1920 with Georges Carpentier’s 
knockout of Battling Levinsky. Since 
Carpentier was regarded as Europe's 
heavyweight champion, why not put 
him in with Dempsey? 

The match received considerable 
criticism. The Frenchman, it ap- 
peared, had been stopped by middle- 
weights, hadn’t met a halfway-decent 
heavyweight and barely weighed 170. 
But Tex wasn't deterred, even if two 


timorous partners walked out on him 
after the match was set in motion. He 
loved the international slant. Besides, 
he figured privately that Carpentier 
had been a war hero and people 
would come out to see him whip 
Dempsey, whose war record was 
somewhat clouded. 

As borne out by the figures of July 
2, 1921, at Boyle’s Thirty Acres in 
Jersey City, Rickard hadn’t over- 
estimated his match. It drew 91,000, 
paying $1,625,000. It proved a many- 
sided milestone; it produced the first 
million-dollar gate and the begin- 
ning of modern big-time boxing, not 
to mention record purses for the 
fighters. 

Dempsey knocked out Carpentier 
in the fourth round. 

Apart from other considerations, 
the fight did one thing for Dempsey. 
It broke the cold barrier the fans had 
built up against him. It will be re- 
called that Jack had not enlisted in 
World War I and that he had been 
registered as a shipyard worker, al- 
though never employed as such. 

Surprising to some, the great 
gathering at Boyle’s Thirty Acres did 
not boo Dempsey. And the day before 
the bout, a New York World corre- 
spondent in Germany had interviewed 
a soldier of the Army of Occupation. 
“I knew Dempsey in Colorado, I 
come from his home town, Manassa,” 
the doughboy said. “He’s all man, If 
he’s called a slacker, it isn’t his fault. 
Somebody just gave him bad advice.” 

That happened to have been the 
truth, And, in World War II, when 
Jack was middle-aged, he served in 
the Coast Guard, rising to the rank of 
commander, It is official record that 
he visited Pacific battle areas while 
they still were under fire. 

But Dempsey wasn’t through with 
hostility, He ran into it in 1923, at 
Shelby, Montana, when he fought 
Tommy Gibbons. Why were they in 
Shelby, anyway? Dempsey “be- 
longed” to Tex Rickard and that 
astute figure couldn’t see a Gibbons 
fight. Still, when the proposition came 
up, Tex told Kearns, “take it but 
watch your step.” 

Shelby, a small cattle town, had 
enjoyed an oil strike and wanted to 
show off. It soon was on the hook for 
$300,000, Kearns’ demand for Demp- 
sey, The greenhorn promoters man- 
aged to get up $200,000 in advance of 
the date, July 4, 1923. Then, as the 
fight drew closer, the truth was con- 
fessed. There was no third $100,000. 

“Gentlemen, you have welshed. No 
money, no fight,” Kearns proclaimed. 
Finally, on condition that he be per- 
mitted to take over the box-office, the 
manager agreed to have Dempsey ful- 
fill the contract. 

Actually 11,000 saw the fight but 
two-thirds of them crashed the gate. 
There was around $60,000 in the till 
and Kearns suspected that the locals, 
already angry over the $200,000 loss, 
poe hold out the last payment on 

im. A 

Baron Jim Dougherty, whom 
Kearns imported to referee, related 
the details a few years ago. “Right 
after I gaye the 15-round decision to 
Dempsey, and I never doubted he de- 
served it, the 60 grand was taken to a 
bank, Kearns suddenly set up a party 
at a spot across the street and invited 
the Town Council. 

“While the yokels lapped up his 
whiskey, he sent Dan McKetrick with 
$500 to fix it with the station master 
to have a car hitched to an engine, 
ready to go. Then he sent McKetrick 
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with Teddy Hayes and Joe Benjamin 
{6 the bank with two quarts of whis- 

ey. 
“As they expected, they found two 
guys on guard. ‘Kearns wanted you 
fellows to come to the blowout,’ Me- 
Ketrick said, “but he knew you 
couldn’t get over, so have a few 
drinks on Kearns.’ Six snorts apiece 
made them buddy-buddy, Then Me- 
Ketrick slipped them a grand apiece 
to look the other way while Benjamin 
and Hayes grabbed the dough and 
ran to the station. 

“When the disappearance of the 
money was discovered, Kearns ac~- 
cused the bank people of snatching it. 
There was a big beef among the 
locals. We made tracks for the sta- 
tion, Soon the engine was on its way. 
We never wanted to see Shelby 
again. You can imagine why.” 

When Dempsey came back to New 
York, Rickard was happy to see the 
champion. He had a match for him. 
It was another of Tex’s international 
deals, against the huge Argentine, 
Luis Angel Firpo. Firpo, a man of 
positive strength and doubtful skill, 
had been around little over a year. 
His suspicions of a foreign land had 
kept him from ats! 9 an American 
manager. (He never had an Argen- 
tine manager, either.) For a time, he 
had used Jimmy DeForest, an Ameri- 
can trainer. 

The match was signed for Sep- 
tember 14, 1923, at the Polo Grounds. 
Again Rickard’s instinct was right. 
The fight was his second million- 
dollar gate, 82,000 people paying close 
to $1,200,000. 

What happened between the six- 
foot-four, 216-pound Firpo and a 
Dempsey of 192 pounds has become a 
fabled thriller. In less than two 
rounds (three minutes, 57 seconds of 
actual fighting) Dempsey was down 
twice, and had knocked down Firpo 
at least nine times. 

The fight hadn’t gone five seconds 
before Dempsey ran into a ponderous 
right to the jaw and went to his knees. 
Up without a count, Jack swarmed 
Firpo and had him down seven times 
in a row. Then came Jack’s well- 
remembered trip out of the ring. He 
still was shaky when he got back but 
he lasted the round. 

As Jim Dawson recalled it in later 
years, “There was nothing to it in the 
second round. Firpo was helpless 
after a second knockdown in the 
round. On the third, Firpo was out 
cold.” 

There was a tumultous aftermath. 
Many protested the fact that Dempsey 
had been helped back into the ring. 
Others were critical of the referee— 
why hadn’t he started the count im- 
mediately when Jack went through 
the ropes? Still others were incensed 
at Dempsey because, on three knock- 
downs, he stood over Firpo, each 
time hammering him before he was 
completely on his feet again. 

Even though Firpo didn’t have a 
manager, it seems unlikely that 
Dempsey would have been disquali- 
fied. The existing rules didn’t forbid 
what he did, however irregular these 
may appear to the modern fan. Sub- 
sequently the rules were tightened. 
One change required that, if a fighter 
is knocked out of the ring, he must 
get back under his own power within 
the ten-count or be regarded as 
knocked out. 

Another required that a fighter 
scoring a knockdown must go to the 
farthest neutral corner and, if he 
doesn’t, the referee is to hold up, or 


interrupt, the count until he does. 
This ruling was to hurt Jack in his 
ona bout with Gene Tunney in 


After a busy summer in 1923, 
Dempsey slowed down to a series of 
exhibitions. There were rumbles of 
friction between him and Jack 
Kearns, intermittently denied. In 
January of 1925 Dempsey hinted that 
he might retire within a few months. 
The day after, Tommy Gibbons 
claimed the title and Jack responded 
testily: “I have not stepped out.” But 
Gibbons’ pretensions started a chain 
reaction. Tommy was matched that 
June with Gene Tunney, light- 
heavyweight champ who had bur- 
geoning heavyweight aspirations. 
Tunney ruined the veteran, flooring 
him twice and knocking him out in 
the 12th round. 

Meanwhile, a campaign was started 
to match Dempsey with Harry Wills, 
a 33-year-old Negro with great talent 
but an inability to land a good bout. 
Dempsey never refused to fight him, 
but Rickard was planning a bout with 
Tunney for the champ. (By now 


Dempsey and Kearns had parted and 
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ack was taking his cues from Rick- 
ard.) 

Battling against pressure from the 
New York boxing commission, which 
wanted Dempsey to meet Wills, 
Rickard arranged a Philadelphia title 
match between Tunney and the 


champ, for September 23, 1926. Demp- 


sey was hit with a breach of contract 
suit by Kearns. Angered and edgy, he 
developed a skin ailment and then 
intestinal flu. “I'd like a postpone- 
ment,” he told Rickard. But Tex said, 
‘Don’t worry. The sale is tremendous 
and you'll win.” 

Rickard was right about the sale. 
The fight took in nearly $1,900,000 
from 120,000, the latter still a boxing 
record. An estimated 25,000 women 
were present. 

Tunney was a four-to-one under- 
dog, yet during the opening moments 
of the fight he gave notice (to some 
of the shrewd observers, at least) 
that this was no easy match for the 
champ. As Dempsey started a left 
hook out of a weave, Gene stepped 
in with a right counter and beat Jack 


to the punch. The blow shook up 
Dempsey. 

As Dempsey confessed later, 
“Actually, Tunney was only three 
years younger. I was 31, but all of a 
sudden I knew I was old. He’d hit me 
eco belt while I was trying to hit 

im.” 

It rained continually that night in 
Philadelphia, and the uncertain foot- 
ing seemed to bother Dempsey more 
than Tunney. Once, on a miss, Jack 
almost fell on his face, The fight 
went ten rounds, longest distance 
then permitted in Pennsylvania, and 
it probably was lucky for Dempsey. 
He was staggering at the end. 

The morning after, some boxing 
critics said Dempsey was burned out, 
that his reign was over. Was his 
popularity over? Tex Rickard guessed 
not—and Tex also guessed Dempsey’s 
pride wouldn't let him quit without 
another crack at Tunney. 

However, in the spring of 1927, Jack 
Sharkey’s star was rising. The young 
Sharkey had beaten old Harry Wills 
handily. Rickard promptly matched 
him with Dempsey for July 21 at 
Yankee Stadium. It was another pro- 
motional gem. Dempsey still had the 
drawing power, and 75,000 paid almost 
$1,100,000 to see him again. It was 
Rickard’s fourth million-dollar gate, 
and stands as the record draw for a 
non-title heavyweight bout. 

The fight itself was a primitive 
affair, loaded with excitement and 
topped by a dispute over Dempsey’s 
tactics. For six rounds, Sharkey was 
in front. But in the seventh Dempsey 
began attacking the body. 

From that point until Sharkey was 
counted out on his face in the same 
round, the accounts vary. Dempsey in- 
sisted he hadn’t landed any low 
punches. “When Sharkey dropped his 
hands, I let him have it. I took no 
advantage of him I wouldn’t expect 
him to take of me.” 

Sharkey shouted: “How much is a 
man supposed to take? After five low 
ones, I turned to complain, While I 
was doing that, he knocked me out 
with a sucker punch,” 

Rickard’s next step was putting to- 
gether a Dempsey-Tunney return, for 
which he was to pay Gene nearly a 
million dollars, highest pay to this 
day for any one fight. He had his site 
set well ahead. Chicago businessmen 
provided the backing and the lease 
for Soldier Field. To comply with 
Illinois law, a Chicago businessman, 
George F. Getz, a coal dealer, became 
the promoter. Officially, Rickard was 
“manager” for Getz. 

Listed for September 22, 1927, the 
promotion rapidly gathered momen- 
tum. Ten days before the fight 
Rickard reported that he had sold all 
but 2,000 of 44,000 ringside seats, 
priced at $40 each, The swirling sale 
reflected the soundness of Tex’s box- 
office instinct. To a man, the experts 
considered Tunney a sure thing. 

The crowd that night was estimated 
at 150,000 and the receipts at $2,800,- 
000, figures later corrected to 104,943 
and $2,658,660. The paid attendance 
dipped below the Philly fight but the 
cash receipts moyed ahead. It was 
Rickard’s fifth million-dollar gate, 
another unchallenged record for a 
promoter. 

As anticipated, Tunney went in 
heavier than he had been at Phil- 
adelphia; he was 18934. Dempsey, at 
19244, also was heavier. Tunney was 
a firm 7-5 betting choice. 

All accounts are in agreement on 
the first six rounds: These were a 


reasonable facsimile of their previous 
fight. Dempsey had barely won two, 
the third and the sixth. Dempsey was 
driving, Tunney was fencing. But 
Gene had fenced well, scoring points 
with either hand. Jack seemed to be 
bringing himself close to weariness 
with his frustrated aggressiveness. 

In the seventh, with half of the 
round gone, Dempsey again was going 
forward, into the repeated fire of 
Tunney‘s left jab and nicely timed 
right crosses. There was no logical 
reason to expect a change, Yet, with 
Tunney’s back to the ropes, Dempsey 
came out of some close-up mauling 
with a full-armed left hook to the 
jaw. Gene lurched back, stung. Jack’s 
old familiar killer instinct reasserted 
itself at the sign of Tunney’s distress 
and he closed in. 

Nobody knows precisely how many 
punches Dempsey poured at his en- 
emy in the ensuing burst. Tunney has 
Said there were as many as seven. 
Others reported as few as two. Only 
the result was readily established. 
Gene’s legs became stiff and uncer- 
tain. He sagged back, and sat down, 
his left hand clutching the middle 
rope. Referee Dave Barry prepared to 
start the count, At one, seeing Demp- 
sey at the nearest corner, Barry 
signalled him back. But Dempsey 
stood there, unseeing, as Barry re- 
peated his order. The count reached 
five before Dempsey reacted. Then he 
hurried across the ring. Barry re- 
turned to his counting. Not at six, 
however; he went back to one, as did 
the timekeeper. 

Tunney still was dazed at the re- 
newed count of one (actually six). 
By seven (12), the cobwebs began to 
clear. Gene was using the rope to lift 
himself and, in a desperate try, he 
reached his feet at nine (14). For the 
rest of the seventh round, Tunney 
kept out of Dempsey’s way. 

In the eighth, Gene had regained 
his bearings. He smashed Jack to a 
knee with a right to the jaw for a 
count of one. In the ninth, he gashed 
Dempsey’s left eye deeply. In the 
final round, he had Jack groggy. 

The unanimous decision in favor 
of Tunney raised no arguments. But 
there were complaints on all sides 
about the seventh-round ong count. 
Neutral watch-holders verified the 
obvious—that Gene had been down 
for at least 13 seconds. Some had it 
as many as 20. 

As a loser, Dempsey gained more 
friends than he would have as a 
winner. And Tex Rickard, certain that 
the long count had made a third fight 
imperative, had the place picked out 
—New York. Tunney didn’t dis- 
courage Tex; he said he wanted 
nothing better. But Dempsey was 
concerned about his eyes. In both 
Tunney fights, he had been cut 
severely. An eye specialist checked 
him. “They’re fine now,” he said, “but 
I don’t know about the future, if you 
keep getting cut.” 

Jack could take a hint. So, at 32, 
after a career of 12 years, modern 
fighting’s most dynamic figure retired. 

He had over a million dollars in 
investments, but it wasn’t long be- 
fore he realized he needed ready cash. 
In 1981 and 1932, he enjoyed profit- 
able exhibition tours. One  four- 
rounder with King Levinsky drew a 
record indoor eréwd of 23,332. But, 
above all, Dempsey had learned that 
shaking hands with the people of 
America was his ticket to a good 
living. In 1955, at the age of 60 and 28 
years past his last fight, his face is 


probably the most easily recognized 
of any on the sports scene, Jack’s 
headquarters is the 48 states, although 
his home base is New York, where he 
Operates a well-patronized restaurant 
on Broadway. Not one for lasting 
bitterness, Dempsey long ago healed 
his breach with Jack Kearns and his 
personal contacts with Gene Tunney 
always have been good. 

Of course, Gene couldn’t approach 
Dempsey’s romance with the public. 
From the beginning, his goal was cul- 
ture, “a better life” than he had been 
acquainted with as a poor boy on 
Manhattan’s lower West Side. His 
preferred company now ran to the 
literary and society crowds. 

A few months after his second de- 
feat of Dempsey, Gene, vacationing in 
Maine, was interviewed by Al Buck, 
then of the Portland Evening News. 
He informed Buck that he expected 
to defend his title twice in 1928, 
against Dempsey and another con- 
tender—“My guess is Tom Heeney.” 

Jack’s self-removal from the pic- 
ture left Tunney with only Heeney, 
whom he manhandled in an 11th- 
round TKO on July 26, 1928, at Yan- 
kee Stadium. At the box-office, at 
least, it was obvious that Dempsey 
was missed. The gate didn’t reach 
$700,000, The fight lost $155,000. It was 
Rickard’s most disastrous promotion. 

Two days after the fight, Tunney 
announced his retirement. Then came 
another announcement, which made 
his abrupt break understandable. He 
became engaged to Polly Lauder, a 
Social Register heiress. Obviously, 
this was another step towards his 
“better life.” But, between the money 
earned in the two Dempsey fights and 


in the Heeney swansong, he was worth 
a million dollars in his own right. 
That fall, climaxing a European tour, 
he and Polly were married in Rome. 

The Dempsey-Tunney era, so high 
in dignity and drama, was hard on 
Max Schmeling of Germany, who re- 
sembled Dempsey facially, and who 
won the title on a foul while sitting on 
the floor in the fourth round on July 
12, 1930, at Yankee Stadium. He had 
been taking a shellacking from Jack 
Sharkey, Tunney’s leading contender 
at retirement. A no-foul rule for 
championship fights resulted from the 
fiasco. 

Disappointment and anger were 
public byproducts when Sharkey de- 
throned Schmeling on a split 15-round 
decision on June 21, 1932, at Madison 
Square Garden Bowl. In a ringside 
broadcast, the situation was aptly 
summed up by Joe Jacobs, Schmel- 


ing’s manager. He said: “We wuz 
robbed.” 
On June 29, 1933, Sharkey met 


Primo Carnera, 260-pound refugee 
from the sideshows, at the Garden 
Bowl. He had thrashed Carnera in 15 
rounds in 1931. This time, Sharkey 
crumpled bizarrely in the sixth round 
and the underworld-backed Italian 
was the champion. 

The cockeyed sequence was far from 
finished. On June 14, 1934, in the 
Bowl, Carnera hit the deck ten times 
in a tugging, tumbling brawl. The 
winner, by_an 1lth-round knockout, 
was Max Baer, superbly-built 210- 
pound zany. With every potential for 
true greatness except reasonable adult 
intelligence, Baer, on June 13, 1935, 
in the Bowl, blew the title to a 10- 
to-1 shot, James J. Braddock. The 
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Jerseyite’s colorful and commendable 
rise from the scrap heap to the title 
couldn't obscure the facts: Baer had 
taken their 15-round fight as a joke— 
until it became, too late, unfunny. 

These champions, whatever else 
they lacked, made money with the 
title. Sharkey, conservative in han- 
dling his finances, became a respected 
member of the community near Bos- 
ton. The ever-shrewd Schmeling, 
propertied in his own country, sur- 
vived the destruction of the Hitler 
regime, He visited this country in the 
late spring of 1954, He told of operat- 
ing a mink farm in the British zone 
of Germany and of refereeing dates 
which had taken him as far as Indo- 
nesia. Carnera, impoverished by the 
machinations of his boxing handlers, 
has made his bundles as a wrestler, 
It was reported he earned $175,000 in 
1948 and 1949—and he only had to cut 
it up with the income-tax people. In 
1947, he became an American citizen. 
Baer, fortunately, had a manager, 
Ancil Hoffman, as level-headed as he 
was daffy. Hoffman’s guidance kept 
intact the major part of Max’s purses, 
which went over a million dollars. In 
1946, Baer boasted: “I'll never have 
to touch my big dough so long as I 
get work in the movies, on the radio 
and in night clubs.” He got work in 
all three. 

Braddock, loyal to his almost life- 
long residence across the Hudson 
from New York, remained in North 
Bergen, N. J. Of quiet, likeable dis- 
position, Jim made contacts which 
were to prove valuable in business. 
After serving as a captain in the 
Transportation Corps during World 
War II, he got into selling surplus 
materials and did well. This had 
helped re-establish him. Much of the 
$300,000 he earned for his Joe Louis 
fight had dissipated itself in the in- 
tervening years. 

In prestige, the heavyweight cham- 
pionship’s passage from Braddock to 
Louis proved the fight game’s biggest 
boost. And as it had been in the time 
of Dempsey and Tunney, the man 
running the show was again a big- 
time promoter, the first since Rickard 
—Mike Jacobs. Without Jacobs there 
might not have been the Joe Louis 
we came to know as the Brown 
Bomber, the great drawing card, 

Early in his career, Madison Square 


‘Garden’s boxing heads turned down 


a chance to get exclusive rights to 
Louis. When Jacobs’ friends with the 
New York Hearst papers told him 
about this hard hitter with lightning 
reflexes, Mike moved like a Rickard. 
He signed up the kid through his 
managers, John Roxborough and Jul- 
ian Black, then transported a crowd 
of New York sportswriters to Detroit 
to watch Louis against Natie Brown, 
an old trial horse. 

Within six months, the Garden was 
in a panic. Jacobs’ Twentieth Century 
Sporting Club had displayed Louis in 
New York ball park fights with Primo 
Carnera and Max Baer, where he 
had slaughtered both ex-champs, 
drawing a million dollars against 
Baer. ‘ 

The next June (1936), Max Schmel- 
ing, allegedly washed up, knocked out 
Louis in 12 rounds, “We'll fix Jacobs,” 
a Garden official gloated, “We'll match 
Braddock and Schmeling.” Meanwhile, 
Mike brought Louis back with strong 
victories against Jack Sharkey and 
back-pedaling Bob Pastor, among 
others, 

In 1937, with the outdoor season ap- 
proaching, the Garden “announced” a 


Braddock-Schmeling fight but Jacobs 
already had sewed up Jim with Louis 
for Chicago. A court fight over Brad- 
dock’s obligations ensued. Sol Strauss, 
Jacobs’ legal brain, won the decision. 

Louis, a month past his 28rd birth- 
day, became the youngest ever to win 
the heavyweight title. It was June 22, 
1937, at Comiskey Park, and Joe had 
been down in the first as old Braddock 
gambled bravely. But Louis’ ripping, 
slashing combination punches had Jim 
bloody and defeated by the eighth. 

Years later, it was revealed that 
Jacobs had guaranteed Joe Gould, 
Jim’s manager, ten per cent of the 
profits of all Louis appearances for 
the next ten years. Jacobs paid—until 
he chose to stop, after five years, and 
a settlement was arranged. 

Statistically, Louis had a perfect 
record as heavyweight champion. He 
had 25 defenses, more than anybody 
before him, and he knocked out 21 
challengers. He lost none. In 1941, he 
flattened seven guys dubbed “Bums of 
The Month” by Jack Miley in the 
New York Post. Joe ruled for nearly 
11 years. 

All this tends to stress the impres- 
sion that Louis was an effective au- 
tomaton. Yet, anybody who lived 
through his generation would not 
imply he lacked a capacity to rise to 
a dramatic situation. The air was full 
of tension for Joe’s return with Max 
Schmeling. Hitler’s propagandists had 
sky-written Schmeling’s 1936 knock- 
out of Louis into “proof” of Nordic 
superiority. And the first thing Joe 
had said, after the Braddock fight, 
was: “I won’t be champ ’til I fight 
S’mellin’ again.” 

They squared off on.June 25, 1938, 
before Mike Jacobs’ second million- 
dollar crowd, at Yankee Stadium. 
Thirty seconds were scarcely gone 
when Louis turned Schmeling into the 
ropes with a wicked body punch. 
Max’s shriek of pain was heard by 
ringsiders. A blow-by-blow broadcast 
to Germany was cut off. Joe’s angry 
assault had Schmeling down three 
times before it was stopped at 2:04 of 
the first round. 

Then there was the battle with 
Billy Conn in 1941, At the end of 12 
rounds, Conn had outsmarted and 
outsped him. When the 13th opened, 
Billy advanced with renewed cocki- 
ness. But somehow in that round, Joe 
found the opening. A quick combina- 
tion of blows and Conn was on the 
canvas, out. 

With the passing years, Louis’ na- 
tive intelligence and wit came out 
from behind his shyness. Tony Galen- 
to had told the world he’d “moider” 
Joe, who calmly observed: “Any dog 
can wag its tail.” Conn had an- 
nounced: “He'll never catch me.” To 


which, Joe said: “He can run but he 
* ean’t hide.” 


Older, heavier and slower, Joe was 
appreciably over the hill when he 
eame out of service. But a return bout 
with Conn was waiting, Billy also 
had been in service. Strictly on the 
memory of their first fight, the match 
snowballed into Mike Jacobs’ biggest 

romotion. With a $100 top, they drew 

1,925,564, inferior only to Dempsey- 
Tunney at Chicago. The sayor of 
Jacobs’ third million-dollar gate was 
diminished by the fact that lower- 
priced seats didn’t go. The attendance 
was an unimpressive 45,266. The fight, 
on June 19, 1946, at Yankee Stadium, 
must be recorded as one of the worst 
letdowns in heavyweight annals. If 
Louis had little, Conn had nothing. 
Joe knocked Billy out in the eighth 


round with the first set of decent 
punches he threw. 

At that, Louis was outlasting his 
own supporting cast. He had broken 
with Julian Black. John Roxborough 
had stepped aside. Marshall Miles, a 
friend, was ‘“‘managing” him, Actually, 
Joe was managing himself, Trainer 
Jack Blackburn had died while Louis 
Was away, being replaced by Mannie 
Seamon. And, late in 1946, Mike 
Jacobs suffered a stroke, which placed 
direction of the Twentieth Century 
in Sol Strauss’ hands. 

Personally, Joe’s life was jumbled, 
too. His 1935 marriage to Marva Trot- 
ter had gone on the rocks for keeps, 
despite one reconciliation. “I can’t 
stand what his friends do to him,” 
Marva said while expressing admira- 
tion for his good traits. 

In the winter of 1947, with no 
money opponents, Joe toured Latin 
America. Late that year, he accepted 
a match with Jersey Joe Walcott in 
Madison Square Garden. Louis was 
33, but people said Walcott had to be 
43. Jersey Joe had been an on-again- 
off-again second-rater for nearly 20 
years; he was agile and a puncher but 
just didn’t rate. 

Sensing that the pairing presented 
a competitive affront, Sol Strauss pro- 
posed it as a ten-round exhibition, 
Commission disapproval forced the 
Twentieth Century to make it a 15- 
round title bout. The net result, on 
December 5, 1947, astounded old Louis 
loyaltists. He was on the floor in the 
first and fourth rounds; he looked 
ragged all the way. Obviously dis- 
gusted, Joe started to leave the ring 
before the decision. 

But Christmas came early for Louis. 
He got the decision—a split vote, 
judges Frank Forbes and Marty Mon- 
roe outscoring referee Ruby Goldstein. 

This probably was the first fight in 
which TV's impact really hit the fight 
game—and hit hard. Disgruntled 
watchers clogged network and news- 
paper switchboards. They hurled tele- 
grams at the commission and the 
promoters, They were foreibly pro- 
testing the decision. 

Naturally, all this added up to a 
return. On June 25, 1948, at Yankee 
Stadium, it drew nearly $850,000— 
and if wasn’t worth any part of that. 
Walcott fought entirely in hit-and- 
run fashion, but was out in front until 
Louis put him out in the 11th round. 

In the dressing room, Louis shook 
hands with old newspaper friends. 
“Ym through,” he said, “I'm going 
out, like I came in.” 

There was the spot he could have 
signed off an undefeated champion 
in the fashion of Gene Tunney. But, 
at the risk of pronouncing the under- 
statement of the age, he was no Tun- 
ney. Joe furnished only lip service 
to his retirement, On March 1, 1949, 
he joined in announcing the formation 
of the International Boxing Club. This 
was the brainchild of Harry Mendel, 
onetime bike race promoter, later a 
fight publicist. But the IBC was the 
property of James D. Norris, of a 
fabulously rich family. Joe said he 
would help Norris get a new cham- 
pion. In the summer of 1949 at Chi- 
eago, Norris got his new champion, 
Ezzard Charles, from Cincinnati. 
Charles, who had beaten Walcott in 
15 drab rounds, suffered terrifically 
by comparison with the old Louis. He 
had no magnetism, only consistency. 

Small wonder that. Lois, thinking 
like a fan, decided Charles wasn’t 
much and challenged his right to rule. 
They met, on September 27, 1950, at 
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frame. Supervised by State of Nebraska. Loan applications 
gant froe in. plain envelope. Give occupation. American Loan 
Plan, City National Bldg, Dept. CD-12, Omaha, Nebraska. 
BORROW UP TO By Mail. Employed mon and women 
can borrow $60 to from privacy of home. Speedy, easy 
aparece rate onion. Ste soe, 
ist form 8 . A 
Lee pation and ‘amount wanted. Postal Finance Co., 200 Kes- 


line Bldg., Dopt. 82, Omaha, Nebraska. 

FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 
“FOREIGN, ALASKAN, USA, Jobs!l” Million Americans 
Employed Overseas, Who to Contact for Highest paying Jobs. 
To $1500,00 Monthly! Laborers—Trades—truck Drivers— 
Clerical—Engineers—Others. 52 Countries—St. Lawrence 
Project, Spain, Latin America, Northern Projects, Etc. Year 
Exclusive Advisory Service. Application Forms, Unconditional 
Money-Back Guarantee. of Satisfaction. $2.00, (COD's Ac- 
ceps ), International Reporter, Central Station, St. Louis 
Ene Missouri. , . x = 

RN TO $1500 Monthly. Many Jobs Available. Work in 
Fabulous South America, The_Islands, Africa, USA, ato, All 
Tradas, Labor, Clerical, Truck Drivers, Mechanics, Engineers, 
alc, Tax Free Earnings, Chance to Travel, Fare paid if hired. 
Make and Save a fortune. Application Forms. Free Informa~ 
tion. Write Dept. iON National Employment Information, 
1020 Broads Newar! ou 4055 
1300 Mi ruck drivers, $1400.00 mon or 
ore plactricians, plumbers, mechanics, $1200.00 for 
Clerks and laborars, Full information and complete foraiyn 
listings, with current information on Spain, Korea, Australia, 
Alaska & Canada, $1,00. Current information on stateside 
projects, $1.00, Dept. 10-L, Opportunities Unlimited, 1110 
Commerce Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

PERSONAL 
BIZARRE BOOK SERV cures hard-to-find, aut-of- 


i josa. Give titles, authors, subjects, Send ‘stamped 
print Gadraesed envelope. 40-P East 23rd, New York re 
PSORIASIS VICTIMS: HOPELESS? New Discovery! Free 
aM tier. Write Pixacol, Box 3583-GM, Cleveland, Ohio. 
il & PERIODICALS 

REMELY INTERESTING BOOKS 12-$1. 25-$2. Bar- 

Ext List, Samples 30 cts. Persil, 436 New York, Avenue, 
rooklyn 25, New York. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED HYPNOTISM Catalogue. Write Hyp- 
notlst, 1324 Wilshire, Los Angeles 17W, California. 
MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EAR 1A, MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches, 
pron maine it furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. PC-38, Chicago 
, Illinois. 


WORK, LIVE IN Beautiful Arizona. Salf addressed, stamped 
envelope for details. Arizona Information Service, Box 148, 
Phoanix, Arizona. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES 


ARTIFICIAL HUMAN EYES—Assoriment mailed you from 
world’s largest, finest selection imported glass and all-plastic 
Unbreakable ayes. Write for free booklet and color chart. 
Established 1906. Denver Optic Company, 1157 University 
Bidg., Denver 2, Colorado, 
bt 
FREE“ DO-I1-Yourself” Leathernrafl Catalog. Tandy Leather 
Company, Box 791-011, Fort Worth, Texas. a 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SEW? FULL, PART time projects. Write: Adco, 661, Bastrop, 
Lou/siana. Le ieee Se 
OF INTEREST TO MEN 
TINTERESTING MAILS —250 kee our mail box full 
three monies Bentz (Desk M/42), Chatawa, Mississippi. 
WANTED TO BUY 
QUICKSILVER, STERLING, SCRAP Precious Matas, Im- 
mediate Payment, Write Marcury Refiners, Norwood, Mass. 
LD COINS & MONEY WANTED 

WE PURGHASE INDIANHEAD pennies, Complete allcoin 
catalogue 250, Magnacoins, Box 61-EJ, Whitestone 57, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

HOTELS GALL FOR Trained Maen, Record-breaking travel 
means nation-wide opportunities and a sound, substantial 
future for trained men in hotels, motels, clubs. Fascinating 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Qualify at home or 
through resident classes in Washington. Previous experiance 
Broxed unnecessary, Placement Service Free. Write for Froa 

k, Course Approved for Veteran Training. 40th Yoar. 
fouls Hotel Training School, Room AX-9112, Washington 7, 


PLASTICS HOME-GRAFT course for Men and Women. 
Tolls and shows how to make hundreds of fast selling plastics 
products. All plastica and materials for 2a projects included in 
course, No special tools needed, Course pays for itself, Write 
for Free booklot. Interstate Training Servics, Dept. D-73-N, 
Portland 13, Ore. 

OM PLI HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare time with 
58-yoar-old school; texts furnished; \Giplomac no. classes; 
booklet free. Write American School, Dapt. X964, Drexel a 
S8th, Chicago 37, Mlinois. 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at Home. Licensed teachers. 
poraved materials. Southern States Academy, Box 144-M 
Station E, Atlanta, Ga. 
PHYSICAL THERAPY AND Massage Pays big profits, Learn 
at home, Fras Catalog. National Institute, Desk 5, 159 East 
Ontario, Chicago dt. 
SOLVE MENTAL WORRIES. Become Doctor of Psychology. 
Correspondence only. Free Book. Universal Truth, 5036-S 
Broadway, Chicago 40. 
AGENTS WANTED 
ae ae NDSH i is) Ciath. I retantly removes blarrs 
ist, Frost, Sloat, Snow. windshie ing: Samples 
sant on trial, Kristee 122, Akton Ohio. se 
BUY WHOLESALE THOUSANDS nationally advortised 
Products at big discount, Froo"' Wholesale Plan’. American 
Buyers, Hartel Station, Buffalo 16-AG, N.Y. _ 
EARN UP TO $250.00 per week soliciting delinquent accounts. 
Metro, Box 5887, Kansas City 13, Missouri, $ 
PERFUME BEADS, SENSATIONAL Sollers. Particulars tras, 
Mission, 2328A West Pico, Los Angslas 6, Calif. s5 
BEAUTIFUL FEATHER PICTURES 200% Profit! Free 
sample. Apartado 9036, Maxico 1, D.F. 
WHOLESALE CATALOG—250. Pictures_$75,000 Merchan- 
diss. Worldwide, Box 12-V12, New York City 60. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
SELL ADVERTISING BOOK matches. Big daily commission 
in advance—Union Label plus Glamour Girls, Scenics, Hill- 
billies; all standard styles and sizes. Big Freo Mastor Catalog. 
Fast selling-steady repeat business. Superior Match Co., 
Dept. Z-1255, 7528 So, Graanwood, Chicago 19. 
CALENDARS, ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, Matches! 
Good Side Line or Full Tima, Now is the Time to Sell—All 
Types of Calendars, Hundreds of Advertising Novelties, Book 
atches, etc. Fleming Calendar Co,, 6533 Cottage Grove, 
Chicago 37, INI = 
BIG MONEY-MAKING opportunity. Exclusive line work 
uniforms. Jackets, Pants, shirts, coveralls. Advertising em- 
broiderad. Evary business prospect. Outfit Free, Master Div,, 
641 Water, Ligonier, Ind. 
WILL YOU WEAR new suits and topcoats without one penny 
cost and agree to show them to friends? You can make up to 
Se in a day even in spare time without canvassing, Stone- 
jeld, 532 South Throop St., Dept. K-759, Chicago 7, Hlinois. 
STAMP COLLECTING 


CANADA-NEWFOUNDLAND COLLECTION ipeludl ig early 
issues, commemoratives, pictorials and high values. Plus sot 
of fascinating triangle stamps. Plus set of unused British 
Colonies. Plus large stamp book. All four offers frae. Send 10c 
ae el postage. Empiro Stamp Corp., Dept. MB, Toronto, 
anada. 
FIRST U.N. SET. Among World's Prettiest. Only 100, Appro= 
vals, Welles, Box 1246-PM, New York City 8, 
THOUSANDS COLORFUL PICTORIAL Stamps 1c, 2c ach. 
Froe Examination. Cole, 43-P Rinewalt, Buffalo 21, N.Y. 
700 DIFFERENT U, S.—50c. Approvals. Leonard, 143K 
North Keeler, Chicago 51. 
INSTRUCTION a 
BE A REAL Estate Broker. Study at home. Write for Frea 
book today. GI Approyed. Weaver School of Real Estato, 
2018S Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 
MASTER WATGHMAKING AT home. Free sample lesson. 
Chicago School, Dept. PC-125, 2330 Milwaukee, Chicago 47. 
WJUWITSU SELFTAUGHT”—Scionce beats atrangth. Gom- 
plate book $1.00. Greenview, Box 61-HN, Whitestone 57, N.Y, 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 

VENTORS WRI ATRICK D. Beavers, Registerei 
Patent Attorney, 1092 Columbian Bidg., Washington 1, D.C. 
INVENTIONS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for promoting. 
Spacial booklet free. Kessler Corporation, 1212, Framont, Ohio. 

J LAND BARGAINS 
TEXAS HOMESITE $5.00 Down! Full price $89.50 on easy 
terms. Big 5000 square foot homesite at Bandera, Texas 
Heart of “Dude Ranch Gountry”. Electricity, telephone. 
1300 feet above sea lovel. Warm days and cool summer nights 
make vacation paradise, Hunting, fishing, golfing, 3 TANG, 
horseback riding. Write for Free photographs and’ details, 
Bandera Pass Ranch, Dept. 2008, Bandora, Texas. 
MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ACCOR NS—DIR FROM importer—save 80% an 
more! Free trial. Lifetime guarantes. Trades ac ., Froa 
Catalog. Write Accordion Outlet, Dept, 125PUy hicago, 
Chicago 22, Mlinois. = a 
HEALTH & MEDICAL SERVICE 

FREE. BOOK—PILES, Fistula, Colon-Stoma 


, associa! 
conditions. Newost scientific procedures. Thornton & itor 


Hospital, Suits C-1214, Kansas City 9, Mo. : 
MISCELLANEOUS 
REE BOOK ON Arthritis, Rhaumatism oxplains specialized 


system on non-surgical, non-medical treatment. Write Ball 
Clinic, Dept. 751, Excelsior Springs; Missouri. 
DETECTIVES 
LEARN CIVIL AND Criminal Investigation at home. Earn 
Steady good pay, Inst. Applied Science, 1920 Sunnyside, 
Dapt, 149, Chicago 40, Til, 
MOVIE FILMS & EQUIPMENT 
BLACKHAW BIG. sale catalog new and use 
16mm., Smim. films; 2°x2" color slides; used 16mm. sound 
Bro|pptors. Biggest stock in USA. Blackhawk Films, 1205 
stin, Davenport, lowa, 
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America’s 
Newest Craze... 
3-DIMENSIONAL STEREO 


IN FULL COLOR! Fantastic New 
Big Profit Field for Salesmen - Disfributors 


Imagine! Thousands upon Thousands of 
People have paid over $300 to capture the 
charm—the True-to-Life Depth—the  bril- 
liant full color that only 3-Dimensional 


Stereo could bring, but now— 


THE SAME BEAUTY 
THE SAME DEPTH 
THE SAME COLOR 


for about 1 / ot Le Sl 


EASY PAY TERMS 
\ BOOM YOUR SALES! 
If you Want to "get set'’— 
if you want more money, 
full-time, part-time—then 
write quick, Be first in your 


territory. Write TODAY for 
. amazing facts! 
gee 
LENNOR ENGINEERING CO,, Dept. 8 
5614 N. Clark St Chicago 26, fil. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION BARGAIN! _ 


Two Years of SPORT for $1.00 

Under Regular Newsstand Price. 

Act tow to Lake advantage of this BIG, lauryain subscription 
offer. For 85.00, you get two full years—24 complete Issues 
—of SPORT. You suve $1.00 under the regular newsstand 
price, Send check, cash, nioney order to: 
SPORT, 205 &. 42 St., -¥.C. 17 


T ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


FASCINATING NEW TRAINING FOR 
KNOWING THE CRIMINAL MIND 
pha snalysie—bundwriting a) 
sudertond the erhminal mind th 


Geation with graplio analy: 
exeiting new profession w’ 


IGAS, ing.. 508 Withoit Bldg., Springfield, Missouri 

LEG SUFFERERS 
Why continue to suffer withour attempting ro 
do somerbing? Write today for New Booklec— 
“THE LIEPE METHODS FOR HOME USE.” 
Ip tells about Varicose Uloers and Open Leg 
Sores. Liepe Methods used whilevow wo/k. More 
than 60 years of success. Praised 


and endorsed by multitudes FREE 

LIEPE METHODS 3250N. G Bay Ave. 

Dent. N45, Milwaukee12 Wisconsin BOOKL 
Glandular 
Inflammation? 
Night Rising? 
Lost Vitality? 

If you suffer any of these symptoms, 

write for FREE BOOKLET that tells 

of our mild, NON-SURGICAL treat- 

ment. Write today to Dept. M-8 


The Kansas City Qlinte 


920 Oak St. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Kruger Pistol Baxgam *32 


12 CALIBER S!NSLE SHOT 


14.MG. POWDER — 
CHARGE: 


Crafted after famous 
German Luger design. 
Not on oir or CO? gun. 
This fs a small bore gun thet actually 
shoots 12 caliber lead bullets fired by 
light 14mg, powder charge. Beoutiful 
gun... swell for target shooting, 4” steel 
barrel in knurled styrene stock. Overall 
length 8% inches, This amazingly low 
price due to ball ond cap design, Direct 
tactory-to-you-sales. Comes with 50 bullets. 
Send for extra bullets oravailable ot stores. 
Money back if not satisfied. Limited quantity. Delivered free. 
Send $3 cash,check or money order toKMRUGER CORP 
KRUGER BUILDING, BOX 709 D ,ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 


Yankee Stadium. In a sad limit bout, 
Charles won. 

Diffident Charles lost the title on 
the steamy night of July 18, 1951, in 
Pittsburgh. A swift left hook in the 
seventh round made Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott champion. It was a triumph of 
perseverance, since twice before 
Charles had beaten the ancient Cam- 
den, N.J., journeyman. Daddy of six 
and, at 37, the oldest to win the title, 
Walcott had human appeal, yet any- 
one assaying his overall record, with 
spotty performances aplenty, could 
not bracket him with Louis. 

However, five days before Walcott’s 
crowning, a stubby, muscular new 
power-puncher had arrived as a na- 
tional figure. This was Rocky Mar- 
ciano, the Brockton, Mass., ex-GI, who 
had knocked out Rex Layne, the “new 
Dempsey” from Lewiston, Utah. Al 
Weill, then matchmaker for the IBC, 
owned and operated Marciano, but, on 
the record, his stepson Marty was 
Rocky’s manager. The fight mob 
smirked at this palpable evasion of the 
rules. Still, Al was in the driver’s 
seat and he showed it by maneuvering 
Marciano into a fight with Joe Louis. 

This was in the classic pattern—an 
ambitious youngster giving up most 
of the money (percentages were 15 
and 45) for a chance to score a knock- 
out over a fading hero. And, on Octo- 
ber 26, 1951, in the Garden, the pattern 
had its expected but unpleasant result. 
For several rounds, Louis’ jab had him 
slightly ahead, but Joe’s legs were 
slow and tiring. Rocky knocked him 
out between the ropes in the eighth. 

In the summer of 1952, Joe Wal- 
cott successfully defended the title 
against Charles in a drab decision 
fight. Marciano’s knockout potential 
made him an appealing challenger. 
Weill closed the bout quickly for 
September 23, 1952, at Philadelphia. 
Rocky was a 2%4-1 favorite. 

“He can’t fight,’ Walcott said of 
Marciano to John Webster of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. “If I don’t whip 
him, take my name out of the record 
book.” In the first minute of the first 
round, Jersey Joe lashed at Rocky 
with his big left hook. It was a direct 
hit. Rocky sat down but got up 
quickly. To prove he wasn’t hurt, he 
chased the champ with a heavy- 
handed counter-attack. 

Medication dripping down from a 
wound in his scalp handicapped Mar- 
ciano’s sight for at least five rounds, 
the fourth to ninth. Even after Rocky’s 
eyes had cleared, the old man was 
giving him a vicious body smashing, 
In the 11th and 12th rounds, it seemed. 
very much Walcott’s fight. 

In the 13th, Walcott, backing into 
the ropes, lowered his left guard. Mar- 
ciano charged, started a long over- 
hand right and suddenly shortened it. 
For impact, it was one of the great 
punches of all time. Walcott pitched 
forward, landing on his forehead. He 
didn’t stir. 

Rocky’s dramatic hijacking of the 
crown keyed his Brockton fanatics in 
the crowd to delirium. Hundreds of 
them swarmed over the ringside, 
climbing over the working-press rows 
and brushing by ineffectual police- 
men, They just had to give vent to 
their jubilation. 

The immediate report from Wal- 
cott’s dressing room indicated that he 
would retire. But money moves moun- 
tains and changes minds. In a few 
days it was apparent there would be 
a return. For this, Felix Bocchicchio, 
Jersey Joe's manager, extracted a 


$250.000 guarantee from Jim Norris. 

The first score was correct. When 
they fought again, on May 15, 1953, in 
Chicago, Walcott retired right in the 
ring. It was all over in 2:25 of the 
first round. A camera foul-up robbed 
TV watchers of the two punches with 
which Rocky destroyed his aging rival. 

Just before Marciano’s authentic KO 
of Jersey Joe at Philadelphia, Al Weill 
had gone straight. He doffed his IBC 
matchmaker’s hat and resumed offi- 
cial management of his Brockton 
prize. Weill plotted a course with his 
eye on money. Remembering that 
Roland LaStarza of New York had 
held Rocky to a split decision in 1950, 
the manager didn’t discourage argu- 
ments for a title match. When the 
fight came off, on September 24, 1953, 
in Yankee Stadium, LaStarza was do- 
ing all right for ten rounds, the dis- 
tance of their first fight. This was 
the title route, however, 15 rounds, 
and Marciano turned on the heat in 
the 11th to floor Roland and punch 
him into such bad shape that it was 
stopped. 

By next spring, ex-champion 
Charles, though obviously skidding, 
dominated what was left of the field. 
Again Weill decided this was money 
and signed for the fight. It was a sur- 
prising evening, on June 17, 1954, in 
Yankee Stadium, not because Mar- 
ciano won but because of the manner 
in which he did it. Rocky won in 15 
rounds, without scoring a _ single 
knockdown. Though Marciano left 
Charles’ head bulging like a cabbage, 
the fact that Ezz had frustrated Rocky 
as a knockout specialist made a return 
logical. They met on September 17 
of that year in Yankee Stadium, and 
Rocky got his knockout in the eighth 
round. Ina sense it was like the Wal- 
cott return. The effects of the first 
fight showed up on Charles. 

Disposing of Charles left Rocky 
without a prestige opponent except 
Archie Moore, the timeless globetrot- 
ter, whose performances as light- 
heavyweight champion had made it 
plain he qualified for stiffer competi- 
tion. Crafty Weill knew the value of 
Archie at the gate, yet he purposely 
played hard to get. In fact, he forced 
a title match with chubby Don Cockell 
of England on May 16, 1955, at San 
Francisco. The fight was frowsy, the 
gate a dud, and Rocky's knockout of 
the Englishman in the ninth round 
only hastened a showdown with Moore, 

Rocky disposed of Moore in a fierce- 
ly contested battle at Yankee Stadium 
on September 21, 1955, but not before 
Archie dropped him in the second 
round, Marciano, displaying his relent- 
less attack and magnificent strength 
better than ever before, finally ended 
it in the ninth round when he drove 
Archie to the canvas for the fourth 
time. 

The fight was a great drawing card. 
Supplemented by a successful theater- 
television box office, the bout drew al- 
most $1,300,000. It was the top money 
fight since the Louis-Conn return. 

At this writing, any sizeup of the 31- 
year-old Rocco Marchegiano against 
the best of the past must grant that 
he has had three basic abilities. These 
were listed by Joe Louis not Jong ago, 
Someone had belittled the modern 
Strong Boy in Joe’s presence, and Joe 
said: ‘“You’re wrong. He’s strong, he 
can take a punch, and he stays in 
shape.” What better recommendation 
could be offered for any fighter in any 
generation? 


— ioe 


The NRA's Safety Rules For Hunters 


(Continued from page 43) 
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accident. Fine, but that’s hardly a fact 
to be complacent about. It is the Na- 
tional Rifle Association’s contention 
that one accident—whether caused by 
a teen-ager or a grizzled veteran—is 
one too many. And the Association is 
out to do something about it. 

As a matter of fact, since its in- 
ception in 1871, the NRA has been 
a stern and vocal voice for firearm 
safety education. But it wasn’t until 
1949 that things really began to hap- 
pen. That year, New York State be- 
came the first of the 48 states to of- 
ficially recognize the growing hunting 
casualty lists. The state legislature 
passed a law requiring youngsters 
under the age of 17 (since amended 
to 21) to take and pass a course in 
safe gun handling to become eligible 
to obtain their first hunting licenses. 
The following year the state gave 
the NRA the responsibility of giving 
instructions and issuing the certificates. 

The results have been impressive. 
In 1953 in New York, 903,546 licenses 
were issued, an all-time high. Acci- 
dents were at a ten-year low—112 
casualties, seven fatalities. 

But New York has gone even 
further. “During recent years,” the 
then Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
said, “there has been a significant in- 
crease in the number of hunting ac- 
cidents. There have been too many 
cases of maiming and death resulting 
from failure to take reasonable pre- 
cautions.” So a bill was enacted creat- 
ing two new crimes: Criminal neg-= 
ligence while hunting, resulting in 
death, and criminal negligence while 
hunting, resulting in injury. Maximum 
penalties for the first are five years 
in prison or a $1,000 fine or both; for 
the second, a one-year prison sentence 
or a $5,000 fine or both, 

Today there are 11 states which 
have adopted the NRA’s Hunter 
Safety proggam in one form or other, 
and no state is without NRA hunt- 
ing safety instructors. 

Hunter accidents, basically speak- 
ing, fall into two general categories: 
intentional discharge and accidental 
discharge. Under intentional discharge 


the most common form of accident 
comes when the victim is out of the 
vision of the shooter. The type that 
causes the most fatalities occurs when 
the victim is mistaken for game. 

More and varied are the accidents 
that can occur under the accidental 
discharge label. The most common, 
and the one with the most fatalities, 
is when the shooter has stumbled and 
fallen. Here are the others: when the 
trigger has been caught on brush or 
other objects; removing weapons from 
place or vehicle; loading; unloading; 
weapons falling from insecure rest; 
crossing fence or other obstacles with 
loaded weapon; “horseplay” (the I- 
didn’t-know-it-was-loaded alibi). 

Acting on the theory that a little 
knowledge will go a long way, here 
are 15 basic rules that, if heeded, 
could prevent most accidents: 

1. Be sure the gun and ammunition 
are in good condition. 

2, Sight-in the gun before hunting 
with it. 

3. Learn to be a good shot. 

4. Treat every gun as if it were 
loaded. 

5. Always point the muzzle in a safe 
direction. 

6. Be sure of your target. 

7. Keep your finger out of the trig- 
ger guard until ready to fire. 

8. Practice self-control. 

9. Open the action and unload the 
gun which is not in use. 

10. Store hunting guns in safe place. 

11. Follow the rules of safe hunting. 

12. Learn to identify game. 

13. Know and observe game laws. 

14. Be courteous and promote 
friendly hunter-farmer relations. 

15. Insist that your companions be 
safe hunters. 

Do all these things and you won't 
hear your harried guide say to you, 
as one did to a group of hunters in 
Maine last fall, “If you should decide 
to take a shot at me today, mistaking 
me for an eight-pointer, for your own 
sake, I suggest you do a good, clean 
job. If you don’t. rest assured I'll 
return the fire—and I won’t miss.” 

—At SILVERMAN 


Hours 0 
Excitement 


Here is the book that contains twelve of the 
most thrilling stories ever written. 


This giant book is packed solid with the 
kind of reading you enjoy. Here are hours 
and hours of fascinating entertainment. 
Here are the complete life stories of Bobby 
Jones, Bill Tilden, Judge Landis, Jim 
Thorpe, Rogers Hornsby, Walter Johnson, 
Grover Cleveland Alexander, Christy 
Matthewson, Red Grange, Eddie Shore, John 
L. Sullivan and Jim Corbett. 


Each story in this collection is a masterpiece 
in itself. Each story is crammed with spar- 
kling adventure, entertainment and drama. 
But make no mistake about this book—for 
while it praises the achievements of these 
great stars, it also points out their weak- 
nesses. It’s rough—tough—and completely 
enjoyable. This new book is the second vol- 
ume in our immortal series. If contains the 
pick of the Sport Specials from Sport Maga- 
zine. 


This giant size book contains 140,000 words— 
about twice as many words as you will find 
in the average novel. Here, too, are 16 pages 
of choice illustrations, giving you portraits, 
as well as action shots of these great ath- 
letes. TWELVE MORE SPORT IMMOR- 
TALS is the ideal book to give... the per- 
fect book to own. 


Get your copy of this great book now. 
Only $3.00, postpaid. 


Mail Coupon Today 
ee ee ee 
| BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, ING., Dept. MG-1255 | 
| 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y, 


| 
I Send me postage prepaid, o copy of TWELVE 
| MORE SPORT IMMORTALS. | enclose $3.00, | 
| with the understanding that if | am not de- 
| lighted with this book, | may return it within | 
| 5 days and you will refund my $3.00 im- | 
| mediately. | 
WN AMES. caciasaloanrit 305 pales ta: eunasies I 
| Please Print | 
[WSTRRET os 5 nantes ak acasts insane Son idee | 
CITY Joecag napaiceaseamyeras STATE....... | 
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"On the Button” 


. says JACK REDMOND 
SW World Famous Golfer 


5 weW! 


= TELESCOPIC 
LONG-RANGE 


GOLF 
RANGEFINDER 


Tells correct distance to cup, length of drive, 
club to use... a “must” for all golfers! Merely 
sight object,turn dial until images merge, and 
read the distance. Pocket sized, lightweight, 
luxuriously finished. Complete with Telescopic 
Magnifier and Leather Case. 

FULL RANGE—13 to 250 Yards $] 7® 
IDEAL YEAR-ROUND GIFT! 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


FEDERAL INSTRUMENT Corp. 


Dept. S12, 12-10 Bway., Long Island City 6, N. Y. 
_——_—_——_ 


learn BAKING Ai Home ce 


Baking is oneof America’s high industries in wages. 
Nearly DEPRESSION -PROOF. Thorough basic home ‘y 
mon reali sound foundation. If you have aptitude. write for 

FREE Bookiot, ‘Op: y 


portunities ix Commercial Baking, 


National Baking School, 835 Diversey Pkwy, Dept.1499, Chicago 14 


HYPNOTISM 


Be Popular Amaze _ Entertain 


Learn to apply Hypnotisos and Autoauggestion in short 
time by training at home, with GUARANTEED RE- 
SULTS—DON’T DELAY. Write to America’s oldest, 
inost {amous Hypnotism school for free information—now— 
today. Rent in plain wrapper. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED HYPNOLOGY 
Dept. 412, 120 Gentral Park South, M. Y. (9, N. Y. 


FREE BOOK 


ON RUPTURE CARE 
Contains much helpful in- 
formation. Shows howthou- 
sands have been helped b 
the comfortable, safe 

4 Truss. Write today to: 


WEB TRUSS CO. Dept, MF-12, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
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Hh nat delighted return in S days. 
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3447 COTTAGE AVENUE, BALTIMORE 15, MARYLAND 


AMAZING NEW P°SKET RADIO 


Really Works—Small as a Pack of Cigarettes! 


“* 
TIONS, Has new perma-crystal 
diode and SPEAKER PHONE— 
A marvelous real pocket size 
radio to take With you any- 

o—GUARANTEED 


TO K 
years! Send $1,00 (cash, M.O.. 
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from 
BMPS 


winger TV ANTENNA 


i isi ention! 
Le, Rane Toten Intent 


AS CLEAR A PICTURE AS 
WITH $35 ANTENNAS! fe 
Inetalled in peconds! Hidden 
From View! This Powerful 


Midget outperforms far cost- 
lier antennas, Weighs only few ozs. Works 
on all frequencies. Sensational value, $1. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


urn in 10 
friends today while this BARGAIN OFFER remaine In effect_ 
EVANS RADIO CO., Dept. 39, 650 Asbury, Evanston, Ill, 


Confessions of a Dirty Football Player 


(Continued from page 11) 
meant nothing in the league standings 
and yet it was the dirtiest game ever 
played in Kezar Stadium. San Fran- 
cisco owner Tony Morabito was asked 
by one of the papers if he saw any 
dirty play. And Morabito said: “Did 
I? Do you think I'm blind? Anyone 
could see that rough stuff. What's 
more, the dirty stuff was all pulled 
by the Cards’ hamburgers. I suppose 
I'll be criticized for talking about this 
sort of thing. But I saw it and I’m 
willing to talk about it.” 

Chicago halfback Dave Mann told 
his coach, Ray Richards, after the 
game: “I’m sorry I punched that guy 
Nomellini but he punched me first. 
And that Johnson. He smashed his 
fist right through Trippi’s protective 
bar.” 

I'm beginning to see this thing 
straight now. It’s my only excuse for 
writing about it, and maybe in a sense 
this makes me a kiss-and-tell football 
player. However, I'm getting out 
after this season. I have a wife and 
a couple of kids and I went into pro 
football and stayed in it to keep them 
properly housed, fed and clothed. I’d 
better get out before they have a 
cripple for a father. 

But I’ve begun to think lately that 
I’m no better than a paid goon, a mer- 
cenary strong-arm guy and—Heaven 
forgive me—there were too many 
times when I liked the feel of my fist 
on flesh and bone that gave under it. 
This isn’t a game the way it’s being 
played now. This isn’t a sport. Otto 
Graham called it vicious last year. 
His words weren't harsh enough. It’s 
become sadistic. 

It’s dog eat dog, naturally, when 
you're playing for pay and there’s a 
certain natural, elemental pleasure in 
combat and contact when big, strong 
men like us are pitting our brawn 
and our brains against each other. 

The idea is to win the game at all 
costs—but what a cost! It becomes a 
sort of vicious cycle, and I’m using 
vicious in its strictest sense. The re- 
prisals become more like a war and 
the score ceases to matter, and when 
you reach the stage of self-doubt that 
I’m in, you begin to wonder where it 
all started. 

For me it started in a little mill 
town in Ohio where a kid who made 
the high school football team became 
a sort of hero. The town locked up 
for our games. When we played Mas- 
sillon or Alliance, it was V-J Day and 
a mountain feud wrapped up into a 
neat, rip-roaring package of violence. 

Our ‘football budget must have been 
pretty high. The coach would run us 
into Chicago to watch the Bears and 
whatever team they were playing at 
home, We saw Bulldog Turner, Wee 
Willie Wilkins, Turk Edwards and 
others like them play. When we got 
back to our own practices, the coach 
would point out the little niceties of 
mayhem that these brutes employed. 
“Tm not telling you to use them,” he’d 
say, “but you got to protect yourself. 
Tf a guy starts playing rough with 
you and you lay him out once he'll 
play nice after that.” 

That, of course, was the start. When 
I got to college the coach wasn’t as 
circuitous about what he called, “the 
little tricks of the trade.” At the time 
T didn’t catch the irony in the use of 
the word “trade,” but after all that’s 
just what we were. We were work- 


ing men getting paid to do a job for 
the school’s treasury, the coach’s rec- 
ord and his job. 

When he demonstrated the forearm 
shiver or the thigh shiver, he wasn’t 
giving us historical background. He 
wanted it used. In fact, we practiced 
it in practice, with the coach often on 
the delivering end of the blow. 

In theory the shiver is a perfectly 
legal offensive weapon whereby a 
light man can take care of a heavy 
defensive man. It consists of bring- 
ing the palms of your hands under the 
other man’s whiskers as he charges. 
There are. however, some none-too- 
subtle refinements. One is using your 
knuckles instead of the open palm. 
Another is twisting your arm so the 
defensive man gets whacked with your 
forearm instead. 

One day the coach showed us what 
must have been the crowning achieve- 
ment of the bloodthirsty strategist 
who inyented this blackjacking tech- 
nique. The coach had the sleeves of 
his jersey rolled all the way down. 
When he brought up his forearm on 
my jaw, I didn’t just go over, I went 
out. When I came to, his sleeve was 
rolled up. On his arm he had strapped 
a leather guard that ran from wrist 
to elbow. It was hard, just like a 
catcher’s shin guard. That’s what I’d 
been slugged with. 

I thought I knew it all when I got 
into the pros. I’d had some pretty 
rough football by then and one game, 
especially, ll always remember. It 
was in 1945, a service game at the 
Los Angeles Coliseum between the 
Navy’s Fleet City, which had gone 
through its season undefeated. and 
the El Toro Marines for the service 
championship. 

They just threw the rule book away 
for that one. Buddy Young was 19 
then and as fast and shifty a little 
guy as I’ve ever seen. I’m glad he 
was on my side. He went 92 yards 
for one TD and 78 for another when 
the Marines gave him the business. 

Despite it, it looked like Buddy was 
away for another TD run when the 
Marines bottled him along the side- 
line. They brought him down finally 
when one of their guys jumped at 
Buddy’s face with his cleated feet. 
The cleats cut a two-inch hole in 
Young’s helmet. He turned his face 
away just in time. 

Bruiser Kinard, Ed Kolman and 
Nate Johnson played for us, and they 
stopped giving a damn about the 
score, except the one they wanted to 
even up. They went after Paul Gover- 
nali, El Toro’s passer. Once Kolman 
picked up one of Governali’s blockers 
and threw him bodily at Paul. 

The Marines were playing just as 
rough. They didn’t scare easily. A 
tackler bulidogged Young as though 
he were a rodeo steer and would have 
snapped his neck if the elastic on 
Buddy’s helmet hadn't broken. 

My introduction to the pros was 
the “Red Dog.” This is the play you 
usually use early in a game when you 
want to knock out the other team’s 
key man. It’s a delightful, strategic 
form of execution and, with varia- 
tions, it goes something like this: 

The ball is snapped from center, 
but every man except the one who'll 
carry it ignores his usual aSsignment. 
The rest head for the “dog,” who is 
the knockout target. They pile into 
him, put the slug on him one way or 


another, and when the dog is dead 
and carted off the field, they return 
their attention to the game. Sometimes 
it may be necessary to repeat the cure. 
But not too often. : 

Then there is the tactical chopping 
block known as Hi Lo. This one at 
least gives the victim a better shake. 
He only has two stalkers after him. 
He also can have his legs and/or his 
collar bone broken in one fell swoop. 
Usually the victim is a secondary de- 
fender or a linebacker: 

The technique is relatively simple. 
A blocker from the right side hits the 
man high. At exactly the same mo- 
ment a blocker from the left side hits 
him low. This, you can see, requires 
precision and timing. Only talented 
men can execute it. 

The “Missouri Block” is a minor re- 
finement which holds the added_vir- 
tue of being a sort of spring training 
if a football player decides to go into 
professional wrestling. This is a de- 
fensive gesture where you pretend 
you're holding off the onrushing of- 
fensive man with your arms bent at 
the elbows. However, you use the 
edge of the elbow as a sort of con- 
vincer. If you draw blood, close the 
man’s eye or leave him with one tooth 
less, it’s a point for your side. 

The strangest sadistic job of back- 
biting I encountered quickly as a pro 
was “Opening the Gates.” I say 
strange because it only can be worked 
against your own man. It is a ver- 
sion of sabotage on the gridiron, and 
help the rookie who rubs the fur of 
a veteran on his team the wrong way 
because sure as there’s air in a football 
he'll finld the gates opening for him. 

A guy with too much publicity in 
college often got it, especially if the 
vets who maybe were getting $4,000- 
$6,000 a season resented the new- 
comer’s higher pay. Ask Charley 
Conerly of the Giants about it. He’s 
still got marks on his face from the 
times his defense mysteriously melted 
as he stood back there and got 
smeared. 

That’s the basic idea, although again 
there are variations on the murderous 
theme. On a running play a back 
may be carrying the ball behind a 
nice wall of interference, yet sud- 
denly his main blockers slide off and 
he goes down with the tacklers goug- 
ing, pummelling and knuckling him. 

Or a lineman may be paired with 
another in a defensive assignment. He 
gets ready to check the man in tandem 
with his teammate, but the other guy 
has stumbled and suddenly our beam- 
ish boy finds himself alone against a 
monstrous guy like Sprinkle. 

Oh, it’s a wondrous thing to see the 
guy’s eyes glaze over, or if he’s not 
kayoed to see the light dawn in them 
in appreciation that not all is right 
in this wonderful world of football. 


That's about all we have names for, 


but it’s not all that is done on the field 
despite five officials who presumably 
keep tabs on the number of times each 
of us breathes, 

Maybe they will when one of us 
stops breathing. Until then I doubt 
that anybody will stop it, not when 
you got guys around like Philadel- 
phia’s Suicide Seven or the Pittsburgh 
Steelers’ 235-pound Ernie Stautner or 
Leo Nomellini of the 49ers, who are 
just mean. The way to do it, of course, 
is to banish them, not just from a 
game but for good. 

You watch the Eagles’ defensive 
line operate and you know somebody’s 
got to get hurt—good and hurt. Norm 


‘just says they’re rugged. 


(Wild Man) Willey, Mike Jarmoluk, 
Bucko Kilroy, Tom Scott, Jim Rich- 
ardson, Wayne Robinson and Bednarik 
comprise the meanest, roughest line 
in the league. They stop at nothing. 
They'll lay you out just as soon as 
look at you. Jim Trimble, their coach, 
I wonder 
how rugged Jim would be on the re- 
ceiving end. I know damn well Bed- 
narik squealed one day when I let 
him have it. 

I wasn’t proud of it, though, after 
all these years. I went back to the 
hotel and felt lousy. I kept asking 
myself what Id tell my kids if they 
asked me if it was intentional. You 
see, I see myself for what I have been 
and I don’t like the thought of it. I 
don’t like to read how halfbacks Eddie 
Hughes and Tom McCormick of the 
Rams were hospitalized after a game 
with Green Bay. I don’t like to think 
how the Rams laid out Kyle Rote and 
Frahk Gifford last year. 

The Giants were leading the league 
going into their eighth game, if mem- 
ory serves me correctly. On the sec- 
ond offensive play Rote received a 
concussion and Gifford’s knee was 
wrenched. Sure, that can happen in 
a rugged game like football, but there 
was one thing noteworthy in this in- 
cident. The injured players weren't 
anywhere near the action. A post- 
script should be added. The Giants 
lost the lead and lost both men for 
the rest of the season. 

Coaches should think of that when 
they order the violence which has be- 
ome expected procedure in the NFL. 
It’s more than a game that’s at stake. 
It’s a man’s health and future. When 
Weeb Ewbank, coach of the Baltimore 
Colts, used five tackles on his defen- 
sive line it made his team rugged 
last year. But who was he fooling? 
If also made it dirty. Sooner or later 
he’s got to get caught by another 
monstrous defensive line that will 
nullify his. Did he think when he 
went out to the Coast last year that 
the two bruising games the Colts had 
to play out there were coincidental? 

They were retribution, and how far 
ean this retaliation and reprisal in 
violence go? Please don’t get me 
wrong. I’m not afraid, not now or 
ever. Its just that football is a 
helluva good game, but the way it’s 
going, it’s going to hell in a hurry. 

Bugs Baer, the humorist, once 
called football “an organized gang 
fight.” Baer is one of the most humor- 
ous men in our country. But he wasn’t 
telling jokes when he characterized 
pro football. Maybe this is sport. But 
I thought this kind of blood-letting 
went out when the mortgage was fore- 
closed on the Roman Coliseum. 
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JR. GUARDSMAN Face GuarD and 
TOP GRADE HELMET UNIT — 


Boys Helmet size fits small alg? 95 
and medium (size adjusters Oo 525 
included). Helmet colors: Red or Blue. 
Face Guard colors: Red, Blue or White. 


For Boys Who Have Helmets, the Jr. 
GUARDSMAN*™ attaches easily to any 
youth-size helmet. Instructions and fast- 
eners included. Colors: Red, Blue, White. 


*Officially endorsed by Joe Tomlin, founder 
of Pop Warner Midget Football Conference, 
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See your dealer 
or write — 


ATHLETIC PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


DEPT. M, BOX 86, SOUTH BEND 24, INDIANA 


Write today for a FREE copy of illustrated law hook, 


“THE LAW-TRAINED MAN,” which shows how to earn 
the professional Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) degree through 
home study of the famous Blackstone Law Course: All 


necessary books and lessons provided. Moderate cost; con- 
venient terms. Write for FREE law training book today, 


Blackstone School of Law, 225 N. Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 159, Chicago 1, Ill, 
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BE A CLAIM 


INVESTIGATOR 


INVESTIGATE ACCIDENTS! Many 


earning $750 to $1000 a month. Thousands of insur- 
ance companies, airlines, steamship lines and Govern- 
ment Offices need Claim Investigators. Also big oppor- 
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tunities for your own spare time business. We train 
you at home. National Placement Service FREE of extra 
charge. Bill King writes: '‘Your course has paid off for 
me with large earnings. You can quole me—your 


Adjuster Training Course is worth many fimes the 


sost."* Write TODAY for FREE book. 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOLS 
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Many doctors 

report results 

in 1 to 3 days 
with new 
Cuticura 
method 


' EASTEST KNOWN SKIN RELIEF / i 


Want faster relief from pimples, rashes, other 
externally caused skin irritations? 
thoroughly twice daily with superfatted, mildly 
medicated CUTICURA SOAP. Apply 


Wash skin 


CUTICURA MEDICATED LIQUID fre- 
quently. Youll get instant relief from 
discomfort— faster healing aid—with this 
sensational new greaseless, fast-drying, “in- 
visible” antiseptic. Buy at druggists. Soap, 
only 25¢. Liquid, 60¢, or send 10¢ to caver 
mailing costs for generous sample of both. 
CUTICURA, Dept. 22L, Malden 48, Mass. | 
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Haven't Touched Bottom Yet!” 


—reports Charlés Kama, Texas, one of many 
"' with orders for 


whe are ** ‘cleaning up 
RESTO, Scicnca's New Midget Miracle 
Fire Extinguisher. So can YOU! 


Amazing new Kind of fire extinguisher. 
Tiny ‘‘Presto’’ does job of bulky extinguish- 
ers that_cost 4 times as much, are 8 times as 
) heavy, Ends fires fast as 2 seconds, Never 
corrodes. Guaranteed for 20 yearal Over 2 
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Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montreal i, a a 


, BIG SUBSCRIPTION Roar 
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Investigator Training — 


Experience unnecessary. 
Many opportunities. 
Send for Free particulars, 
Free credentials. 


Exchange Secret Service System 
4554 Broadway Chicago 40, LE 


FREE BOOKLET 


Here's the real inside story— 
just published. Amazing facts! 
Vital information for turf fans. 
You need this booklet. It's free. 
Weite today. 


MONTEE PUB. CO. 
Dept. C. Balto. 12, Md. 


BECOME AN EXPERT IN 
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time at homie for executive traffic fobs. Personal training under traffic 
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Robin Roberts Is the MVP — 
or There Ain't No Justice ! 


(Continued from page 12) 
figure out what proportion of our 
victories Roberts was responsible for. 
A quick look at the final standings 
will tell you that. 

But there are a lot of other Sues 

about Robbie that you won’t find i 
the box-scores. One of those things ‘ 
the tremendous amount of confidence 
he inspires in all the rest of the play- 
ers each time he walks out to the 
mound. It’s something you can actual- 
ly see and feel even when you're 
sitting on the bench. The infielders 
and outfielders on the club seem to 
get a lift playing behind Roberts. 
They turn in some of their greatest 
plays when he’s pitching. And it’s no 
accident, They all know the job will 
be well done and they're equally 
anxious to contribute. 

Being a former outfielder myself, I 
know how tiring it can get when 
you're standing out there and the 
pitcher can’t find the plate. But you'll 
never have that trouble with Roberts. 
Talk about wonderful control! I can't 
ever remember when I saw anyone 
thread that needle better than Robbie 
does, He’s so good at it that he’s 
rarely behind more than three or four 
batters a game. 

To me, Roberts is the ideal pitcher 
because of his fine variety of de- 
liveries. Show me any pitcher in the 
league who has better stuff. He’s got 
that good fast ball, two different 
curves—one breaks a lot sharper than 
the other—and a change-up that he’s 
been working on more and more. 
And he just naturally thrives on 
work. I used him with only two days’ 
rest on three different occasions dur- 
ing the past season. There was only 
one time that he had more than four 
days’ rest. ’'ve never heard him com- 
plain about overwork and I don’t 
think anyone ever will. 

Frankly, I’ve always connected the 
MVP award with “someone special.” 
By that I mean that the player chosen 
is usually not only a standout per- 
former in his own right but also a 
“team man.” In that connection, I’d 
like to reveal an incident concern- 
ing Roberts that took place late last 
August, 

He beat Don Newcombe of Brook- 
lyn, 3-2, in a nine-inning game on a 
Friday night and when we got to the 
park the next day, he volunteered to 
go to the bullpen. I took him up on if. 
and even called him into the game 
when Newcombe came up as a pinch- 
hitter in the last inning. Robbie got 
him on a slow roller. Then, on the 
following day, Sunday, guess who 
warmed up for us in the bullpen dur- 
ing the ninth Inning? That’s right, 
Roberts. You don’t find players with 
team spirit like that every day. We 
swept a three-game series from the 
Dodgers that weekend. 

As a competitor, Roberts takes a 
back seat to no one, The next time 
you see him pitch, notice what hap- 
pens if the other club gets the po- 
tential tying or winning run on base 
in the late innings, or maybe in extra 
innings. Warren Spahn of the Braves, 
a real good student of other pitchers 
himself, says Roberts gets tougher as 
the situation gets tougher. He’s right. 
Robbie seems to have a gift few others 
have. He “accelerates” by reaching 
back and coming up with that little 


extra you often hear about but rarely 
see in other pitchers. Time and again 
I've seen the opposing club get the 
tying run around to second or third 
base off him in the eighth or ninth 
inning but take it from me, they don’t 
get that runner in very often. 

If Roberts has a fault, it’s that he 
occasionally gets careless in the early 
innings with the result that some 
home runs are hit off him, But check 
back over the games he pitched this 
year. You'll discover that he was 
varely beaten by a home run in the 
late innings. 

Robbie claims he owes a lot of his 
success to his excellent physical con- 
dition. For my money, he’s the: best- 
conditioned pitcher in the National 
League and I wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if he was in better shape than 
a lot of outfielders and infielders who 
play every day. I know for a fact that 
he cut off 13 or 14 pounds since spring 
training and he wasn’t in bad shape 
when he came south, Every time you 
look up, you’ll find Roberts running 
in the outfield to keep in condition. 
Coach Whitlow Wyatt runs all the 
pitchers on our staff from time to time 
but Roberts runs even when none 
of the others do. I never saw a pitcher 
who ran so much, but then, too, I 
never saw a pitcher as good as 
Roberts. 

Maybe most baseball fans don’t 
realize it, but Roberts’ value to the 
Phillies isn’t entirely limited to his 
great pitching. He's a real good hitter 
and I used him as a pinch-hitter sev- 
eral times the past season. Some pitch- 
ers merely go up to the plate for the 
exercise but Robbie is all business, 
Once he gets on base, he knows how 
to advance. He’s not the least bit 
bashful about barreling into second 
to break up a double play. Nor do you 
have to coax him to try for that extra 
base when the hitter behind him 
singles to right field, I think he’s more 
of an asset on offense than any other 
pitcher in the league. You can take 
Newcombe with that fat batting aver- 
age of his; I'll take Roberts with his 
hitting, running, bunting and desire. 
He's a winner. 

Pu grant you he’s not the “holler 
guy” type. He doesn't make a lot of 
noise or do a great deal of bench- 
jockeying. But that doesn’t mean his 
heart isn’t in every single ball game 
we play. Even on days he isn’t pitch- 
ing, Roberts is one of the first to 
jump up off the bench and congratu- 
late one of the other fellows for a 
home run or a key hit. 

It might be hard to believe, but ’m 
convinced that when Roberts wins, 


“he’s happy more for the club’s sake 


than his own, That’s the kind of in- 
dividual he is. The only time I can 
honestly say he might have been 
happy more on his own account than 
for the club was when he beat Brook- 
lyn for his 20th victory last August 
19th. Yes, sir. that one might have 
been “his.” How do I know? I could 
tell by looking at him in the club- 
house after the game that night. His 
smile was just a little broader. 

When he does get licked! I know 
it hurts him inside but he doesn't 
show it outwardly. He doesn’t talk 
too much after a defeat. Just showers, 
puts on his clothes and goes home. He 
doesn’t growl about bad luck or cuss 
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the umpires. Robbie just doesn’t be- 
lieve in that. 

Having a pitcher like Roberts on 
your staff eliminates a lot of those 
problems. When you have a pitcher 
like him you’re always in the game. 
As manager, you have a chance to 
operate with a pitcher like Roberts 
going for you. You can hit-and-run 
in the game, you can try to squeeze 
a run home early, you can do a lot 
of things. That's all because you have 
confidence that such a pitcher can 
hold the lead. He’s proved it in the 
past. That makes all the difference 
in the world to any manager. 

Don’t take my word for it. Ask the 
other 15 major-league managers about 
the big difference between having a 
reliable steady winner on their staff 
and not having one. I’m quite sure 
they feel the same way I do about it. 
That’s another reason why, without 
taking anything away from fellows 
like Kluszewski, Banks, Campanella 
and Snider, I firmly believe that 
Roberts should rank ahead of them 
all when the votes in the MVP bal- 
loting are counted. 

The way Robbie pitches, with that 
easy, fluid motion of his, he should 
be throwing the ball the same way 
when he’s 50. (He is only 29 now.) 
He’s got great pitching rhythm. He 


rolls his hips, as we say in baseball. 
That is he gets his hips out of the 
way when he comes through with 
his delivery. In that way, his back 
takes much of the strain off his arm. 

I’m fully aware something like that 
doesn’t enter into the balloting for 
Most Valuable Player but little things 
like that give you a pretty accurate 
tip-off on a man’s general value. 

I say this much: 

Kluszewski has that brute power to 
hit 50 home runs or more; Banks is 
an improving young ballplayer who 
someday may threaten Babe Ruth’s 
home-run record; Campanella, Snider 
and Newcombe all had banner years; 
and both Aaron and Willie Mays 
weren’t exactly drawbacks to their 
clubs this year, either. 

Still, in the overall reckoning, none 
of them did quite as big a job as 
Roberts. 

Naturally, every manager is partial 
to his own players, but even if I was 
on the other side of the fence I 
couldn’t help giving my vote to a 
pitcher like Roberts. I didn’t see a 
player all year who I'd pick ahead of 
Robbie. 

Like I say, if he isn’t the MVP this 
year, well, sir} there just ain’t no jus- 
tice! 

—sa— 
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(Continued from page 7) 
was Charley Trippi. Probably the last 
outstanding gridder who really filled 
the role was Clarence (Ace) Parker, 
the one-time Duke star who played 
for the old Brooklyn Dodgers.” 

The Detroit coach, in discussing the 
offense of the future, says it won’t be 
long before the huddle is dropped 
because it costs too much time— 
and too many plays. Parker's candid 
comments on “dirty” football, sched- 
ule-making, scouting and the pro draft 
and his lucid explanation of how he 
runs the Lions make We Play To Win 
an attractive pro football package. 


T isn't often that Sport is credited 

with an assist in the making of a 
major-leaguer. But if the Pittsburgh 
Pirates ever make it up to first place 
—or even the first division—in the 
next five or ten years, we'll be en- 
titled to take a small bow. You see, it 
was a story that appeared in Sport 
back in 1948 that caused Dick Groat 
to make up his mind to go to Duke 
University, and it was from Duke that 
Branch Rickey signed him for the 
Pirates. 

“T remember the story very well,” 
Dick told us recently. “I even remem- 
ber who wrote it—it was Johnny 
Winkin.” (Quick research proved 


Groat correct.) But what was there 


about the story that sold him on go- 
ing to Duke? “It showed me,” Dick 
answered, “that they combine good 
baseball and basketball at Duke. And 
that’s what I was after. They played 
a long baseball season down there, 
too. And they had Jack Coombs 
(pitching great of the old Philadelphia 
Athletics) as coach at Duke. The story 
showed how many boys he had sent 
up to the big leagues.” (A partial list 
includes Billy Werber, Bill “No Hit” 
McCahan;, Hal Wagner, Ron Northey, 
and now Groat, who moved straight 
to the Pirates after his final college 
year, 1952.) 

The story in Sport didn’t fool Groat, 
either, What it portrayed as sports life 


at Duke was what Groat found. “There 
were some nice photos of the campus, 
too,” Dick said. But mainly he went 
there to play ball. “There was some 
keen competition down there, all right. 
Not so much in our conference as in 
the Big Four (Duke, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina and North Carolina 
State). We won both the Conference 
and the Big Four title during my two 
years on the varsity, and we went to 
Omaha for the NCAA championships 
once.” 

Groat, the greatest basketball player 
ever to come out of Duke, as well as 
one of its best baseball products, had 
to decide between pro offers from 
both sports. At first it was an easy 
decision. He played both, his basket- 
ball with the Fort Wayne Pistons, 
who used to fly him back and forth 
to the Duke campus because Dick 
wanted to complete his college educa- 
tion. But he wasn’t permitted to com- 
bine his talents this year. The Pirates 
said no, Dick still feels he could play 
the two sports successfully, but Pitts- 
burgh, which pays the bills, thinks 
it is too strenuous and too dangerous 
a post-season activity. “I was all set 
to play basketball this year,” Dick 
told us, “but now I'll have to sit it 
out. I’m real disappointed because 
the Fort Wayne people have been 
very nice to me. This is the first time 
I can remember that I won’t be play- 
ing basketball. But it’s not because I 


don’t want to.” 
* = 


On 

THE reason coach Buddy Parker of 

the Lions moved Leon Hart to de- 
fensive end this season was that he 
decided Detroit needed bulk on the 
flanks. Ends Sonny Gandee (210), 
Jim Cain (200) and Jim Doran (195) 
were good at standing their ground 
against a running game but lacked the 
weight to push through the interfer- 
ence on pass plays. There is an old 
football saw that says the best de- 
fense against a pass is rushing the 
passer, and Buddy Parker knows as 
many old football saws as anyone. 
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"a. AUTO MECHANICS 


WANT TO KNOW 


This Blg Practical Book gives full Infor- 


mstion with working diagrams covering 
the principles, construction, igni~ 
tion, service and repair of modern 
cars, trucks and buses. 
Diesol Engines, Hydramatic 
& Fluid Drives Fully Exolained. 
A complete Guide of 1800 pages, 
with over 1600 illustrations show- 
ing inside views of working parts, 
with instructions for service jobs. 
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GETTINGUPNIGHTS 


If worried by “Bladder Weakness’ [Getting Up 
Nights (too frequent or irritating Kidney excre- 
tions) ] due to common Kidney and Bladder Irri- 
tations, try CYSTEX for quick, gratifying, com- 
forting help. A billlon CYSTEX tablets used in 
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guarantee. See how much better you feel. 
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4~-INCH BLADE : 
We ci handi bunting and fishiug knife you've ever 
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TODAY! 
HUNTING KNIFE, Dopt. K-60, Box 881, St, Louis, Mo. 
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money night and day. No experience 
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Don’t send a penny, but rush name 
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BLAIR LYNCHBURG: VIRGINIA 


He had Hart (6-5, 255) available 
all along but lacked a good-sized bull 
to match him at the other defensive 
end, Last winter, however, Parker 
traded with the Washington Redskins 
for Walt Yowarsky (6-2, 235), the 
former Kentucky All-America, and 
moved Hart over to defense. Leon 
didn’t like the switch at first. Offen- 
sive ends get the headlines and the 
money, he said, and defense requires 
the development of new muscles. “I 
always tried to avoid becoming 
muscle-bound,” he said, “and now 
I’m squeezing rubber balls.” Leon 
didn’t mention that it is a rough and 
tough job, too, at defensive end. 

P.S. Good-sized Hart has three sons, 
all hefty. The oldest, Leon, Jr., five 
years old, is already 70 pounds, Hart 
and his sons pack away 20 pounds of 
meat a week, “I got our butcher to 
give us special prices for our volume 
business,” he said. 
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AN exchange of letters with the pub- 

lic information office of the Sixth 
Armored Division at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo., has brought some informa- 
tion about Ralph Beard, the former 
University of Kentucky basketball 
All-America. Ralph was drafted last 
summer, at the age of 26, and has just 
completed basic training with a re- 
connaissance battalion. Now married, 
Ralph attended Kentucky from 1946 
through 1949, and returned, after play- 
ing pro ball and getting caught in the 
basketball scandal, to graduate in 
1953. 

Before his induction, he was an auto 
salesman in Louisville. He intends to 
return to his job after separation from 
the service. He played amateur bas- 
ketball with the Curero Club and 
amateur baseball with the Shively, 
Ky. team, playing shortstop and 
hitting .363 when he was inducted. He 
had a .726 slugging average. 

* * 


‘AN CLUB NEWS: Glenn Mickens 
came to the Dodgers on July 15, 
19538, and was optioned to Montreal 
on August 24, 1953. It was a brief five- 
week stay—with not too much pitch- 
ing activity for the young righthander 
—and he hasn’t been back with the 
Dodgers since. Yet, when he first 
joined the club, the apple of Charlie 
Dressen's eye, a group of youngsters 
started a fan club for him, and such 
has been their steadfast allegiance to 
Mickens that the club continues to 
flourish today. It now has some 50 
members, including honoraries, and 
all receive membership cards, photos 
of Glenn (as well as of current Dodg- 
ers and Montreal Royals), Mickens’ 
autograph and copies of the club’s bi- 
monthly paper, Mickens Megaphone, 
More important, the club carries on 
numerous service projects, the most 
recent of which was a donation to the 
Red Cross for the flood-relief program. 
Glenn supports these programs and 
does what he can to help the club 
with them. He keeps closely in touch 
with the club, writes for the Mega- 
ghone occasionally, and inspired the 
official club nickname, The Teedlers. 
Teedling is a special form of finger- 
snapping invented by Glenn and some 
friends back in high school. 
Rosemarie Kasper, 89 Spring Valley 
Avenue, Hackensack, N. J., president 
of the club, wants more members. 
And just in case some might think 
the club will be folding, we have a 
report from the Brooklyn front office 
that Mickens, who had a 12-3 record 
at Montreal last season (for the top 


winning percentage in the Interna- 
tional League) is a good bet to make 
the Dodgers next year. 

Judy Froncek, 1439 Center Ave., 
Chicago Heights, Ill, is running an 
interesting service for Red Sox fans. 
Judy says she has found a lot of young 
folks who would like to join or start 
a fan club but don’t know how to 
go about it. She offers to help all those 
who write to her for information on 
where they can join a fan elub for 
their favorite Boston player—or if 
they should start a new club. She also 
asks that all Red Sox fan-club presi- 
dents and members send her informa- 
tion on their groups, so she can pass 
it along to her correspondents. 

The Billy Pierce Strikeouts are run- 
ning a campaign for more members. 
Dues charges are $1 a year, and each 
member receives a membership card, 
photos of Billy, a club newspaper 
every two months and gets to par- 
ticipate in club activities. Write to 
Marianne Becvar, president, 3025 W. 
54th St., Chicago 32, Ul. 
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AS you step through the front door 
of the A&P supermarket in Dun- 
more, Pa., you are on what used to 
be second base of Seranton Stadium. 
In fact, any place you go in the ex- 
pansive Stadium Shopping Center, a 
typical suburban splash of retail 
shops, is part of the former home of 
the Seranton Red Sox (briefly known 
as the Miners) of the Eastern League. 
Only the outfield, steel girders, a sec- 
tion of the fence and a few light 
towers remain. The grass in the out- 
field is high and brown. The girders 
are rusted. The fence is leaning half 
over and the light towers are piled 
against it. And that’s all that remains 
of the once famous minor-league park. 

Back in 1948, the Scranton Red Sox, 
a farm club of the Boston Red Sox, 
were battling for the Governors Cup, 
the Eastern League’s post-season play- 
off title. The stands were filled, the 
parking lot was jammed. Business was 
good. Then the blight of the minors 
hit Scranton. The Sox, solid for so 
many years, began to tumble. Per- 
haps part of it was due to the loss of 
Jim Piersall, Maury McDermott and 
several other well-liked players who 
moved up to Boston after the 1948 
championship season. Maybe it was a 
lot of other things, too, but Scranton’s 
baseball future was in danger. After 
a while the parent Boston club be- 
came dissatisfied and dropped the 
team. It was picked up by the St. 
Louis Browns. Zack Taylor, a well- 
known baseball figure who had man- 
aged the Browns, took over as. pilot. 
But he could do no good. The crowds 
had stopped coming; a mere few hun- 
dred people would trundle out to the 
games. After struggling briefly with 
the Miners, St. Louis, too, dropped 
them. The Washington Senators picked 
up the dying club but held it only 
a short while. Scranton went shopping 
again but to no avail. No major-league 
club was willing to gamble on the 
rapidly fading franchise. It was a not- 
so-funny joke in Scranton in those days 
that even the lowly Pittsburgh Pirates 
had refused the franchise. Fighting for 
a last-ditch chance, the community 
took over the team and appointed a 
board of directors to run it. But the 
Miners still lost and the stands re- 
mained empty. The end came in 1953, 
when a bulldozer rumbled over the 
infield, digging up the turf, and the 
sign went up: “Coming soon, Stadium 
Shopping Center,” — 
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The Grey Cup 


(Continued from page 39) 
And both, just like all the top Amer- 
ican players lured to Canada by size- 
able money offers, caught the fever of 
the game. : 

Walker’s Alouettes lost to Pop Ivey’s 
battling Esks in the dying minutes of 
one of the most sensational of all 
Grey Cup games, and afterwards at a 
post-game dinner reception, a tearful 
Mrs. Walker announced to the assem- 
blage: “This is the worst thing that 
ever happened to him. He is dying 
of a broken heart.” 

Peahead, a notoriously hardy citi- 
zen, did not suffer any fatal conse- 
quences, as it turned out. But he 
freely admits that winning a Grey 
Cup game now means more to him 
than any victory out of his long and 
illustrious U.S. past. What gets 
Walker and the others more than 
anything else is the fervor and the 
awesome loyalty and affection of the 
hometown fans. Take the case of Pea- 
head's star halfback, Chuck Hunsin- 
ger, who came to Montreal from the 
New York Giants. Chuck was the 
goat of last year’s game, committing 
one of the most horrendous blunders 
in Grey Cup history. 

The high-stepping Alouettes, fav- 
ored to beat Edmonton, were ahead 
25-20 with less than three minutes to 
play. In complete charge, they had 
the ball first down and goal to go on 
the Edmonton ten. In a situation like 
that, any sandlotter knows, the thing 
to do is to stay on the ground and 
above all to hang onto the ball. Hun- 
Singer took a short pitchout from 
quarterback Sam Etcheverry, swept 
out to the left on a routine run, saw 
a tackler coming at him—and later- 
alled to a teammate. The ball went 
astray, rolled to the ground, and Ed- 
monton’s great Mississippi State All- 
America, Jackie Parker, scooped it up 
and sped 95 yards for the touchdown. 
The Esks converted to win the ball 
game, 26-25. Hunsinger was the Grey 
Cup goat of all time. 

Chuck fully expected to be dangled 
from the nearest yardarm when the 
train pulled into Montreal the next 
morning. He was so disgusted with 
himself and ashamed of his tremen- 
dous blunder that he headed straight 
home to Harrisburg, Pa., without even 
bothering to talk contract for 1955, 


A few days later, he received a tele- 


gram assuring him that all was for- 
given and would he please come back 
next year. It was history’s longest 
telegram, measuring nearly a sixth of 
a mule in length and signed by thou- 
sands upon thousands of Montreal 
fans who had chipped in a dime apiece 
to send the message. \ 

Said the flabbergasted Mr. Hun- 
singer at the time: “You know, I 
really think this will infiuence my 
decision to return.” 

Then there was the Filchock affair 
of 1952. Filchock, known as Flingin’ 
Frankie in his palmy playing days as 
one of the best quarterbacks in the 
NFL, was in his fourth year of Ca- 
nadian football, three as a player and 
Lean in ’52, as coach of the Edmonton 
club. 

The Esks were doing all right 
against the favored Toronto Argo- 
nauts in that year’s Grey Cup classic 
until the pass defense got its signals 
crossed and a strong-armed American 
quarterback named Nobby Wirkowski 


began hitting with touchdown passes, 


Deflated Edmonton fans at Toronto’s 


Varsity Stadium shook their heads 
sadly and headed for home. So did 
the downcast Eskimos, expecting a 
welcome about as cool as the native 
Alberta atmosphere, which hovers 
around zero at that time of year. 

So what happened? When their 
plane landed, the greatest homecom- 
ing crowd in local history jammed 
the airport. Fans broke through the 
barriers, carried the startled team 
shoulder high to waiting convertibles 
and drove them in state to a civic re- 
ception through streets lined by more 
than 60,000 roaring citizens. 

“T wonder,” said a dazed Filchock, 
“what would have happened if we'd 
won?” (The Eskimos, without Fil- 
chock, won in ’54, but arrived home at 
four a.m. in 20-below zero weather. 
A mere 5,000 fans, many of whom had 
been waiting for three hours, were on 
hand to greet them.) 

American stars who come up to 
bask in this sunny treatment find 
each Canadian football town to be 
sort of a king-size college campus, 
As they are usually treated with 
matching enthusiasm in the payroll 
department, this makes for a happy 
relationship all around. This is the 
situation that has been causing consid- 
erable grief to several harassed NFL 
clubs. Not only have they lost top 
players to Canada, but the American 
teams have had to pay higher salaries 
to key men to keep them from jump- 
ing after tempting Canadian offers. 
The battle with the Canadian leagues 
cost the Detroit Lions a good No. 2 
quarterback this year when Tom Dub- 
linski joined the Toronto Argos, Dub- 
linski was apparently lured by a very 
attractive two-year no-cut $35,000 
contract. It is also responsible for the 
“permanent” residence of such veteran 
Canadian football stars as Dick Huff- 
man, Bernie Faloney and Jackie Park- 
er plus many other products of the 
U.S.-gridiron. 

With the name Americans drawing 
from $12,000 to $18,000 per year, cyn- 
ical observers might suggest that the 
money is the only influencing factor 
in this northward trek. However, the 
burning desire of all concerned to hit 
the Grey Cup trail has absolutely 
nothing to do with money, or vice 
versa. Players don’t get an extra 
penny from Canada’s richest sports 
classic, Possible participation in the 
game is included in their contract 
agreement. Profits from the game 
(which last year grossed $333,000) 
are split among the clubs of the com- 
peting leagues and go straight into 
the club treasuries to help out the 
next year’s $350,000-$400,000 operating 
budget. 

Toronto, the long-time traditional 
home of the Grey Cup game until this 
year’s historic switch to Vancouver, 
figures the game is worth up to 
$5,000,000 in business revenue from the 
spree-happy out-of-towners. Special 
trains and planes bring in money- 
spending fans from all over Canada. 

It is also somewhat of an emotional 
binge as the season’s rivalries are 
boiled down to one simple, explosive 
issue: eastern Canada versus western 
Canada. The West’s vitriolic Winni- 
peg and Vancouver fans, who battle 
each other during the regular season, 
embrace and unite like long-lost 
brothers; the eternally feuding fans 
of the East’s Ottawa, Hamilton and 
Toronto likewise join spiritual forces 
against the common foe. 
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LaSalle’s famous Law Library—used as refer- 
ence in many Law libraries and Law offices— 
has enabled thousands to master Law sur- 
prisingly fast, in spare hours at home, for busi- 
ness and professional advancement. 

These 14 remarkable volumes, compiled by 
leading professors and lawyers, cover the whole 
basic field of Law in condensed, orderly, sim- 
plified manner. 

You advance rapidly with this great library, 
plus special lectures furnished. We guide you 
step-by-step with personalized Problem Meth- 
od of instruction .. . you learn by doing—han- 
dling legal problems—not by memorizing rules. 

Send for two FREE 48-page booklets, ““Law 
Training for Leadership,” and ‘‘Evidence,”' 
answering questions about Law and its value 
to you, and telling how LaSalle Law graduates 
are winning rapid advancement in business and 
public life. Mail coupon below. No obligation, 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 12306L/, Chicago 5, ILL. 
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haye helped thousands of men and women 
who have not had colloge training in English 
to become effective speakers, writers, and conyer- 
sationalists. With my new O.1. METHOD you can 
atop making mistakes, build up yout vocabulary, 
apeed up your reading, develop writing skill, learn 
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MID-AGE TROUBLE? 


The K. C. Medica] Press has just 
printed the revealing LITTLE 
DOCTOR BOOK Series, which dis- 
cusses middle age diseases in clear 
language. Information smtained 
in these LITTLE DOCTOR 
BOOKS may save you years of 
suffering, * 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 
K. C. Medical Press 

Dept. 2-A, 1440 E, 21st, 

North Kansas City 16, Mo. 
Please send by return mail the booklets 


checked below, Enclosed find 10c for 
each one ordered. 

The Prostate Gland 1) 
Kidney & Bladder (1) Arthritis oO 
Colitis & Piles O Rupture 
Blood Pressure o Menopause [) 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. r 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place, 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
{Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
besa institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee. “Reg. U.S, Pst. Off. 


3 ENLARGEMENTS $4 00 


ONE 8x70 AND TWO 5x7 MADE FROM 106 for 

gg’ «ANY SIZE PHOTO oR Bm STrrine 
NEGATIVE 

Original returned, For O1L COLOR. 
- ING send 60e extra for each Bxi0; and 
40c axtra for each 5x7, Enclose full pay- 
ment with order. 

_ H.B.H. Photo Service, Dept. MM2 
\ 12 Fifth Ave, New York fl, N. Y- 


40 ACRE GOVERNMENT 
OIL LEASES—$100 


You do no drilling, pay no taxes, may real- 


ize a king-size profit without ever leaving 
home. Free map and booklet. Write to 


AMERICAN OIL SCOUTS, Dept. MG 


7321 Beverly Blvd. Les Angeles 34, Calif. 


Men and Women STUDY AT 
HOME for Business Success 
and LARGER PERSONAL EARN- 
INGS, 44 years expert instruc- 
tion — over 114,000 students 
enrolled. LL.B, Degree award- 
ed. All text material furnished. 
Easy payment Plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—"Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance’—NOW! 
AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept, L-6, 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


by 
professionals. Includes 4 valuntle 
urahlum ores, Money-back yunranteo. 
Postpaid, Dept. $-12, ca Indus- 
tries, Hox 611, Laramie, Wyoming. 


URANI - TECTOR $8.47 
URANIUM KIT 


RUPTURED! 


BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 


NOW there is. a new modern Non-Surgical treatment 
that anuptly corrects rupture. These Non-Sur- 
gical treatments are so certain, that a Lifetime Certi- 
ficate of Assurance is given. Write today for our New 
FREE Book that gives facts that may saye you pain- 
ful and expensive surgery, and tells how non-surgi- 
cally you may again work, live, play and love and en- 
joy life inthe manner you desire. There is no obligation. 
Excelsior Hernia Clinic, Dept. 3205,Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


row PSORIASIS 


(SCALY SKIN TROUBLE) 


zDERMOIL 


SEE FOR'YOURSELF 
no mutter how long you 
have suffered. Write for 


Don't be embarrassed 

with Psoriasis, the ugly, 

scaly skin disease, Try 

non-staining DERMOIL. 

Amazing results reported 

for over 22 years] Many & 

grateful users report the 

scaly red patches on body 

or scalp gradually disappeared and they “ 

again enjoyed the thrijl of a ¢mooth clear skin. DERMOIL 

formula is uxed by many doctors. Must give definite 

benefit or your money back. Muke our famous “One Spot 

Test"! SEND 10¢ for trial bottle. DERMOIL svld at 

pie Mie and other leading Drug Stores. 
r C] KE LABO R $3 

Box 3925, Xtrathmoor BAT ORES Dept: 2305 


All this passionate glad-handing 
produces a roaring non-stop party 
mood that at times makes an Ameri- 
can Legion convention look like a 
Sunday school picnic. For the usual 
three or four day party period, appre- 
hensive hotelmen strip their lobbies 
of movable objects and nail down 
everything but the house detective. 

In 1948, the huge, football-happy 
Calgary contingent wheeled into To- 
ronto complete with cowponies, chuck- 
wagons, range steers and the wildest, 
whoopingest fan congregation ever to 
hit the gridiron trail. In ‘52, the 
happy, rampaging mob poured out of 
their special trains, headed as usual 
straight for the lobby of the Royal 
York Hotel where they set up camp 
and erected an oil derrick, symbol of 
Canada’s booming oil capital. The 
derrick was in full and sensational 
working order, but what it was pump- 
ing wasn’t oil—and it wasn’t ginger 
ale, either. 

But it was that 48 Calgary invasion 
that really put the Grey Cup game on 
the social map. Not since 1941, when 
Winnipeg’s Blue Bombers beat Ot- 
tawa, had the West won. Coach Les 
Lear’s colorful Calgary Stampeders 
had won the Western playoffs and 
stood at least a long-shot chance of 
clipping the Eastern Big Four cham- 
pion, the Ottawa Roughriders. 

In the country’s first major invasion 
since General Wolfe took the heights 
of Quebec, the hordes of delirious 
Calgary fans rolled into Toronto to 
cheer their beloved Stamps—and, in- 
cidentally, to rock the staid old town 
to its very heels. Waving their ten- 
gallon stetsons, they drove chuck- 
wagons and brones through the streets 
and rode bucking cowponies right up 
the steps of City Hall. 

There, right on the City Hall steps, 
they built a campfire while Calgary 
Mayor Don “Buck” McKay, wearing 
jack-boots and stetson, tossed flap- 
jacks for Toronto’s pop-eyed Mayor 
Hy McCallum. 

The next afternoon, the uninhibited 
westerners from the Rocky Mountain 
foothills whooped into Varsity Sta- 
dium to roar themselves hoarse as the 
Stampeders upset Ottawa, 12-7, in a 
sensational battle that really fanned 
the East-West fire with a vengeance. 
It was on thaf same day, incidentally, 
that another prize “goof” won and lost 
a Grey Cup. Late in the game, with 
Ottawa leading by a single point, 
Roughrider back Bob Patherath mis- 
cued a lateral and the free ball rolled 
dead on the ground. The umpire’s 
horn sounded, signalling an off-side 
lateral, but the ball was still in play. 
Both teams froze and just stood look- 
ing at the ball until Calgary’s big 
Negro end, Woody Strode, decided to 
do something about it. He scooped up 
the ball and was away for 45 yards 
to the li-yard line before the dazed 


Roughriders caught him. Woody's run — 


set up Calgary’s winning touchdown. 

Blame much of the Grey Cup goof 
on the fans. They get so excited about 
the game that they seem to work the 
poor players into a violent tizzy, The 
Canadian fan even goes mad by re- 
mote control. Like last year in Winni- 
peg, or rather in Fargo, North Dakota, 
which is 217 miles south of Winnipeg. 
The first coast-to-coast Grey Cup tele- 
cast was carried to far-western Can- 
ada and the U.S. by NEC in ’54, The 
Canadian prairie cities, however, had 
not yet been penetrated by the cath- 
ode ray. Fargo had TV. Winnipeg 
didn’t. 

In the bitter cold of Grey Cup eve, 


2,500 Winnipeg fans drove the 217 
miles across treacherous, icy roads 
through the winter’s first snowstorm 
to set up camp in the TV taverns of 
Fargo. Although their own Bombers 
had been knocked out of the western 
playoffs by Edmonton, the Winnipeg 
fans were in a riotous holiday mood 
as they roared into town in a huge 
motoreade, They were greeted there 
by streamer-bedecked hotels and tay- 
erns with signs saying: “Welcome 
Winnipeggers” and “Too Bad Bomb- 
ers _ . . but Come on, You Esks!” 
There was a hot time in the old town 
that night. 

This year the Grey Cup game will 
be in Vancouver, B.C. The Hast-West 
duel will take place in Empire Sta- 
dium on Saturday, November 26, 
within the perimeter of the cinder 
track on which Roger Bannister and 
John Landy ran their historic four- 
minute mile. This is the first time 
that the classic has ever been played 
west of Toronto, and Vancouver citi- 
zens did some epic lobbying to swing 
the deal. First, they guaranteed a 
minimum of 36,000 fans, 9,000 more 
than the capacity of inadequate old 
Varsity Stadium in Toronto, Then 
the stadium operators offered to fore- 
go the stadium rent. The Provincial 
government promised a money grant 
equal to the normal Provincial en- 
tertainment tax of 15 per cent. 

The annual scramble for seats 
started way back in mid-summer. 
Vancouver firms with cross-Canada 
business connections had scouts out 
scouring the country for spare ducats 
allocated to fans who can’t make the 
trip west. Vancouver residents are 
swamping the East-bound mails with 
heart-rending letters to long-forgotten 
but now dearly beloved friends or 
relatives who might know somebody 
who knows somebody who can get 
hold of a ticket. 

Long before game-time, Vancouver 
will become a scalper’s paradise. 
There might even be a replay of the 
little tragedy of 1950, when a cook- 
house hand with the fine imported 
name of Murphy travelled all the way 
down from the northern wilds of 
Manitoba to see the Winnipeg Blue 
Bombers battle Toronto, Digging deep 
into his meager poke, Murphy shelled 
out $100 for a Grey Cup ticket the 
day before the game, celebrated his 
fine Irish luck in royal fashion that 
night, but rose bright-eyed and raring 
to go at six the next day. However, 
it was six p,m., not a.m., and the 
Bombers, beaten 13-0, were already 
headed glumly back to their hotel 
rooms. 

Vancouver is already battening 
down the hatches for the impending 
wild weekend. Around five p.m. the 
evening of November 26 the old silver 
mug will be filled of champagne for 
the 35th time and there will be danc- 
ing in the city’s streets. But despite 
the convivial mood that will un- 
doubtedly prevail, it is always a 
good idea for the loser to duck. Not 
all losers get the sentimental recep- 
tion that was Chuck Hunsinger’s last 
fall. As witness in 1950 when coach 
Clem Crowe, once of the old Buffalo 
Bills and the Baltimore Colts, was 
escorting his Roughriders out of Ot- 
tawa en route to their Toronto Grey 
Cup date with Regina. In the midst 
of the big sendoff parade, Clem no- 
ticed two old ladies standing on the 
street corner. “Clem,” piped one of 
them sweetly, “if you don’t win, don’t 
come back!” 
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The Mickey Cochrane Story 


(Continued from .page 37) 
swarmed up through the National 
League from sixth place in June to 
beat the world champion Giants in a 
smashing stretch drive. They had the 
cockiness born of their startling suc- 
cess. 

The day before the Series opened, 
the Tigers were at batting practice in 
what then was known as Navin Field 
when the Cardinals streamed through 
the stands on the way to the club- 
house to dress for their batting prac- 
tice. Dizzy Dean, breaking ranks, 
strode down to the field. Removing 
his broad-brimmed hat, his coat and 
his vest, he brushed aside a Detroit 
player, moving toward the plate. 

“Here,” Diz said, taking the bat 
from the Tiger’s hand, “let a man hit 
who kin hit.” 

A startled batting practice pitcher, 
not knowing what else to do, pitched 
to Diz, who lined five pitches to the 
outfield and then said: “That will be 
enough. See you tomorrow, kids.” 

And, putting on his hat and draping 
his coat and vest over his arm, walked 
with a long stride toward the club- 
house. 

Was that a portent? Apparently. In 
the first game, Bill Rogell, the Tigers’ 
shortstop, slid high into Frank Frisch 
at second base, trying to break up a 
double play. He didn’t succeed in 
doing that, but he did succeed in 
touching off a fuse. In the press box, 
you could almost hear the Cardinals 
licking their chops. Could almost hear 
them saying: to ‘each other: “Well! 
That’s the way they want it, hey?” 

It was a terrible mistake on Rogell’s 
part. Why, that was the way the 
Cardinals just simply loved to play 
ball. They had been as polite as 25 
Little Lord Fauntleroy’s up to that 
time. Now, of a sudden, they were the 
Gas House Gang. They knocked down 
every Detroit player they could reach. 
The more prudent of the Tigers 
avoided them, not liking the sight of 
blood, especially their own. 

The Cardinals won the Series, but 
the hero of the Series was Mickey 
Cochrane. In a close play at first base, 
in the third game, he was spiked in 
the left knee by Paul Dean, covering 
the bag, but he was safe. In a close 
play at the plate, he was flattened by 
Orsatti, but even as he was hurled to 
the ground, he put the ball on the 
runner and the runner was out. 

With his own players, excepting 
Hank Greenberg and one or two 
others, surrendering all about him, he 
battled on. Fighting ... crying. . 
praying. He had to bully one infielder 
to keep him in the line-up. On the 
nights of the days when the games 
were played in Detroit, he slept, fit- 
fully, in a hospital, 

Mickey’s last peak year was 1935, 
He drove the Tigers to the pennant 
again and hit .319 along the way. In 
the World Series, the Tigers beat the 
Cubs as he slashed the ball for a .292 
average. Mickey owned the town after 
the final game of the Series—and the 
town was in an uproar. 

Meanwhile, a new man had taken 
over the Tigers’ front office. Frank 
Navin had died and Walter O. Briggs 
was the president. Mickey was only 
32 years old, his future as a manager 
stretched bright, it seemed, before 
him, and, the way he was going, he 
could continue to catch for another 
three or four years. Briggs, and 


* Philadelphia, 


rightly so, had the utmost confidence 
in him. He could do as he pleased. 

Then, within the next three years, 
he suffered three terrible blows. 
Striving desperately in 1936 for a 
third pennant, he missed and, as the 
ee lunged home in second place, 

had a nervous breakdown. Out- 
arama recovered in full when the 
1937 season opened, but still all torn 
up inside, he resumed his place back 
of the plate, which he had yielded in 
part the year before, but on May 25, 
he was struck on the head by a pall 
pitched by Bump Hadley of the 
Yankees. His skull was fractured 
and, for days, his life was despaired 
of, but with characteristic fortitude, 
he pulled through and Briggs sent him 
off on a long cruise to facilitate his 
convalescence. Again the Tigers, this 
time with Del Baker, Mickey’s lieu- 
tenant, in command, finished second. 
Again, in 1938, Mickey seemed fit to 
take his place in the dugout—Baker 
and Cy Perkins, whom Mickey’ had 
taken with him from Philadelphia, 
persuaded him not to attempt to catch. 
But the fire seemed to have died out 
in the Tigers, and although Mickey 
all but smashed himself to pieces try- 
ing to rekindle it, they were in fifth 
place on August 7 when, from the 
front office, came a statement which 
began: 

“T regret sincerely. . 

The rest of it was that Mickey had 
been released and Baker was the new 
manager. It was signed by Walter O. 
Briggs. 

To Mickey, this was the cruelest 
blow of all. When the shock of it wore 
off, he went into business in Detroit, 
but his heart didn’t follow him. He 
did well. He made money. But that 
wasn’t enough, Out of baseball, to 
which he had given everything but 
his life, he was completely unhappy. 

In,1942, very soon after the nation 
went to war, he was commissioned as 
a leutenant-commander, USNR, and 
assigned to Great Lakes as athletic 
director, This was infinitely more to 
his liking. Once more, he was in 
sports, but now his field of operations 
was broadened. He bossed not only 
baseball players but football players, 
basketball players, boxers and com- 
petitors in all branches of the great 
program laid out by the Navy and he 
was a heroic figure to every man on 
the base. 

Life for him became dull again 
when the war was over and he re- 
turned to business. There were two 
brief respites for him, however. In 
1947, upon his election to the Hall of 
Fame, there was the trip to Coopers- 
town for the ceremonies of induction 
and, in 1950, he was called back to 
this time as general 
manager of the Athletics. But the A’s 
no longer were as they had been when 
he wore their uniform. The club was 
in last place and beset by financial 
problems which ultimately were to 
drive them to Kansas City. 

No matter where he turned after 
that, no matter how he fared, he kept 
looking back to baseball, hoping for 
another call. It came last winter from 
George Weiss and Casey Stengel, and 
now Mike is completely happy again. 

‘“Tt's funny, when you think of it,” 
he says, with that little boy grin he 
has never lost, “how I used to hate 
the Yankees.” 
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more dazzling than diamonds 


at 1/30 the cost ! 


Capra ee 


YOURS FREE. -* 


facts, PRE, on 1 the Inost amazing discovery by 
moern science—CAPRA GEMS miracle of selence 
described in recent issues of ‘Saturday Evening Post and 
Reader’s Digest. They're more dazzling than didmonids, 
yet cost much less. CAPRA GEMS’ refractive quality ts 
actually higher than diamonds! Brilliantly beautiful, doz- 


gling CAPRA GEMS are land cut. hand polished and 
hand selected . . . priced within the reach of all who 
love fine gems. A l-carat diamond stone costs you ap- 
proximately $1000. A vomparable choice selected, 1-carat 


CAPKA GEM is yours for $24, federal tax included - . ~ 
and can be bought in small easy payments. 


GET THE FACTS NOW 


Valuable tilustrated booklet shows a wide selection of 
mon's and women's rings, Gives full details. including 
prices and settings . . . shows all CAPRA GEMS actual 


size. Limited supply, s0 send today without delay, No 
crt no obligation, Get all the facts on CAPRA 
GEMS... more daveling than dlumonds, 

f[————' SEND NO MONEY —————1 


| CAPRA GEMS CO., Dept, MFG125, P.O. 5145, Phila. 41, Pa. | 
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may be overcome by re-education of 
vocal muscles and speech mechanism. 


Scientific Home Method for adults and 
children by EX-STAMMERER based 
on physiology of speech lends to 
FLUENT SPEECH, 

Write: Dept, MM-12, Vocal Methods, 
P,0, Box 5/23, San Antonio, Texas 


Enjoy Sport 
At Reduced Prices 

Now, for the next two years, enjoy the mys- 
tery, suspense, and drama of SPORT Ba 
zine in your own home at special b 
subscription rate that saves you $1.00 5 “the 
regular newsstand price. Yes, 24 complete is- 
sues of SPORT, now yours for only $5.00! 
Send check, cash or M.O.: to: 


Sport, 205 E. 42 St., N. Y. C. 17 


RAILROADS NEED 


OPERATORS & AGENTS 


Hundreds of vacancies exist due to promotions and heavy 
retirements. Positions puy $800-$450 per month plus Wb 
eral pensions, free transportation, medical care, yacktion 


pay. Excellent opportunity for rapid promotion to 3500- 
#625 positions. We train you at Home and night school if 
you meet these requirements: Age Limit 17-38, at least Sty 
grade education, no physical defects, PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE FOR ALL GRADUATES. wane iia arte For 
detalls write immediately to: RAILR cCOMMUNI- 
Sire ni GoHonrs ING., 1302 MeGEE. KANSAS 


1 Will Train You at Home for 


“nosin RADIO- TELEVISION 


For good pay, a bright ee pecans get into 
fast-growing RADIO-TELEVISION. Youcantrain 
at home, Start soon to SARA $10, $15 a w 
ei fixing sets in spare time, oe Hees 
experience with eae 1 send. ble 
qualified ‘veterans under G.I. Bills, Mail Cine NOW! 


Actual Lesson and 64- page Book BOTH 


MR. J. E. SMITH, Pres,. Dept. SNJ7 
Natlonal Radio Inst,. Washington 9, D, C. 
Mail me Sample Lesson and book FREE, 
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FREE TV IS BETTER THAN PAY TV 


to happen to their television sports diet if pay-as- 

you-see TV goes into effect and the man comes 
around to attach one of those infernal coin boxes to 
everybody’s 21-inch console. And well they might 
worry. A new drain will be imposed on the family 
budget every month, and it won’t be an insignificant 
figure, either—unless you sharply reduce the amount 
of sports televiewing you do. 

We think the average sports fan, accustomed to en- 
joying anywhere from six to 12 
hours of big-time action on his 
television screen each week, has 
been inclined to brush aside the 
pay-TV problem as a vague 
bogey-man that will never materi- 
alize. He looks at it as a kind of 
threat aimed at him by the pro- 
moters and owners who are eager 
to scare him into coming out to 
the stadium in person more often. 
But he had better start taking it 
seriously. The bogey-man is very 
much a reality. As soon as the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
decides that one or more of the 
various coin-box or subscription 
(a fancy word meaning you pay a bill at the end of the 
month) systems is acceptable, you’re hooked. 

The most common misapprehension, we think, is that 
the advent of pay-TV will mean nothing very much 
except that certain big events—like the Marciano- 
Moore fight, for instance—which are not now available 
on home television, will be put on the pay circuit. It’s 
hard to disagree with the pay-TV advocates who argue 
persuasively that any real fight fan would be happy to 
pay a fair fee for the privilege of watching a heavy- 
weight championship bout in the comfort of his living 
room. And it’s equally true that most of us would be 
glad to pay for occasional special events like Sonja 
Henie’s ice show, the indoor track extravaganzas, and 
the might, to see the college football game of our choice 
(and not the sponsor’s) on Saturday afternoon. But 
what about all the wonderful hours of televised sports 
we already are enjoying? 

You can bet your life you’d have to pay for them, too 
—that’s what. And that’s where the misapprehension 
comes in. It isn’t simply a case of paying a little money 
to pick up the few holdout attractions you can’t see 
now. It’s a case of having to pay for all the things you 


Pic ben are beginning to worry about what’s going 


now get for nothing. And that’s a horse of a different 
color, isn’t it? Because, in case you haven't stopped to 
think about it lately, you get a whole Jot for nothing. 
You get, depending upon which section of the country 
you live in, varying amounts of major-league baseball. 
(In the New York area, you got this year 102 Brooklyn 
Dodger home and road games, 77 New York Yankee 
home games and 77 New York Giant home games.) 
You get the All-Star Game and the World Series for 
nothing, and it doesn’t take a fortune-teller to point 
out that they’ll be shifted to the 
pay-TV circuit quicker than you 
can holler you’re hurt. You get an 
awesome amount of boxing, week 
in and week out, some of it ad- 
mittedly mediocre or worse but 
much of it the genuine big-time 
article. Watching Carmen Basilio 
lift the -welterweight title from 
Tony DeMarco, for instance, was 
a pretty fair hunk of boxing enter- 
tainment to get for nothing. Come 
pay-TV, you’ll have to pay for it. 
Free television has given us, this 
year, most of the top horse races, 
including the Kentucky Derby and 
the Nashua-Swaps match race. Do 
you think, if pay-TV were in operation, any regular 
free-TV sponsor could afford to shell out the kind of 
money the Kentucky Derby would rake in if it were 
put on the coin-box circuit? Of course not. So you'd 
be paying to i the Derby, too. You see a lot of 
National Football League games, including the cham- 
pionship playoffs, you see some National Hockey 
League action and you see a regular weekly diet of 
college and pro basketball games. You saw many big- 
time golf tourneys. All for nothing. 

In short, when you bought that television set, you 
bought a great big stack of tickets to the hottest sports 
attractions in America. And after you paid for the set, 
all you had to contribute was your time. Somebody 
else paid all the bills. If you don’t object to kicking in 
50 cents or a dollar for each fight, ball game, football 
game, basketball game, golf or tennis match or what- 
have-you that you are in the habit of watching now, 
you have nothing to worry about. If you think that 
might add up to more money than you care to unload 
(try figuring it out for a month on the basis of what 
you watched last month), then you had better start 
yelling now—before it’s too late. 
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The gun that’s making hottest 
lever-action news in 50 years! 


It’s at your Marlin dealer now—in time 
to solve your gift problems—the Model 
56 Levermatic, fastest-shooting lever-action @ 
-22 in the history of firearms! ; ? 
This newest triumph of Marlin 
engineering actually rivals the speed , 
of fast semi-automatics—and 
your sight never wavers from 
the target. Your trigger hand 
stays in position on the 
stock—and a flick of the 
fingers ejects the spent 
shell, chambers the next 
shot ready for firing! 
Your finger never leaves 
the trigger. It’s a gun 
that hits the mark 
...a welcome gift 


Micre-Groove* accuracy too! 
Proven the most accurate rifling of 
all—exclusively Marlin! Plus these 
other important features: Factory- 
drilled and tapped for Weaver Tip- 
Off “Scope Mount adapter base; 
also Lyman and other receiver 
sights. Equipped with open rear 
sight and hooded ramp front sight. 
Full 7-shot clip magazine takes .22 


for any man, 
including you. 


iL TODAY! 
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2/3 shorter stroke! Drawing shows 
shorter “finger-flick” stroke of Marlin 
56 Levermatic compared to 90 degree 
stroke needed for conventional lever 


+ action rifles. It’s the pay-off when you 


need to get that second—or third or 
fourth—shot off fast! 


This is it! Actual photo shows hoy 
your fingers move only 2 inches t 
open breech, eject spent shell, clos 
breech and cock trigger—so smooth 
and speedy you'll be amazed! 


short, long or long rifle cartridges. 
Finger safety handily located on 
trigger guard plate. Precision-fit 
assembly of action to one-piece stocl: 
—same as in high-priced big-game 
rifles—plus Marlin side-ejections 
Priced right! Only $48.75**! See it 
at your Marlin dealer now (or 
write us for name-of dealer near 
you with easy-pay plan). 


The Marlin Firearms Company 
Dept. S-125, 


New Haven, Conn. 


Send me catalog with information and photo-illustrations of Marlin Guns, 
plus new cartoon book, “More Fun With Your .22 Rifle’. 1 understand you 
will also send mea pack of (please check)( )singleor¢ ) double edge 
or ( ) injector type Marlin Razor Blades. ! enclose 10c for handling. 


THE NAME FOR GAME 
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*rateht applied for. **Slightly higher west of the Rockies. Subject to change without notice. 
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READER'S RESERVATION CERTIFICATE 


WALTER J. BLACK, INC. 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York 


Please reserve in my name the books Usted in your 
generous offer to readers of this magazine—the 
uriously-bound ‘‘Golden West De Luxe Editions’ of 
Zane Grey. Send mé at once the first book, ROB- 
BERS’ ROOST. I enclose NO MONEY IN ADVANCE; 


but within one « I will send you only $1.89, plus 


a fe jth mailing charge—and I will be entitled 
to ccelve” each following handsome De Luxe volume 

it comes from the pre. at the same low price, 
ending, oO mo@y in advance. (Books shipped in 
¥ A onige 


wr ‘ 


he 
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in Robbers’ Roost. 
What 


y ERE is an amazing opportunity! Now you 


Works of ZANE GREY—in beautiful matché 
volumes, “Golden West De Luxe Editions,” 
How proud you will be to display these vol= 
umes in this luxurious edition —each bod 
forgeously bound in beautiful buckram an 
sturdy cloth! Yet, because of a tremendou 
first printing, these handsome volumes come to 
you for lese than the price of ordinary books! 
Just picture them in your home—and imagine 
world of pleasure they will open up to you 
The partial I.st that follow ives you only an inkling 
of the thrills t 


See description above 
r | PLE § Brave days of 

old Utah — drenched with blood of men who gambled 
their lives for adventure und gold! 
uous Story of a great wild 
the man who was strong 
1em both! 
y . His blazing six-shooter spread 
terror among the toughest badmen! 
4 f , Quick-shooting Wade 
Holden fights with rawhide-tough rustlers 

sup, Violence and death on 
where men stopped at nothing to win 
of the rich snimon runs 
; : . Spine-tingling adventures of 
mer and women crazed by the jure of riche 


tallion, «a flery 
enough to tame t 


Rogue R 
he high 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


UN ONE MAGNIFICENT MATCHED LIBRARY SERIES 


Bound in handsome buckram and cloth, in glowing 
shades of red, tan, blue. Stamped in genuine gold, 
._Luxurious volumes you will be proud to display! 
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0 . Your First Volume 


Hays doesn’t know is that 
Killer Heeseman and his gang are 


can bring into your home The Collecte® 
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One of Zane Grey‘s Most Thrilling Best-Sellers 


REEN RIVER VALLEY is about to 

explode in gun-flaming ° action! 
Two days ago, Hank Hays and his 
gang raided rancher Herrick’s place. 
They killed his foreman, rustled his 
cattle, and kidnapped his beautiful 
daughter Helen. Now Hays is holed-up 


moving in on Hays’ hideout, And un 
known to Hays and Heeseman is the 
lone rider speeding toward Robbers’ 
Roost. He’s grimly determined to res- 
cue Helen, What chance does this lone 
cowboy have against the most cut- 
throat killers in the wild West? You'll 
thrill to every page of this action- 
crammed epic! 


8. : Into this land of the 
lawless came a hard-riding, straight-shooting young 
Pigan—who turned out to be a girl! 


9. p =RN \ . Mighty 
epic of warfare on the border, throbbing with rip- 
Toaring excitement! 


10. \ HE \NYON,. Smashing drama of 
death and danger—racing to a climax that leayes you 
breathless! 

The other great volumes include: 11. 30,000 On the 
Hoof; 12. Wild Horse Mesa; 13. The Vanishing Amer- 
14. Fighting Caravans; 15. The Hash Knite 
; 16. The Mysterious Rider; 17. Twin Sombre- 
ros; 18. The Heritage of the Desert: ig. Western 
Union; 20. Under the Tonto Rim; 21. The Thunder- 
ing Herd; 22. Shepherd of Guadaloupe: 23, Thunder 
Mountain To the Last Man; 25. The Man of the 
Forest. Every one is complete—not q thrilling word 


C YWalume, ROB 
BERS’ ROOST. With it wil comem re Mer's invoic 
{ 1.89 as complete payment, plus’a feweeen 
itg charge, and instructions on 
other beautiful volumes, 


There are positively no other chargé No ‘‘fce 
no *‘deposit”’ in ance, First come. first serjed 
Send in the Reser ion Certificate NOW! 


WALTER J. BLACK, INC., Roslyn, L.I., New York 


mail. 
Now @ get your 


